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A Personal Note 



This little book is irankly a very personal stateinent ot mv views con- 
werning the ciwc roie of American schools. It does not represent 
the Views of any organization or associaiion. In it 1 have tried to bring 
togeiher ideas that I have expressed in one form or another over a 
period of years. I have tried to make it as coherent as I can in view of the 
tairly long period of time and the variety of experiences I have had with 
what I prefer to call civic education. 

In fact, as I think about it, I believe Lhe concern began in mature and 
cntical form in my first weeks as a freshman in the Experimental 
College at the University of Wisconsin where the required reading for 
all students w as Plato*s Repuhlic, and the required subject of discussion 
was to grapple with Socrates and TVTasymachus over the meaning of 
justice. And I soon began to learn about freedom from Alexander 
Meiklejohn. who was later to instruct the U.S. Supreme Court on that 
subject m relation to the First Amendment. And perhaps I had imbibed 
somethmg about equality from earlier schooling in the shadow of 
.Abraham Lincoln in Springfield, Ulinois. But this is not to be an 
autobiography. 

Vet, I believe the reader is entitled to know something about, in the 
present idiom, "where I am coming from/* For 40 years at Teachers 
Coliege, Columbia University, the problem of education in a 
democratic society was a continuing subject of study, leaching, and 
writing during which I learned a great deal from working with and 
teaching with George Counts, John Childs, Bruce Raup, Harold Rugg, 
Lyman Bryson, and a number of other colleagues in the Department of 
Social and Philosophical Foundations. I was a little surprised to remind 
myself by looking at their books again recently that they=and I™ 
talked unashamedly about citizenship and citizenship education. 

I learned about diversity by teaching courses and workshops on 
intercuiturai education (one particularly memorable workshop with 
Margaret Mead in New Rochelle, Y.)at Teachers College and at the 
University of Wisconsin in the 1940s. During the 1950s I learned more 
about freedom and especially about due process and the difference 
between authority and authoritarianism while I fought the cold war 
against McCarthyism in the ranks of the Academic Freedom 
Committee of the American Civil Liberties Union. As a member of the 
executive committee of the Academic Freedom Project at Columbia 
University, I helped in the planning and critique of the majorstudies by 
Robert M. Macherand the histories by Richard Hofstadter and Walter 
Met/ger. 

In the 196^ I learned a great deal about international human rights 
and '^cultural imperialism'' while I was directing the far-flung 



intcrnatiiina! ptouiuin^ o! Icacher'^ ('ollcye in A^^ia, Africa, and l.atm 
America In the 1 9"iK 1 a^ani icarncd 4 great deal about due process and 
"participation" a^ I cxpt-nenccd them in both ih^ raucus "participators 
democrac>'' 01 the campus crises at Columbia and in the quieter realms 
ot designing broadened t'acults and -tudent roles for the governance of 
reachcrs College, 

it the reader ^hiuild base the patience or intere?it ti^get to Chapter 5, I 
hope my references here to lusiice. freedonL equalit>, di\ersity. due 
process, authority, participation, and human rights \^ill take on more 
meaning. 

FinalK, a ssord about my credentials in writmgahout ci\ iceducation, 
more -.pecificulU conceited as program^ of teaching and learning in the 
schools I hese, too. gn buck further than it is probably politic to 
mention Fhme\ er. one of m% early memories about ms schooling in the 
N2t)s has to do ^Aith the das 1 ssent shsly as an eighth-grader dow n to 
the bin auditorium at SpringfieiU High School to receive the history 
medal ror sutmmg a citssvide es^a\ contest sponsored h% yes the 
iniuk^hter^ the American Resolution. Mercifully. I don't believe that 
essav Is extant, but sureU it had to do uiih good citizenship and could 
not possibU ha^e overiooked Washington. Jeftcrson, and I.incoln. But 
to come, hurried! V, closer to the present. 

In connectum ^ith the large and handsomels financed Citi/enship 
Fducation F'roject m the !95{)sai Teachers College, 1 svas a continuing 
consultant and dres^ up historical outlines for the "Premises of 
American Liberty." In the I was on the executive board of the 

Center tor Research and Fducation in American Liberties sponsored 
jointly bs Columbia and ! eachers College under the leadership of Alan 
We St in. 

Follov^mg ms retirement from leachers College in 1975. 1 svas 
enubled to continue my studies with the aid of a Rockcteller 
Foundation Fiumanities Fellos%ship_ and by appointment as 
Oistinguishcd Professor of Fducation at San Jose State Cniversity. I 
am especially grateful for these opportunities. 

At last, in the I97()s I ssas fortunate to be deeply involsed in a 
number of special civic education projects, some of which I mention in 
this book. Fspecially useful in my learning has been my membership on 
the Adsisorv t ommission of the Special Committee on Youth 
Fducation for Citi/enship of the American Bar Association and 
membership on the executive committee of the Law in a Free Society 
Pr>)iect And I (uve special thanks to the Dantorth Foundation, svhich, 
with the Kettering Foundation, sponsored the Nationai Task Force on 
C iti/enship Fducation. I sersed on the advisory committee of that task 
force and I was invited by the Danforth Foundation to act as consultant 
on ciMC ^HJucation in hP^^7K, during which time I learned far more 
from the priijecis the foundatifin was helping to support than I could 
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possibK coninhiitL' 

1 maku no apii!oy% tor UicuMfig this book on ihc s^jhooh. I he\, ot 
course. canntU do the wholtr luh cimc educatiun: a yrcat man> 
persons and agencies are atiending to the education of citi/ens bv all 
^orts ot organi/auons and media. I helie%e that more explicit and 
concerted atteninin should be yisen b\ the public and hv the protession 
lo uhat the schiHTls can and shi>uld hedomg.. I has bciok my personal 
elfori to increase and mtorm that attention. 

f rct'mun Huffs 
Paii^ AUt K Caiitiirrua 
June h^Su 
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Chapter 1 



The Challenge of the 1980s: 
Privatism in Politics and Pluralism in Education* 

The decade ol the 1980s brings us to the 200th anniversary of the 
decade Amenean hisiunan*^ ha\e commonly called "The Critical 
Period" In the P^o^ the American colonies had declared their 
independence of the British Crown and Parliament, the several stales 
had formed their constitutions, and the Articles of Confederation had 
proved sutficient ( but only barely so) to enable the colonies to cooperate 
m winning the war and signing the peace in 1783. Many outward signs 
were tavorable to nationai expansion— finances were becorriing 
siabili/ed. commerce was increasing, and the economy and the 
population ^ere on the nse. But by all accounts, the sense of unease, 
malaise, and crisis became ever more prevalent in the l78Cte, leading 
more and more voices to declare that the Revolution, In the face of 
accelerating self-interest, was failing for want of a sense of the public 
good. A major historian of the period, Gordon S. Wood of Brown 
Universiiy, sums up a prevailing view of the 1780s as foHows: 

Sot only were the new popular state le|islatures creating a new 
unl^xpected kind of tyranny with their confusing and unjust laws, but 
ihe American people were showing by their intense interest in making 
mc^ney that they were not the stuff republicans were made of. Classic 
public spirit was being eclipsed by private interests, individualism, and 
selfishness. Such behavior foreshadowed the fate that had befallen the 
ancient republics. Great Britain, and other corrupt nations. ..By the 
middle 'HOs many reformers were thmkmg of shifting the arena of 
constitutional change from the stales to the nation and were looking 
to some sort of modification of the structure of the central government 
as the best and perhaps the only answer to America's political and 
social problems J 

My point here is not so much to draw a parallel between the ! 780s and 
the 1980s ri$ it is to underline a remarkable difference. The critical 
period of the 1 780s saw a great national debate concerning " hat to do 
about the relatively weak state and national governments in face of a 
growing privatism. The eventual result was a strengthening of the 
natu^nal government through the constitutional convention of 1 787, the 

•Pisftnins lit this Lhiiptt'r .ire ha<ed upiin dnd drawn frnm C/haptCT 12 of my Puhlit 
Fjiitufinn m the ( niti'J Stuit's (Ni^h Vnrk He*!!, Rmt^hurt and Winstnn. I97K). 



adoption ot the I S i\inst!tution and inNtallation m and the 

Hnal acceptance M the Hill i>! Righis m r^l This svas, tn etiect. the 
establishment ol a ^ense of legitimaey for the nevv federal gosernment 
that finalU replaced thu Arneies of t\intederatuui= And much of the 
Jiscussion about education m ihe PSOs and P^Os had to do %vith its 
ne%^ role m helpmu to prepare >ouih tor their role in the nesv piilincal 
eommunitv that bemi* created I he Hiea of a common puhlic 
education >Aas born NMth the idea ot a common political commumts. 

Privatism in Politics 

Ihe Ihmg that strikes me regardmg the l^SOs is the fact that today a 
marked trend tosvard private interests is taking place during this 
^'eritical period" after a decade or more of alienation directed against 
the ^er\ lederal government that \^as set up 200 sears a^o I he ^cunc ot 
lemtimacv attached to government at all levels has increasingK been 
eroded, and the private interest is mcreasingly being praised as a 
necessarv brake on the role of gosernment in American society. I he cry 
fn Imiit government has been heard ever more insistently, and the 
elforts lo reduce us role and its support have been more and more 
successtui Whereas the 177()s and \7HiH witnessed an extraorduiary 
process c<m^nf uium making, it is irona: that the Con^UtutionN bicen- 
tennial m the NSOs may become a critical period of constitution 
unmaking if forces partial to private rather than public enterprise have 
their way. 

The most obvious symbol of the ccivstitution unmaking process was, 
of course. Proposition 13 in California which, by initiative vote in June 
197S, amended the state constitution, reducing local property taxes to 
\n of the assessed valuation as of 1975-76, prohibiting their increase, 
and requiring a two-thirds vote of the legislature to increase state taxes. 
As Robert I ekachman, economist at the City rniversity of New York, 
said, "Ihe public mood is sour, cynicaK and stflf-regarding/' His 
prediction about the movement tovvard the new conservatism, heralded 
by Proposition 13, was as follows: 

The process under vfeay is the return of many tunctions ot 
^tnernmeni to private markets and enirepreneurs. Ihe shrinking 
resources devnted to public sehnnls and puhlic universities must lower 
their qualitv and encourage parents and students to prefer private 
substitutes. Aceeleraiion of the existing movement away from public 
edueation will shrink its lemainmg constituency and increase the , 
political support for such proposals as Senator Moymhan's tuition ■ 
tax credit.' 

The Movnihan-Packwond proposals to grant income=tax credits to 
parents whose children attend private elementary and secondary 
schools was defeated m the Senate m October I97S, hut Senator 
Moynihan of New York promised he would be back with the proposal 
again. Meanwfiile, over half the states began some movement toward 



liniinriK ,w jitHcrnmeni ^pcridmu. Caliturnia (hiserriiir i^diriuiid 

Ci Hnuui aiul eLuihifiiKt Miltcin iTicdnuin led ihc pdradi! lo hnkl a con= 
sntuiiiMial Li^n\cnnon lo amend the I C'onsinuiion to ihjs ^anicend; 
jnd more ihan 3n suics soon iiu^k >4imc sort oi awiuHi. As more aiid 
mi^rc states aeied quickjs and Mime rarher ihnu|:hilessi> the ^pccicr 
•if a eon^iimtional Cimsennon tn [he midst ol a nsinaridei^reiin-enaiixe 
pri\a[i>m could piise an e\en riujre seriinis ihreai lo the \cr\ idea of a 
ciuiimon public nanonal purpose I he Mieial s^eliare and retorni uains 
ot halt ot ccntur> ^ould hv ihreaiencd along uiih ihe \er% idea oj^ a 
Ci'sninion puhhe cdueatum. 

f-roposition 1} did not spring tull uroun from the luo heads ot 
t ahiornia pohn^an. Houard Jar\ is and Paiii CJann. I he piibhc mood 
fuis heen takin|i ^hape \'n niueh oMhc past deL:ade-andsi=half, diiruiLZ 
^^hich man> or ihe eshilaratmg hopes at John KennedyS Nc^ 
hrvimier and Undon Johnson's Cireai Socieiy uere trustraied and 
compheatcd a uiriety o\ iorces that Sydney \\ Ahlstrom, Yale 
hiMonan. has called " I he I raiimatic Years" uhen ^^the nationS sense ot 
purpose fell to us ioucst ehb/^ and man> elumenis ol a nanonal 
consensus \^ere shattered. Ahlsirom lisis five issues thai gained mas>i\e 
puHhc atfennon and ser%ed to replace the relati%el\ placid and bland 
decade of the N5()s and the vital reforms of the early I9ei()s\uth vears 
[hat uere "tumulajous. troubled, and traumatic": 

Ihes can he hnefn li^fed 1) race and raci>m: :) y.ar and 
mip^riah^mT }} scx and sexism; ifxpiuiiaf ion and en\iron- 
menrahsm. and _5) ^i.nernmcnc and the misuse of power. 
I ndtrlsmgali ot thL'>e was the fundamental question of Justice, uhich 
1^ (he Mrst urtue of an% ^visJiei) Because: souny people took such an 
unprecedented role among those uho uerc as^tisc in the-i^ 
interconnecttf J moru! campaiyn^, the aaturc and function of 
ediicutional in^ntutjons al^o hecame prime ohieets of cencern and 
^omenm^^s ui ,nert ussuull .. if the^e %e\eral protL?st and r^lorm 
mo^ement^ are ^een as ;i whole they constitute a full-^calif critique of 
the American wa> oflite: both the social injustices of the >s stem itself 
and the ideological. philosophicaL and theohigical assumptions that 
ha\e lU'.tUied and legitimated the existing social order.' 
As Ahlstroni says, the Brf>ivn decision by the \ \S Supreme C\nirt in 
1^54 was thcdecisiveevent in race relations, but it was not until the mid- 
and late-I^6fK that the moral commitment to racial justice peaked 
under the leadership of Martin Luther King, Jr At the same time, the 
nots m the ghuUiis, the burning of the citicN. and ultimately the massive 
pohiical diusueness (ucr busing pri^duced enormous trauma in 
communitv after community. Ihe other most sisible and emtitionallv 
disturbing issue was the anti-\'ietnam War movcmenr that swept from 
the campuses to the cities in the wake of Kent State und .racksun State 
fcilimgs. Ihe mtensitv of the animosity and frustration that convinced 
thousands of students that their colleges and universities should heshut 



diiun htfc.iusc i»t thuir i^iunplu'iis \i\ the \sai unique in American 
hi^tors. 

Ihc tern in 1^1 mmcmcnt and the sexual ruxiUuiion utIccicJ the 
perMinaL iamiK. and mterpersonal relationN o! men and \.^omcn m the 
quitri. private precmets oi' the household hut dlso in the streets and 
Ic^tslatixe halls. Pri^-ahi^rtior and anti-ahortion drises, I-qual Kighis 
Amendment iFRA) anJ anii-l-RA dehaiE's. hirth eontrul and 
sterili/ation, disiiree and non-niantal eohahi ta tion, L>pen 
homose\ualu\, piirnographv , ahuse ot wonien and children, x^omen in 
the ^.^.o^k torce. children in one-parent families all these issues spilled 
over, creatmg deep consternation in tho^^e s^ho held traditional \alues 
of tamiU integriis and suxual morality 

i'robablv the ecvdomeal issuer arid the crosicin oi a sense o\ legit iniatHv 
in kiovernmeni raised the most Troublesome and tundaniental connict^ 
o^cr the role o! the private aiid the pLihlic in American lite. From Rachel 
( arsons Iht/ SiU-ni Spnn\^ m \^b2 to Barr> Commoner's "Renections 
on Solar Knurg%"in Vhe St-w Yurkcr in the underlying iss ues uere 
expliiitation c^r preservation, growth or no grovvth, public control or 
private conir^^l. Fventuallv. the recurrent gasoline shortages and the 
tritfhtemng msecunties ol nuclear pov^er plants began to compete with a 
desire tor lower taxes and higher protiis or wages in the consciousness 
ot ordinary persons as well as national leaders. Barry C ommoner posed 
the issues and argued that the solution to each energy issue depends on 
the single larger issue ot "social governance'': 

The resolution of the energy erisis the siilar iranHiiion is an 
lipportunitv . to embark on a historic nc^ passage. But to tmd our 
viav we v^ill need to be guided by social rather than private interests. 
I here are many kno%\n ways and many yet to be invented ot 
introducing social governance into produetion: national planning: 
local or regional planning: public utilities: cooperatives: and, if need 
he, public ownership on a national or local level. These measures wul 
of course, clash with the notion that every productive decision must be 
private!) governed, for private profit, in order to insure economic 
efficiency But v*e know from the energv crisis that these metticiencies 
are outside the realm of private governance, and are aceessible only to 
social decisions. 

It ^ill be diftleult some say impossible to learn how to merge 
economic justice with economic progress, and personal freedom with 
^oclal yovernance If we aiiow the fear of failing in this effort to 
forestall the effort to make it, then failure is certain. But if ^e firmly 
embrace economic democracy eis a national goal, as a new standard 
for ooliiical poligv, or even only as a vision of the nation's tuiure. it can 
guide us through the passage that is mandated by the energy crisis and 
restore to the nation the vitality inherent in the richness ofits resources 
and the wisdom of its people.^ 
I believe that CommoRer correctly argues that the outcome of the 
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energy cri.sis depend.^ a greai deal upon whether it is governed by the 
values ot the private interest or the public interent. In thin most vital of 
economic issues the role of government will be central, as indeed it is in 
the social issues of race and racism and the survival issues of war and 
peace. It is thus excruciatingly troublesome to realize that the traumatic 
era has bequeathed to us, along with all the other traumas, a loss of 
confidence in the very means of last resort upoh which people must rely 
to restore a sense of national purpose: the consiiiutional government. 

I need not restate the succession of opinion polls and scholarly 
judgments that have verified the growing cynicism and skepticism 
about government, the alienation from politicians and public 
institutions, including autocratic school administrators, insensitive 
bureaucracies, and militant, bargaining, striking schtfol teachers. 
Ahlstrom describes the long crisis of confidence in government as the 
ultimate trauma of the traumatic years; 

The era was marked throughout by a steady deterioration of 
national trust of a dozen different kinds dependent on as many 
grounds of dissatisfaction. Inequities in the military conscription 
system, racial discfimination. the impersonality of big goveVnment, 
. the venality of small government, corruption in high places, desolated 
cities, the harshness of the police, and official dishonesty about the 
^ war all of these played their part.... Because deepsuspigions remain, 
reformist zeal and political concern is replaced by self-seeking and 
privatisation, even though the need for reform and political activism is 
greater than ever.^ 

Not only did the historians and the polls find an erosioii in the 
public's sense of legitimacy lowar^ government and a rise in the sense of 
privatism, but political leaders, Scholars, and public interest groups 
were finding disunity, inefTiciencyi and weakened authority within the 
government itself A good example of this was a series of analytical 
articles by John Herbers in 77)e New York Times following the 
congressional elections of 1978. The recurrenHheme was the escalation 
of special interest politics and the^ecllne of concern for the public good, 
fferbers quotes John Gardner assaying the nation is being whipsawed 
by a muitiphcity of special inierest groups, resuUing in a paralysis in 
national policy making; and Stuart Eizensiat, President Carter's chief 
advisor on domestic policy, fis saying that we are an increasingly 
fragmented and Balkanized society. Herbers summarized as follows: 
What is dilTerent now from anything the nation has seen in the past, 
according to a wide range of authorities, is the convergence of a 
number of forces, some new and some old, that have been building for, 
- several years and that came inio**focus in the recent elecMon 

campaigns, ^ 

Those forces include the organi/aiion of political movements 
around single issues rather than parties, a quantum jump in lobbying 
and campaign contributions on the parts of the public and special 



interest ji, u dtfcline in tha moriil authority ot the PresidenL'v arid of 
guvertimutit at all levelM, enormous growth in centrali/utiun oi the 
Federal Government, and decentrali/ation ot Congress, 

There is disagreement as to which of iho^e h most important. But 
there h a consensus that no coalition of interests is strong enough to 
set prioruies for the inerul! p lib lie i*ood. eftVct reforms that have 
wide public support, to root out inefticiency and corruption in 
government programs* and to inspire confidyncc in political 
leadership/* 

The traurtiatic era produced a curious anomaly. Public opinion polls 
showed a drastic decline of confidence in the executive branch of 
government (from 4!^t in 1966 to ly^l In 1976) and in Congress (from 
42^c in 1966 to 17^r in 1976); and a general rise in disiruHE of political 
authority (from 20Q in 1958 to over 50% in i976). Yet, the evidence cited 
by Herbers shows that an increasing number of Americans were turning 
to government to lobby for funds or practices or policies that would 
benefit their particular group. Not only is it business and labor, but 
hun'dreds of special groups rally around single issues; anti=abortion. 
anti-gun control, anii-busing, anti-taxes, anti-nuclear energy, pro-oil, 
pro-gas, pro-trucking, pro-railroads, pro-environment protection. And 
now thai Congress has some 385 subcommiiiees, its decentralized 
decision-making process makes the policy makers more accessible to 
the hundreds of special interest groups but makes it more difficult for 
the congressional leadership to define and implement broad policy 
goals. A 1980 report by Comiiion Cause called The Governrmnt 
Suhsiiiy Squeeze gives detaiis on how the ''Special Interest State" fuels 
inflation. 

While adults were professing political alienation and staying away 
from the polls, yet besieging Washington and the state capitals for their 
speciai interests, what of youth? The evidence seems to be that 
privatization has become the mode for both college and noncollege 
youth following the extreme activism of the late F960s and early 1970s. 
A Yankelovich survey of the changing values of youth published in 1974 
found the years from 1967 to 1973 to be a period of startling shifts in 
values and beliefs that marked the end of one era and the beginning of a 
new one. What w^as labeled the "new values" of a minority of college 
students in 1967 had spread to the entire youth generation by l973The 
survey referred to three categories of new values: 

L Moral r\(>rms: More liberal sexual mores; a lessening of automatic 
obedience to and respect for the established authority of the law, police, 
government: a lessening of the qjburch and organized religion as a source 
of guidance for moral behavior; and a decline in traditional concepts of 
patriotism and automatic allegiance to the idea of "my country right or 
wrong.'' 

2. Social values: Changing attitudes toward the work ethic. 
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nwnage, tamily, und the lole i)t' numcy in denning success. 

1 Self^fulfUlment: A "greater preoccupation \vith sell at the expense 
ot saenticing one's self tor family, employer, and community/'' 

The pollsters called attention especially to the ^rend of 
^^deauthori/ation/M.e,, the marked rise since 1969 in the values assigned 
£u pnvutijini and a correspondmg decline in values assigned to 
ct?nstituted authority, obligation to others, and patriotism and this 
applies to noncollege as well as to college students. In 1969 only one 
college student in three called patriotism a very important value: in 1973 
this had dropped to one in five. In 1 969 three in five noncollege students 
called patriotism a very important value; in 1973 this had dropped to 
two in five. So the vast majority of £i// American youth had little use for 
pamotism as they understood it. More generally, the majority ojf both 
college students and noncollege students wera labeled **politicaI 
skeptics/' More than 60f f believed that American society is democratic 
in name only, that ^Npecial interests'" run the political machinery of the 
nation with little true participation by the mass of American citizens, 
and that the political parties need fundamental reform, A whole 
generation does not believe what the society preaches or what the 
schools teach. 

Especially discouraging was the evidence from surveys that high 
school and college students fell they had little obligation to take part in 
the political system, Alexander Asiin's survey reported in the 
Chronicle of Higher Eduvatinn for 13 January 1975 revealed an 
apparent "political withdrawaL" Only one-fourth to one-third of 
college freshmen in 1974 believed that "participating in community 
actmn programs'* or ''keeping up with political affairs'' or "innuencing 
social values" were essential or very important objectives for themras 
individuals. And only 12^^10 1 5^ thought that "influencing the political 
structure" was essential or very important. These were students who 
si'arted college a month after the House voted for impeachment and 
Richard Ni,xon resigned and who were graduated from college in 1978 
or J979. And what of prospective teachers? The Study Commission at 
the University of Nebraska reported in October I974that ofall teacher 
candidates in all subjects only 2.6% felt that it was essential for them to 
mfluence the" political structure and only I0.8q that it was very 
important to do so,^ Pro,speciive teachers were only a few percentage 
pomts below all undergraduates, and potential secondary school 
teachers were only slightly higher. 

Looking beyond our national boundaries, the most appalling feature 
ol all is the massive public ignorance and indifference concerning the 
relation of the American community to the emerging but inchoate 
world community. The i,ssue of world interdependence is plain enough 
t<i the academic profession as well as to the public, if we but think a 
moment of the facts of.energy, population, food, trade, oil, war. finance 
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and space. But lew, uven in acudemiu. iranslaied the facls, the dangers, 
and the possibilities of interdependence into a primary educational 
purpose. The decline in tmancial support from government and 
foundations for internaiional education was one of the dreariest 
•statistics of the 196()s. The Ifiternational Education Act of 1966 was still 
wait nig lr>r its first tundmg m 1979. 

One more major effort was being made in the late 1970s to reverse the 
trend. The reports of the F*resident's Commission on Foreign 
Languages and International Studies, headed by James A. Perkins, 
were issued in November 1979, just before the crises in Iran and 
Afghanistan enveloped. America's foreign policy. It remained to be seen 
whether international education funds or budget cutting w ould w in out. 
Meanwhile. Stephen Bailey reminded us that only yi of all under- 
graduate ^tudents were enrolled in any courses that dealt with interna- 
tional events or discussed in any way foreign peoples and cultures.^ 
T his amounts to less than \n of the total college-aged youth in the U.S. 
And m 1973 only about 5^7 of all teachers in training had any exposure 
to international content or perspectives in their coursework tor teacher 
ceriitieation. 

The reports from the campus since 1975 are mixed, but the general 
view is that a heightened competition for grades and academic success 
has been stimulated by the competition for jobs in the more 
remunerative professions. This turn from liberal arts studies to 
professional training in college is deplored by those in the humanities. 
Meanwhile, fraternities, sororities, and football have been 
rediscovered. Philip Altbach, a perceptive analyst of student 
movements around the world, finds the underlying privatism to be a 
major element in student life of the 1970s: 

The religious revivaL and especially inleresi in personalistic Eastern 
religions, is part of a widespread concern evident on uampus, as well as 
. in the middle class generally, for psyGhoIogical self-improvement. The 
popularity of books like rm OK You're OK. the EST movement, 
iranscendental meditation, and similar currents are all indicative ol 
this significant strain in campus life. In a sense, the idealism thai was 
focused on_poliiical and social concerns in the 60s has been directed 
ioward the 'Mnner life" in the 70s. Even the most popular campus 
social cause of the 70s, the environmental issue, is very much related to 
this current."' 

The anomaly of cultivating the 'Mnner life'* alongside competing for 
grades and jobs caused the Carnegie Council to worry about the rise of 
unethicul practices among students scrambling for places in presfigious 
institutions and among faculty and administrators of colleges and 
universities facing lower enrollments in a declining higher education 
market; ' 

' We see certain signs of deterioration of important aspects of 
academic life, and in particular: - 
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• A mgnitiijam and apparently inLTeasing amount of cheating by 
students in academic a.ssignments, 

• A substantial misuse by students of public financial aid. 

• Theft and^ destruction by students of valuable property, most 
specifically library books and journals, 

• Intlaiion of grades by facuh> ni em hers, 

• Competitive awarding of academic credits by some departments 
and some institutions for insufficient and inadequate academic 
work, 

• Inflated and misleading advertising by some institutions, in the 
search for students J' 

Pluralisni in Education 

I mention these several examples of the rise in privatlsm in poUiical 
and educational practice in order to illustrate one major aspect of the 
"critical period" that must be faced by civic education in the 1980s. A 
second major element, and one that will make privatlsm in politics even 
harder to cope with, is a growing stress upon the values of pluralism in 
educational thought and practice that germinated in the 1960s and 
blosHomed during the 1970s. This aiiracilon to pluralism resulted no 
doubt from the loss of credibility In governmental authority and from 
an emerging attitude that glorified ''doing one's own thing/' But as seen 
by serious Hcholars and analysts of the contemporary social and 
educational scene, the phenomenon was much more than that. It is 
nothing less than a new search for a legitimate authority upon which to 
base educational goals and practices. From a variety of sources, 
arguments have been propounded that the authority for education 
should rest primarily with\ the diverse pluralistic communities In 
American society rather than primarily in thecommon political orcivic 
community, I have found it convenient to contrast these two views in 
the oversimplified terms ^'pluralism*' and "civism," 

Pluralists seek moral authority %nd legitimacy for education in the 
many different communities that serve to bind individuals and grQups 
together on the basis of religious, racial, ethnic, linguistic, or cultural 
unity. They see such positive values in the diversity and variety of, 
pluralistic associations that they consider them to be the essence of 
community around which education and schooling should cluster. 
Most pluralists are exceedingly critical of public education for being so 
conformist in outlook and practice. Their remedies cover a wide range 
of reform. Some recommend that public schools should emphasise 
ethnic studies, multicultural studies, bilingual studies, and in general 
should reflect the enormous diversity of their respective cultural 
communities. Other pluralists ^see no special authority in public 
education, viewing it as no more legitimate or authoritative than private 
schools, or any number of other educative agencies, such as families, 
churches, and voliintary associations of all Kinds. Still others view 
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public education as positively iile^itimate. because of its historic 
connectitin wjih an exploitative, capitalist, corporate state. 

By contrast, ^^civicists** ^eek the principal authority and legitimacy lor 
public education in the common civic or political conimunity.* 1 hey 
argue that public education has a special reHponsibility for being a 
positive force in promoting the values, the knowledge, and the skills of 
participation required for maintaining and improving the democratic 
political community and for sirengthening the values of freedom, 
equality, justice, and popular consent as set forth In the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constiiuiion, and the Bill of Rights. For these values 
to provide protection for the diversiiy of groups in a plurahstic nation, 
they must be held in common or else pri vatism, contehiion. and connici 
may threaten the welfare of all but the most powerful groups in the 
societv. 

Pluralism has had a rapid rise in popularity among an increasmg 
number of critics of public educationduring the past decade or so. It has 
been picked up enihusiastically by many professional education groups, 
especially under the heading of ^'cultural pluralism,*' a term usually 
associated with Horace Kallen, who was for many years a professor 
of philosophy at the New School for Social Research in New York City 
and a vigorous advocate of liberal and progressive views in education. 

The popular rebirth of cultural pluralism In the 1960s has come from 
severalsources, only a few examples of which I will mention here: I) the 
new eihnicliyi 2) the rise of a neO'Consei vative view in political and 
economic philosophy; 3) certain advocates in philosophy of education; 
and 4) prominent policy advisors who work both within and without 
the educational establishment. 

While blacks achieved some success in the civil rights movement of 

^ rhough not oflin found in currenl usage, I derive the word ^^dvicisl" from civics Ithe 
sludv of governmeno as physicist is derived from physics. In fact, however, the words 
"civism" and -^civicism" arc peffectly good, but seldom u^ed. rngli?»h words, induded in 
both Webster's ' L mhhdH^d Dk ntmarv (Second Edition) ^nd thQ Oxfhni f^nglish 
fhi ni>fiarv Civism is taken from the French t ivisme (taken in turn (w^ the Latin t his 
meaning citi/en). which ihe French coined to refer to the devotion or disposilionto^iard the 
new nation they e?^tab!ished in iheif Revolution of 1 7H9 Jn English the word civism refers 
generally to the "citizen principle" as envisioned m the ancient Greek and Roman 
Jepuhlics. especially the tradition of self-sacrifice for the public good. It came then, by 
extension, to mean the principles of good eili/enship. Civism is a useful single shorthand 
term for the longer phrase "principles of good eiii/enship in a republic^' It connotes the 
need for building a sense of cohesion that will bind ciiizerft logeiher into a viable political 
eommunity. Civicism is defined in WehneF's Sew Imermtkmal Diakmarv of the f{nglish 
[MnHuaHe as ^^principles of civil government" or -^deyofion. adherence, or conformity, to 
CIVIC principles or to the duties and rights belonging to civic government." See the use o! 
the term bv neorge Armst^i>ng Kelly. "Who Needs a Theory of Cili/enshipr DaeMm 
f Fall l^"9h p= 27 Fhis whole volume of /)a<'fMifv is devoted to"The 
Harry Eckstein. "On the ^Science' of the State " and James Fishkin, "Moral Principles and 
Public Policy/' . ' 
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the imts, other lurms ul discriminution continufd to trustrutf the 
desct-ndunts ot white inimigrunts from Europe. As a result a tiew und 
sometimes fierctf pride m ethnic traditions hus appeared boih in 
protessional and popular literature and has reappeared as a lively 
polit.eal lorcv in the elections ol the |9N)sand li)7(),s. Hooks and articles 
by Michael No.ak, lormerlyon thestall ol the Rockeleller Foundation 
, Nathan C}|a/er of Harsard; Daniel Patrick Movnihan. formerly of 
Harvard and now U.S. .Setiator from .Nesv York; and Rev ^.ndrew 
Oreeley, director of the Center for the Study of Pluralism at the 
Lniversity ol Chicago, are among the best known, '3 
The new ethnicity is defined by Novak as: 

a movement of self=knowleUge'dn the part of members of the third 
and fourth «enerations of southern and eastern European Immigrants 
in the I S. In a brc jdcr sense, the new ethniciiv includes a renewed 
sclt-consciousness on the part of other generations and other ethnic 
Smups. the Irish, the Norwegians and .Swedes, the Germans, the 
C hmcse and .Japanese, and others.. ..i' 
Novak argues for the introduction of ethnic .studies imo the public 
school curriculum as follows: 

With even modest adjustments in courses in historv. literature und the 
social sciences, material can he introduced that illuminate* the 
mherited patterns of family life, values, and preferences. The purpose 
of introducing multicultural materials is neither chauvinistic nor 
propagandistic but realistic. Education ought to illuminate what is 
happening in the self of each child. 
From view.s and sentimenis like those of Novak has ari.sen the 
demand for ethnic heritage studies and multicultural studies in the 
public .schools. But another approach arisini from the new ethnicity 
argues that ethniv schtjoh would be betterthancommonpublicschools 
. Andrew Greeley implies this when he argues that an "ethnic miracle- 
has been achieved by,. some of the immigrant groups in rising out of 
poverty and combating hatred and discrimination by their own efforts 
and in spite of the public schools. In fact, their own'parochial schools 
aided Irish Catholics, Italians, and Pqles to achieve financial success 
and middle-cla.ss status in a matter of a few decades after their arrival in 
the L.S. The public high school did not assist in this process because the 
immigrants' financial success came hefore they began to Hock to high 
schools. It was rather their family life, their hard work, their ambition 
their courage, their work ethic, and their .sacrifice. Thev were given no 
tavurs and no .help, but they were given personal freedom and the 
chance to turn their hard work into economic progress. 
- The mes.sage for social policy in all this is that public funds should go 
to aid ethnic schools that have been so important in the "ethnic miracle" 
of the past. In Greeley's view; 

.one mithi take ,i ux a wnialive h vpotfwsis thai I he s< haul h a rather 
p„„f tnmmton fw facilmtm^ sh,. upwar,/ t>,,,hihtv uf minority 



i^nmps until ihv\ fir^i dtyutrt' same kind of rou^h im ome panty. 
The nai^e American laiih ihal eMualiiy of eduwation produces equaiity 
ol income ^eem^ lo have been ^wo^l on its head m ihe case ot the 
ethmes. For them, better income meant more en'ective education. 

Nor did the pubhc suhtuiU pUv the criiical ^^^me^icani/alion" role 
ihat such educators as Dr. James B= C'onani expected them to play m 
the IWOsand l^SOs. Fvin taking into accouni parems' education and 
; mcome, the most succe^istul of the ethnics educationally, 
occupatjonally: and economically went to parochial scrhools, and 
thev did so at a lime when the schools were even more crowded than 
ihev are today, staffed by even less adequately trained leachers, and 
administered by an esen smaller educational bureaucracy than the 
very small one that somehow manages to keep the parochial sghools 
going today= Again: a social policy hint; Maybe what matters a^bout 
schools for a mmority group is, as my colleague Protessor Williarri 
McCready has remarked, that they are *^our*' schools (whoever 
may be).'* 

A sccund fuuntainhead for the new pluralism springs from a variety 
of neo^cunservaiive anaLyseH in the fields of moral. politieaU and 
economic philosophy in which fundamental questions are being raised 
concernmg the future of the Insiiiuiion of public education itself and, 
more broadly, the whole range of institutions that make up liberal 
democratic government in America. 

It seems clear ihui during the early 1970s there has been a growmg 
conservative reaction against the educational and social reform efforts 
of the 1960s. One could cite Robert Nisbei of Columbia in historieal 
sociology. Robert No/ick of Harvard in political philosophy. Milton 
Friedman of Chicago and the Hoover Insiliuiion at Stanford in 
economics, and Harvard's Nathan Glazer in education and social 
structure 

Theirs is^a call for the reassertion of the values of private freedoms, 
individual rights, the free market mechanism, the minimal state, the free 
play of voluntary groups, mutual aid assoeiaiiong. and the 
reinforcement of pluralistic racial and social groupings of all kinds. 
Along with the positive values as^^^iaied with freedom for the 'MOO 
nowers to bloom" comes an attack upon the overweening welfare state, 
the inquisiiional and repressive measures of bureaucracK. the leviathan 
mentahty. and in general a disenchantment with the liberal welfare state 
and its policies. . % 

Let me give just one example of the new conservatism. Robert Nisbet 
of Columbia begins his book The Twilighi uf Auihoriiy by saying: 
I heiieve the smgle most remarkable fact at the present time in the 
West is neither technnlogical norvconomic, hm poHticah the waning of : 
ihe historic political community, the widening sense of the 
nhsnle^cence of pohtics as a civili/ed pursuit, evei. as a habil of mind^ 
Bv poliiicahcommuniiy I mean more than the legal state. I ha%'e m 
mmd the whole fabnc of rights, liberties, participations, and 



proteciiims ihui has been esen above intiustrialism. 1 think, the 
dominant element u\ mudurniiy in the VVe^i = ,,. 

We are wiine?ising,,.a gutherin^ revolt,, .againHt the whole structure 
ot wealth, privilege, and power that the contemporarv demoerutic 
•itate has uome to represent.'^ 
Nisbei's prescriptions for the restoration ot authority are to rucovcr 
the central values of social and cultural pluraiism rather than poiitica! 
cohesion and to revive the prestige of the private as contrasted with the 
public' In briefest terms, Nisbet defines four central values of pluralism. 
Correctly understood, 1) it preserves functional aulonomy of the major 
social institutions (avoiding intrusion of the state into the spheres of 
school, university, family, and religion); 2) it decentralizes power into 
as many hands as possible; 3) it recognizes that hierarchy and 
stratification of function and role are unavoidable and honorable and 
to^ ^ preserved from intrusion by the arbitrary power of regulatory 
agencies in the ^'name of a vain and vapid equality"; and 4) it relies as 
much as possible upon informal custom, folkway. spontaneous 
tradition- sanctioned habits of mind^rather than formal law, 
ordinance, or administrative regulation. 

Thus, Nisbet argues for the renascence in education of pluraiism, 
privatism, kinship, localism, and ^^oluntary association. For example, 
regarding kinship, it was a great mistake of democratic dogma to think 
that political institutions like the public school could do better than the 
family in the realm of education. Regarding localism, the opposition to 
busing springs from pride of attachment to neighborhood rather than 
from racism. Regarding voluntary association, the prime agents of 
human accomplishment are the intimate, free, relevant, and 
spontaneous associations of s^lf^help and mutual aid, the best 
illustration of such laissez-faire phenomena being Milton Friedman*s 
proposal for educational vouchers.Jn other words, private schools 
□nder the auspices of churches, labor unions, cooperatives, 
neighborhoods, and families have been notably less expensive and more 
efficient than public schools: 

From what labyrinths of bureaucracy we would be saved in the grim 
worlds of social workers and educational administrators had there 
been instituted in the beginning a system of education whereby a 
natural, already existing social group the household— would be the 
means of distributing public funds for welfare and for education J' 
In the concluding paragraphs of his book,>1sbet argues that it all 
comes down to the way we conceive of the nature of citizenship: 
If there is to be a citizenship in the useful sense of that word, it must 
have its tootinp In the groups, associations, and iQcalities in which we 
actually spend our lives not in theabstract and now bankrupt idea of ^ 
pairte, as conceived by the Jacobins and thgir descendants J*^ 
Now, if the signposts of the future are the new thrusts of ethnicity, 
ipcaiism, regionalism, religion, and kinship, this is exactly what we had 



200 yuars agt» v^hun the tuundjjrs uf the Americun cammonweallh 
?4uught tu overciimc ihusc very plurulisiic elements by cstabiishing a 
pulilicai communky and a constituiional order whose muiiu became f\ 
Piiinhtis L num. And Ni:.bet*s notions of prisute education buHed upon 
these same elements of iraditional pluralism svere exactly the 
charucieristies of the schools and colleges of the colunial period that the 
founders and their successors stiught to replace by their proposals tor a 
public education that would be universal, free, common, and eventually 
secular and compulsory. 

A third source of demand for pluralism has arisen from philgsophy ot 
education. One line of reasoning, identified with the so-called 
"romantic critics," has led to the conclusion that the public school 
svsiem cannot be reclaimed and should he replaced by vnluntary efforts 
of many kinds. Another line of argument has led to proposals lor all 
sorts of "alternatives" to loosen up and introduce tlcxibility into the 
public school ^vstem itself. 1 hese iwo refrains became dominant themes 
lU professional education disciissions of the I%()s and 1970s. 

Menrv Perkinson, educational historian at New York University. 
accuraieU sums up the essence of the romantic critics: 

One alter another the rumantic crities have uncovered layers ol 
authtiruananism in isur cducuiiiinul arrangements, l o a man they 
reject impositu)n and advocate a whild^eniered or learner-centered 
education. I he smorgashord curriculum of John Holt, the inquiry 
merhod ot Postman and Weingartner, the open elassroom of Herbert 
KohL the free school of Cieorge Dennison, the learning web of Ivan 
lllich all point to un educational progess where people learn what, 
hosv. and when they like.'- 
I he embracing of pluralism in education can scarcely go further, Tfte 
concern specifically for piililical community is scarcely m evidence, 
except for a minor refrain of somehow removing the evils of acapiialist 
system. The overall impact of the romantic critics is probably much 
more imporiant. though less direct, than often admitted by the educa- 
tional establishment. Another kind of pedagogical pluralism, that which 
emanates from within the establishment and focuses upon reforms of 
the public schools m the directusn of greater alternatives, renecls much 
of the orientation if not the fire and outrage of the romantics. 
Philosophers of education, educational policy advisors, national 
cnmmissions, federal programs, and nationalassociaiion projects begin 
to echo If not incorporate the pluralistic criticisms that have 
reverberated through the press and other mass media foroveradecade. 

Philosophy of education, which had been socially oriented to the 
ideals of democracy and individual development in the spirit of John 
I5ewey*s pragftiatism and experimentalism ihfough nndst of the perjod 
from the late hJ20s to the uarly 1950s, began to be absorbed by linguistic 
analysis of^philosophical problems in the 1950s and early 1960s. Then 
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philosophy (it education began to rediscover the individualistic and 
pluralistic side of DewcyN philosophy and especially that of Horace 
Kallen.''^ I hc essence of thai philosophy is the idea that primary human 
associaiions arc the most basic communities, consisting of natural 
attlniiies and sentiments. I he individual can mosi readily develop his 
pcrs4)nality and sell-tultilimeni in and ihrough such associations. A 
genuine pluralistic society will thus honor and encourage the diversity 
ot the natural primary groups based upon^kinship, language, religion, 
culture* and locality. Eiducaiion should therefore recogni/e and 
encourage such diverse loyalties, both as the essence of democracy and 
of personal development. Obviously, this revival of the philosophy of 
cultural pluralism fits nicely with the rise of the new ethnicity and a non- 
uuthnruarian political philosophy, whether stemming from 
conservative, liberal, or radical sources. 

Some philosophers and practitioners of education, imbued with the 
pluralistic emphasis upon individual and primary group aitachmPni, 
argue that the pubHc schools should stress the pluralistic character of 
American society through muliiculiural studies. Others find no placeor 
a greatly reduced place for public education as it has been historically 
developed. One of the most forthright statements of this philosophy tsf 
education is that of Seymour ll/koff of Smith X'ollege, whose recent 
book is interestingly tilled ^1 Smv Puhlic Education. He finds a large 
place for private voluntary elTort and little for a public governmental role 
in education. His conception of the *'new public education'' is so new 
that it really means private education supported by public funds. 

Calling as witnesses Horace Kaflen, John Dewey, and Thomas 
Ciieen, It/kofI argues that the local autonomous cultural community is 
the natural context and authority for education. He argues that ihe 
educational system can be reformed by a gradual shift to voluntarism 
and eventually a full voucher system. In this way the stagnant, 
bureaucrati/ed, politici/ed public system can be givpn^ver to those who 
will be the ultimate beneficiaries; parents and children will have 
maximum opportunity to reali/e their value commitments in a whollv 
vnluntary system of communit>-based schociling. 

It/koff concludes that the legitimacy of the public school and the 
mi)ral authority it once had have been irretrievably lost, confounded at 
least in part by the new stress on an aggressive equality by government 
fiat, forced integration, affirmative action, and proliferation of quotas 
enforced by the intercession of government: 

1 he traumas that the sghools have recently undergone have arisen 
precisely hucausu of our waning confidence in the school. The moral 
consensus that undergirded the public school for so many decades has 
dissolved And m its absence the state schools have fallen piey to a 
htist i)f political locusts, r framed of its integrity, public education has 
becfsme an automatic target for every new political grab. This has 
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caused many ihuughltul p^opk U; abandon hope lor the public school 

m a functiunmg naiional insuiulion in its tradiiional moral us well as 

skilUiraining role.^' 
In place of the common public school should arise a pluralism of 
voluntary schools around which individuals with similar values, social 
concerns, and cultural ideals could cluster. Ii/koff opts for unregulated 
vouchers so that the greatest kind of differentiation (eNcepi racial) 
could l^ad to schools based on special interests, special talents, special 
cultural and ethnic orientations, and specialized admission policies: 
Ftc^ choice is the key. the right to be laughl by whom one chooses, 

and ihe right to teach only those one teels will benefil from one's 

skills.'- 

Now it is sUU too early lo record the disappearance of the public 
school as ItzkotVproposes, but prominent voices on the policy scene are 
giving notice that its role and importance should be viewed as greatly 
diminished in comparison with nonschool agencies of education. Only^ 
one or two examples can be cited. 

In the policy pronouncements summarized in his book, also 
interestingly titled Puhlic Education, my former colleague Lawrence A. 
Cremin. now president of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
notes that one of the failings of the progressive iheory of education was 
that it focused too exclusively on the public schools as agencies of social 
reform and thus ignored the possibilities of other educative institutions. 
In his chapter on ''Public Education and the Education of the Public" 
Cren)in puts his policy observations this way: 

The fact is thai the public i? educaied by many institutions, some of 
Ihem privaie and some of them public, and that public schools are 
only one among several importanl public instituiions that educate ihe 
public. There ara. afUf alL public libraries, public museums, public 
television, and puiilic work projects (the most extensive of which are 
the military services).,..-* 
Now. Cremin does not nagellaie the pubUc schools as many other 
pluralists do. but his thesis that they are only one among many 
educative agencies apparently means that they have no special primacy 
of place in a democratic society, and I find him giving them no 
distinctive purpose that other educative agencuis cannot fulfill; 

In sum. then, to think comprehensively about education we must 
consider policies with respect to a wide variety of institutions that 
educate, not only schools and colleges, but libraries, museums, day- 
care centers, radio and^elevision siaiions, offices, factories, and farms. 
To he concerned, solf-ly with schools, given the educational world we 
live in today, is to have a kind of fortress mentality in contending with 
a very fluid and dynamic situation.-"* 
Though public schools are not specifically denigrated in Cremin's 
views, they come off diminished in importance in comparison with all 
the oihrr educative agencies he mentions. I would ask which of these 
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have 'as iht^it priman purpusu the faitnation ot good citi/ens? Cremin ^ 
dotfs nrn propose pnontius m ihk fashion. He seuniH simply to be asking 
tor public debute uboui the aliernatives Hi^ view ihu^ lends it^»eI^' in 
oiher hands to a reification of '^alternatives'* as the be-all and end^ail of 
edueational policy. 

One such policy position vva^ taken retjenily by rheodore R. Si/er, 
tormer dean orthe Harvard Ciraduate Sehool of Education, who argued 
tor a pluralism of educationul institutions as the best solution for the 
future. He acknowiedged that he had been particularly innuenced by 
Cremin's Ptdhiic Eiiutation, Tyack's One Bt^st System, Gla/er's 
Af/lrmaiive Ihsrhmination, and Gla/er and Moynihan's Ethmvitv. 
Si/er's policy proposals are thfeetbld. First, we must not simply reassert 
that the public schools are the one best system: 

^ the sooner those responsible tor publie uducaiion reuogni/e that 
nonpublic schools, the so-^ealled desehqoling movement, the 
aliernanve education minemeni, and the advocates of neighborhood 
cnmmuniiy schools all in their several way^ represent a new reality in 
American educational polities, so much the better for the children. It 
IS no surprise thai efforts at a national unified teajhers union have lost 
momentym and the political interest for increased federal 
mvoKement in the "improvement" of education has slowed. 
Disaggregation is a policy with new adherents. One need only look at 
the growmg edge of the curricula ofleacher training insiiiutions to see 
the mturesi m alternatives and in the special educational needs of 
special groups, increasingly ethnic as well as racial groups. The 
iummtm school, the single institution built around a common 
American creed, never was and clearlv never %\\\\ be.-' 
A second pluralistic injunction from Si/er rests on Cremin's 
argument that the part that schools can play in the education of children 
is limited. In fact, he goes so far as to acknowledge that Cremin's 
message on configurations of education will serve to bury the public 
sehool: - 

C'remm would mclude, along with the school, the church, the 
tamily, and the ethnic group, fht' rtnws an* rvailv for a new kind of 
plunihsm m sihiiohn^, i pluralism which relates the schools with 
ulher mstitutions in caretully contrived and ihoughttully constructed 
^ ways. C remm's "Public Fducation" drives the final nail into the coffin 
ot the laie-Nineiuenth Century naiivisi ercation of a "one best 
ssstem " rhe siioner that the educational establishment at large 
^ recognizes this, the better (again) fiir the children.''' 

Si/er IS not worried about the segregative aspects of alternative 
schools. He believes that the ^nhread of nationhood" and social 
cohesion will be adequately served by the much .more powerful mass 
media. He ss apparently willing to leave the ''common thread of 
natmnhood" to Walter Oonkiie. Harry Reasoner, and Ann Landers. 
So, he comes to his third proposal that youngsters could well divide 
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their t^nu betweuii ditfereni kinds of schools; ethnic schools, 
community sghuols. regional schools, yes, even "national schools." So 
hi& tibial message is that there should be multiple opportunilies Tor all 
children and pafents to choose complementary institutions: a 
smorgasbord oi schools. 

AH m alL then, whether it comes trom outside or from inside the 
education establishment, the call tor "alternatives" has become one of 
the most popular terms in the educational lexicon of the 1970s, It has 
been applied to all manner of undertakings, from well-thought-^oui 
prourams to almost any kind of improvisation that wdl take bored, 
restless, or disruptive youth off the backs of embattled and harrassed 
public sehoul administrators and teachers. Several national 
commissions have tried to tackle the problem, and in its own way the 
federal government has responded to the political interests of particular 
target groups; the Teacher Corps for the disadvantaged, the Bilingual 
Act (or those with limited English, and the Ethnic Heritage Act for 
special ethnic groups. And above all; the major professional groups 
have taken up the, call for multiculiural studies with enthusiasm, if not 
alwavs with deep understanding of the implications of cultural 
pluralism. 

An example of the enthusiastic embracing ot multicultural education 
and cultural pluralism is the American Association of CoHeges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE). which appointed its Multicultural 
Education Commission in February 1971 and ofncially adopted its 
statement titled "No One Model American*' at its Board of Directors 
meeting in November 1972- The statement quoted here indicates its 
strong attachment to the philosophy of cultural pluralism: 

Multicultural education is education which values cultural 
pluralism. Multicultural education rejects the view that schools 
should seek to melt away cultural ditTurences or the view that schools 
should merely taleraie cultural pluralism.. Instead, multicultural 
education affirms that school should he oriented toward thy cultural 
enrichment of all children and youth through programs rooted to the 
preservation and extenNU)n of cultural diversity as a iact o! life in 
American society, and it affirms that this cultural diversity is a 
valuable resource that should be preserved and extended. It affirms 
thaf major education institutions should ?^trive to preserve and 
enhance cultural pluralism,^' 
A careful reading of the full AACTE statement will reveal not only 
the obvious concern for the pluralistic communities, but also virtually 
no reference to the common elements that bind the different groups 
together. In this respect it appears to me that the Nattonal Education 
Association, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, the National Council for the Social Studies, and many 
other enthusrastic proponents of multicultural education have 
forgotten or little noticed a major tenet that Horace Kallen, the father of 
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cultural pjurahNm, always insisted upon: namely, thai the 
tundamenial prmeiplcs ot piiluical democracy must underlie the 
diversities of r2^//z^r£// pluralism. Horace Kallen always ga%e primacv to 
the public schools. It was only upon this foundation that 

the outlines of u possihK yreat and truly democratic 
commonutaith heeomc discernible, lis rorni would be that of the 
iedcrul republic; Us substance a Jcnuicracy of nationaliiies, 
cooperating soluntanly ^and autonomously thiough common 
msuiuiions m the enterprise of sclf-rcali/ation through the perfection 
or men according to their kind. The common language of the 
commonwealth, the language of lis great tradition, would be English, 
but each nanonality would have for its emotional and iiuoluntary life 
Its o^n pcwuhar dialect or speech, its own individual and inevitable 
estheiic and intellectual forms. The political and economic life of the 
commonwealth is a single unit and serves as the fbundation and 
background for the realization of the distinctive individuality of each 
natum that composes it and of the pooling of these in a harmony 
above them alf Thus, ^'American civilization" may come to mean the 
pertectmn of the cooperative harmonies of **European civilization*' 
the waste, the ^qyaior ay,^ the distress of Europe being elimir 'ed a 
multiplicity in a unity, an orchestration of mankind. 
And when Kallen came to identify the "common institutions** 
fundamental to the political commonwealth, he always gave primacy to 
the public schools. He was opposed to separate schools for separate 
cultural groups except as supplementary and voluntary additions to the 
cornmon pubLc schools that he urged ail to attend. He opposed the 
injection of pluralistic religion into the public schools, and he opposed 
public support for private or ethnic schools When he came in 1956 to 
define the elements of the '^American Bible,** which summed up for him 
the common creed of all Americans, he included not only the 
Declaration of Independence; the Constitution: the great credos of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Lincoln, Wilson, Holmes, Brandeis, 
PD. Roosevelt, and Truman on civil rights: and the U.S. Supreme 
Court rulings on separation of church and state, but also Horace Mann s 
Twelfth Report to the MassQchuxetts Baani of Eduvation^ on 
education. 

As the 1970s ended and the 1980s opened, a particularly formidable 
ailiance between privatism in politics and pluralism in schooling began 
to be forged around the voucher idea. Not surprisingly, the movement 
gained headway in California on the heels of Proposition 13 and the 
gathering momentum to cut taxes, reduce governmental expenditures, 
and limit the role of governmental services. 

The ideological framework was supplied by a book titled Education 
hv Choive: The C ase for Family Control by John E. Coons and Stephen 
D. ^Sugarman, professors of law at the University of California* 
Berkeley, The basic assumption is that parents and families should he 
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the pnmars authtirmcs m guiding the education ot children. I hese 
"pri^aic HinLTcignh'' arc more likely lo know bcsi u^ J care mosi tor the 
>Aeliafe of theif children and lu pros ide ettcclive care lor the children's 
mlerests. Theretore, the family or tamily-like clusters should have 
prioritv in educational deci>^ion?» over the "public so\ereigns'' of 
children, i.e., teachers, social s^orkers, juvenile courts, and other 
protessmnals. The pov^er of educuiional choice should thus be kepi as 
close as possible to the individuals whose interests are at stake. In order 
to enlarge parental control over the education of children, (///children 
should be eligible to receive scholarships provided by public funds to 
enable them to attend any certified school of their parents' choice, 
uhether public, private, parochial, or profit^making. 

I he familV'Choice initiative thus would redefine by constitutional 
amendment the meaning of common schools in C'aliiornia: 

T here shall be three classes of common schools for grades 
kiridergarten ihrough tweUe. namely, public schools, public 
scholarship schools, and pri\uie scholarship schools. Public schools 
are ihosc publicly owned, funded, and administered and not eertined 
lo redeem scholafships. Public scholarship ?ichools are thoseorgani/ed 
the authority of public school disiriets or public institutions of 
higher learning and which are certitled hereunder to redeem 
scholarships. [These must he non-profit corporations.] Private 
scholarship schools are those privately organized and certified 
hereunder to redeem scholarships. [These may be non-proRt or profit- 
making corporations. 
Although the purposes of the proposition for vouchers stress the 
values of freedom of religion and elimination of racial Hegregation in 
schooling. I find no mention or special concern for the civic purposes oi 
education or the preparation of citi/ens for participation in a common, 
democratic political community. The w hole emphasis is upon fulfilling 
the private wants and desires of parents with regard to the education of 
their own children. This proposaL I belie\e, seeks to reverse the 200- 
year etTort to surmount the potential divisiveness of the many segments 
in America through common public schools. This proposal seeks to 
solidify the differences and the diversities of a pluralistic society by 
embedding public support for differences in the state constitution. It 
does not recogni/e the validity or legitimacy of the state's concern to 
promote the values and ideals of a democratic political community 
thrtjugh the agencies of common public schooling. 

We must readily admit thai the goals of common schooling have not 
alwavs been achieved in public schools, but now I believe the effort of 
the family-choice initiative to redefinethe meaningof common schools 
would entail giving up even the iiieal. The choice in such a proposition is 
w hether or not the ideal of a common school system, devoted primarily 
to the task of building a civic commuriiiy among the vast majority of 



citi/en> shall be ^nen up in ta\or ot pmmoting with public tunds the 
extension ot pn\aiL' Lhijictf, 

Despite wide and tavorable publiciiy in the naiiun's mass media and 
despite numerous changes in the proposed proposition (profit-making 
schools were not to be ehgible), the Couns-Sugarman initiaiive did not 
obtam enough signatures to quality tor the June 1980 ballot in 
Caliiornia. Nearly all observers agreed, however, that the proposal 
would reappear in some form. 

I believe this proposal is in essence an effort to do away with the 
public schools as a proper governmental function achieved over the past 
200 years and to return educational control to the private markets and 
entrepreneurs who dominated the educaiionaj field in the eighteenth 
century. This would increase public malaise about the public schools; 
encourage the rising fever that already beckons parents in an affluent 
society to desert the public schools for secular day schools, 
fundamentalist Christian academies, and all sorts of alternative 
schools. In none of these movements do T find a well-formulated 
conception of the common public good or ofihe obligation of schooling 
to try to promote a sense of civic community. Today, even the rhetoric 
of "good citizenship" as the prime purpose of education is all but 
missmg from the educators' and the public's lexicon. We need to remind 
ourselves of the historic meaning of the idea of citi/enship and the 
historical efforts of public schools to make it a reality. 
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Chapter 2 
The Idea of C itizenship 



Those of us born and brought up in modern nation-slates are likely 
to think that citizenship in such political organi/ations is"naturar 
and something to be taken for granted. But those who have been born in 
one country and have immigrated to another to become "naturalized" 
citizens are not nearly so likely to take citizenship for granted. And 
those who are "stateless" know only too well the handicaps, if not the 
terrors, of having no citizenship at all in a world made up of naiion- 
states. 1 begin, then, with a reminder about the origin of the idea of 
citizenship that long antedated the modern nation-State but which is 
now tightly bound up with it. 

The idea of citizenship was forged in two maj )r formative periods. 
The first formulation occurred during the rise and fail of the Greek city- 
Slates from roughly the seventh to the fourth centuries B,C. and was 
carried over with modincations to the Roman Republic and Empire. 
The second took place In connection with the growth of the modern 
nation-states in the revolutionary era of Western Europe and America 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries. We in the U,S, are 
inheritors of both periods. The founders of the American Republic not 
only drew heavily upon both the Greco-Roman and Western European 
traditions of citizenship, but they made significant cont ribuiions of their 
own to the idea of democratic citizenship. As ihe twt ntieth century 
draws to a close it is clear that we are in a third formal c period when 
the idea of citizenship will again need to be rciuimulated to take 
account of the drastically changed world situation, which the men of the 
eighteenth century could not foresee. 

The Origin of Citizen§hip in Grico-Roman Republlci 

It can be argued that the idea of citizenship can be traced further back 
than the Greeks. In fact, I have so argued on the basis of scholarly 
accounts of the rise of the Sumerian city-states in the period from 3000 
to 2500 B,C. But the history is so fragmentary and the infiuence upon 
the Western tradition so tenuous that I start where the historical record 
is more than ample and the significance for us is direct and telling. Even 
so. the history is long and complicated, so I can touch only the high 
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spots And must he ver\ scltfLti\eJ 

I wu mam pi>mis about the origin of the idea ot clti/enship art: 
1) citi/enHhip was bdsed upon membership in a political community 
regulated by man-made laws rather than upon membership in a lamiK 
elan, or tribe based upon kinship, religion, ethnic buckground. or 
mhented status: and 2) the predominant view of citizenship in tlfth-^ 
centur> Athene was that cui/enhhlp .meant that the laws were made, 
administered, and judged b> free cifi/ens who were both rulers and 
ruled, not merely subjects of a king or priest w ho made or revealed the 
laws, in the first case citi/enship entailed rights and responsibilities 
conferred by law (achieved status) in contrast to roles and obligations 
conterred by mherited class, kinship, or sex (ascribed status)/ln the 
second case the free citi/ens were members of a democratic or 
republican political community in which the dti/en class participated 
actively in the affairs of the state. 

The significant tact about jhe rise of the Greek city-states from the 
seventh to the fifth centuries B.C. was that authority for governing, for 
maintaming social order, and for adminisierinf justice was transferred 
from household patriarchs, tribal chiefs, military nobles, literate 
priesthoods, or hereditary kinis to the political community centering 
upon the city-state or polis. While some of the outward forms and 
terminology of tribe and clan were often kept for the sake of ethnic 
pride, the Greek city-states dropped the essentially ascriptive 
characteristics of kinship ties typical of traditional folk societies and 
established citizenship in the polity as the overarching tie of unity that 
bound the community together. The bonds of sentiment and loyalty to 
.the territorial state beeame the primary forms of social cohesion, 
superior to family or kin, class or caste, or any kind of voluntary 
association. The key personality in this fundamental change was the 
powerful Athenian statesman, Cleisthenes, whose political reforms 
apparently were effected in the last decade of the sixth century B.C. 

This transfer of legitimate authority from kinship lineage to politv is 
nicely described by Robert Nisbet, Schweitzer Professor of the 
Humanities at Columbia: 

VV hat we seu. therefore, taking place with revolutionary suddenness 
and s^^up js a total transformaiion of a social system. Instead of the 
traditionaL kmship-based pluralism of Athenian authority, there is 
now a monolithic unit that arises from a governmental system 
reaching directly down to the individual citi/en. Instead of a system of 
law based upon immemorial tradition, its interpretation subject to the 
elders of kinship society and always slow and uncertain, we have now 
u system of Aihenian Uw that is prescriptive, that is made, rather than 
merely mterpreted out of tradition, and that isdeemed bindinguponall 
Athenians irrespective of kinship lineage. We see, too* a growing 
commonality of all Athenians, one that did not and could not exist so 
long as the sense of community rose primarily from the fact of 
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generation, thfnugh tribe or wlun. And tlnalK. ihcre is m i he new 
AiKcn'H 4 nuinilcsi iniiividu,ili^nu sprung from thetuiji thai hs-nccturih 
the indiMdua.L not ihc- kmship group, was the irreducibU' and 
unaU^rabk una o\ the Athtfni;in nuliiary^politKjal sssicni ' 
Whild Nisbei is pleasE^d to refer to the new polity as a ^^monoUthic 
unuv/* the rise und deeline of the Cireek polis frotti 800 to 300 B.C. 
would seareely justity universal appheation ot sueh a descnption. 
espeeially tor Aliens, in the seventh century BXV iiidependent farmers 
were drawn mto the rolls of eiti/ens to fill the ranks of infatitrymen 
alongside the mounted eavalrymen of nobles. And under Cleisthenes 
propcrivle!^?. artisan^ and sailors in the mercantile and military navy 
also aained eiti/enship. These trends provided a broader base ot 
ciii/en^hip in Athens than in many other Creek polities, leading to its 
boast ot becoming a democracy. And the Horescence of drama^art, 
architecture, literature, and philosophy that was the glory of llfth^ 
century Athens both sprang from and centered upon the polls as the 
ssmbol and culmination of aciti/en's fiflfiUment, A classic statement ol 
the ^deal of Athenianciti/enship was expressed by Pericles in his funeral 
oration m the first year of the Peloponneslan War in 43 1 B.C. While it 
was indeed an idealized version, nevertheless it had some of the same 
claim upon the loyalties and commitments of Athenians that Lincoln's 
address on the battlefield at Gettysburg came to have for Americans: 
Our eonstitution... favours the many instead of the tew: this is why it 
\^ called a'democraey. If we look to the laws, they afford equal justice 
to all in their private differences; if to social standing, advaneenient in 
public life falls to reputatian fur eapacity, class considerations not 
being allowed to interfere with merit; nor again does poverty bar the 
' way. if a man is able to serve the state, he is not hindered by the 
obscurity of his condition- The freedom which we enjoy in our 
government extends also to our ordinary life. There, far from 
exercismgajealous surveillance over each other, we do not feel called 
upon to be angry with our neighbor for doing what he likes ... But all 
this ease in our private relations does not make us lawless as eiti/ens=. = . 

We throw open our city to the world, and never by alien acts exclude 
foreigners from any oppurt unity of learning or observing, although 
the eyes of an enemy may occasionally profit by our liberality.... 

Our public men have, beside^i politics, their private affairs to attend 
to, and our ordinary eiti/ens, though occupied with the pursuits of 
industry, are sttll fair judges of public matters; for. unlike any other 
nation, regarding him who takes no part in these duties not as 
unambitious but as useless, we Athenians are able to judge at all events 
if we cannot originate, and instead of looking on discussion as a 
stumbling block in the way of action, we think it an indispensable 
preliminary to any action at alL^ 
This Periclean view of the ideal fifth-century Athenian citizen as 
described by the historian Thucydidas was destined, however, to be 
eclipsed in much of subsequent history by other conceptions of Greek 
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ati/ynship rtumiilattrd by Plato and Arisioile, both ot svhum \^rote 
ihtfir innuenual treat, st;s durmM the dedine and crises besetiinii the 
Greek polls m the tourth ccniurv B.C\ Atier a long and exhausimg war 
with Spuria, the Atheaian polity was weakened and eventually 
overcome by the Ntacedonian kings, Philip and Alexander Plato 
attributed this deeline and tall to a rampant mdi\ idualism. a resurgence 
o! traditional kinship and religious beliets, a preoccupation^ith 
personal and private wealth, and the prejudices and ignorance of the 
common people {i/vmt>s) whose passions as citi/ens led to successive 
miustices and tyranny over the best and the brightest. 

It was m this setting that Plato drew up his ideal political community 
in the Repuhiic. Impressed by the discipline and militarv superiority of 
the authoritarian Spartan state in contrast to the factional rivalries of 
democratic Athens, Plato visualized a state that would be ruled by a 
wise, just, and well-educated class of g uardians who could subordinate 
their passions for the good of the state. In contrast to the Periclean ideal 
that each citi/en would alternately work, fight, and rule, Plato argued 
that justice required all persons to do only that for which they were best 
titted: workers to work, warriors to fight, and guardians to rule. In a 
loose sense, good citi/enship consisted of each ciass doing what it was 
best fitted for: in a strict sen^e. the only genuine citizens were the 
aristocratic class of guardians, selected and trained by a rigorous system 
of state-controlled education to perform their roles as phiiosopher' 
kings. They were the only ones who could surmount the passions of the 
body, the connning ties of family, kinship, wealth, and religion, and 
grasp the genuine truth, beauty, and goodness of the real world of ideas 
by meanii of a higher education achieved through the intellectual 
discipline of mathematics, metaphysics, and dialectics. 

Plaid's vision of the aristocratic and essentially closed political 
comrnunity does indeed illustrate Nisbet's term *^monolithic unity." 
Thus, it has perennial appeal to those who have wished to overcome the 
excessive individualism and freedom and passions of the mob in the 
interests of "higher' intellectual and moral virtues as these are defined 
by the well-educated upper classes who have been privileged to 
contemplate and grasp the true ideas of reality that He beyond the ebb 
and flow of practical experience. 

But the other powerful voice that defined a Greek view of citizenship 
was that of Aristotle whose Poiitics and fiihus were enormously 
innuential despite their prosaic and pedantic quality in comparison 
with Plato's poetic, even mystic, vision of Utopia. Aristotle*s views were 
much more pluralistic. He found some good in all three of the major 
forms of government, a classification of his that proved to be a starting 
point for political philosophers for some 2,000 years. The government, 
which is the supreme authority of the state, may be in the handi of one! 
few^ or many. In each case there is a true form that may become a 
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per version oi ..uiiupiHm. I he lest ot the diiterence is thui in Li true turm 
the ruler is ruling on behult of the common interest of all, and in the 
persersion the ruler is ruling on behalt of the private interest of the ruler. 
So the paradigm becomes; 

scrscs the Pubhc Oood Server the Pnsiite Interest ot 

One Monareh\ 1 yranns I he king 

y.^^ Ansti)erae> Oligarehv Wealths property 

iisvncr^ 

Vhins Republic or Democracy Needy poor 

C\3mmonwealth 
(Constitutionalism) 

Aristotle thus does not come out unequivocally for a single true torm 
ot gosernment. hut his biases are generally on the side of aristocracy o.^ 
conNtitutionalism. His aristocratic leanings shosv when he would 
confine citi/enship to the -free mm" thereby ruling out women, 
children. s\d\cs. mechanics, traders, and farmers who had to work lor a 
hCmg and s^ho did not, therefore. ha%e the natise ability or the 
education or t he leisure to engage fully in the task of ruling. But svhen he 
spoke about the citi/en class itself. Anstotle sounded very much like a^ 
constitutionalist or a republican. The citi/ens are all equal m their 
politicaLnghts and responsibilities, for a ciii/en is ruled only by other 
citi/ens, all of whom take part and take Uirns in governing. 

All citi/ens hold the ''office of citizen." 1 here are two kinds of office. 
One has a fixed term and is determinate in length. These are held by the 
gos ernment officials who are elected or appointed to a specific office for 
specific functions. The other "office of citizen" is of indeterminate or 
continuous duration and applies to the duties and responsibilities that 
a//citi/ens have in their capacities as rulers, deciders, and judgers m the 
legislative assemblies and courts of the commonwealth, Aristotle thus 
clearlv distinguishes free and equal citi/ens. who share m ruhng the 
state/from the subjects who have no voice in their government and have 
no legal rights of redress or protection, as in the case of slaves who are 
entireiv subjected to the absolute rule of the master, or children who are 
subjected to the benevolent rule of their parents. In contrast, citizens 
engage in self-government, taking turns in ruling and being ruled by 
their equals: 

[The citi/ens) special characteristic is that he shares in the 
administratmn of justice, and in offices. Now of offices some are 
discontinuous, and the same persons are not allowed to hold them 
twice, or can only hold them after a fixed interval; others have no limit 
of time for example, the office of [juryman] ortassemblyman*]. Let 
'^^A^n^^n cw^n^ w^ire members nf ihc popular assembly throughout their adult 
iiftf. The dsstfmbly had judicial as well as legislative functions. 
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us, tor iht' sAkc if! JiHiinction, wall it "indctinite otlke," ;ind v^c will 
a'^Numc that ihusc ^ho shdrt m >*uwh onlce^ ^rc citi/enN. Fhis is the 
mtHi <;iimprcht;nMvc definition of ^iti/trn ... He s\ho hd^ ihc power lo 
lake pun in the deliberative or judicial administration ui anv state is 
^aid b> ustobeaciti/enot tha[statc:and,speakHiggenera!Iy/asia 
a bud> or L'lii/ens sulficing tor the purposes ot life.^ 
Despue their dinerences as to the essential qualities at the truly jUst 
state {Plato's more absolutistic and Aristotle's more pluralistic), they 
agreed on two major eharacienstics thati would like to stress. One was 
that the piilitit al community was seen a^ the most valuable means for 
human tultillment and justice; the other was that education should bea 
public runclion ot the polity rather than a privale function of family, 
kmship, or religion. On the first point, Aristotle put it this way: 
F^erv Ntaie is a community of some kind, and every community is 
established with a view to some good.... But if all communities aim at 
some good, the state or political community, which is the highest of 
all, and which embraces all the rest, aims at good In a higher degree 
than any other, and at the highest good.^ 
Since the uUimate object of the state is the good life, then theciti/ens 
must be led to virtue by the inculcation of virtuous habits and rational 
principles: 

A city [^tate] can be virtuous only when the citizens who have a 
share in the government are virtuous, and in our state all the citi/ens 
share in the government,^ 
And how is this to be achieved? By a common public education 
conducted for all citizens by the state, Anstotie^s ideas concerning 
citizenship contained in the preceding quotations and in the following 
quotation were expressed over and over by the framers of the American 
Republic in the late eighteenth century: 

No one will doubt that the legislator should direct his attention 
above all to the education of youth: for the neglect of education does 
harm to the constitution. The citizen should be molded to suit the 
torm ot government under which he lives. For each government has a 
peculiar character which originaliy formed and which continues to 
prestTve u. [ he character of democracy creates democracy and the 
character ot oligarchy creates oligarchy; and always the better the 
character, the better the government. 

. smcethe whole city [stafe] has one end tvirtue], it is manifest that 
education should be one and the same for all, and that it should be 
public, and not private not as at present, when everyone looks after 
his ow n children separately, and gives them sepafate instruction of the 
son which he thinks hest; the training ip things w hich are of common 
mterest should be the same for all. Neither must we suppose that any 
one of the citi/ens belongs to himself, for they all belong to the state, 
and are each of them a part of the state, and the care of each part is 
inseparable from the care of the whole." 

That education should be regulated by law and should be an affair 
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n! ihi: stale ss tiol U) he denied, bul v^hul should he the character ot this 
pubhc cduatiiun, arul him ihe vnung should he educaied, are 
que^? lions which rtfrnam to he eonsidered 

Unfonunaiely, ArisioUe does not gel around in his PolUiis to telling 
us s^hat the proper poUiic^il education for citizens ^ihould be, beyond 
meniioning the usual elementary subjects taught in most city-state 
schools: reading and writing, gymnasiics, music, and possibly drawmg. 
It would have been interesiing to see what differences he would have 
prescribed for the education of citi/ens in each of his types ot 
government: monarchy, aristocracy, and constitutional republic. We 
do, however, get some insight into Aristotle's views of higher education 
in his Kihics where he outlines the proper subjects of study for a tree 
man, that is, a liberal education. 

When it came to a liberal education. Aristotle the philosopher and 
scientist won out over Aristotle the poUlical theorist and realist. In his 
Hihics Aristotle argued that the highest form of virtue was pure 
speculation. Man as knower and thinker was higher in the scale of 
human values than man as doer and citizen. Man s rational nature has a 
higher aspect and a lowe^. The higher is made up of the intellectual 
virtues and the lower of the moral virtues. These moral virtues, which 
are the outcome of habit formation, constitute the character of persons 
and are molded in the earlier years of life and schooling. 

The higher intellectual. virtues, which are the outcomes of teaching, 
are alsQ of a higher and lower type. The more noble is theoreiival 
reasoning that aims at knowledge for its own sake, formulates the first 
principles that describe the unchanging reality lying behind the natures 
of man. nature, and the universe, and determines the truth or falsity of 
propositions that define the unchanging aspects of existence. The 
liberal studies that best aid the intellectual faculties to discover these 
first principles are from higher to lower; theology, metaphysics, 
ontology, cosmology, physics, astronomy, psychology, biology, 
mathematics, and ^ogic. 

The less noble of the intellectual faculties hpraviical reasoning which 
aims at knowledge having to do with action or conduct (prudence) or 
the making and producing of things (art). The practical reasoning thus 
deals with the changeable and the variable in events as an aid to guiding 
human conduct and formulating rules for action. Here the citizen is guided 
through his study of politics, ethics, economics, rhetoric, and the arts. 

In this preference for the theoretical studies over the practical studies, 
Aristotle lent the weight of his influence to that of Plato in forming a 
Western intellectual and academic tradkion that has long viewed theory 
to be valued more than practice in a liberal education, truth^seeking to 
be a higher goal than the ioals of morality and justice, and acquisition 
of organi/ed knowledge to be preferred to the development of 
'normative judgments about right and wrong. 
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I his IS oiif nf the great irunies ortheCireck tradition ot philosophy as 
represented h\ Vlnin ami Sn.totlc. Although hmh onhem Uuind the 
highest rLirrn nl human colketive lite to reside in the piMiiieai 
eommunity rather than in traditional fuinily, ethnle, kinship, religious, 
or v^airior mihtary eommunaies, and although both agreed thai 
education vvas a prime fimetion ot the political eommunitvrneiiher of 
ihcm de\eU)ped a curneulum that toeuscd upon an edueaiion thai 
should directh promote a demoeratie state. Plato despaired of 
demoeraey and directed his guardians to eontempiate rhe pure reaiity 
that lies behind the rough and tumble of practical aflair^. Aristotle 
tound more of %alue in republican government, but he too viewed 
seientdie knowledge and theoretieal speculation as more noble than 
moral and practical conduct. 

Perhaps this is to he expected of philosophers and scientists whose 
views of the just and authoritative political community have little place 
tor trwedom and none for equality, except within very circumscribed 
conditions applying to a small minority of citizens dependent on larue 
populations of workers, aliens, and sla%m The mainstream of the 
Western intellectuai tradition found the Greek tradition to be quite 
congenial until the democratic revolutions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

there was, however, a major exception to this Platonic-Aristotelian 
philosophic tradition, and it had a considerable influence upon 
educators of the Roman Republic period but it apparently could not 
compete during the Roman Empire period and the Middle,Ages. This 
was the rhetorical tradition exemplified by the great Athenian teacher 
of rhetoric, Isocraies. a contemporary of both Plato and Aristotle. 
Isocrates carried on a running battle with the philosophers and the 
philosophical schools of his day. Me had little good to say about the 
abstract and irrelevant '^academic" studies of Plato's Academy and 
Aristotle's Lyceum. 

Isocrates argued instead thai the fateful problems lacing the Athenian 
polls following the Peloponnesian War could only be remedied by an 
education that faced head-on the problems posed by factionalism, 
excessive individualism, poverty, overpopulation, corruption, and 
despair. Isocrates argued that the highest human good was to be 
reah/ed in and through the political community and that the chief forms 
of human excellence rested in service to the polity. The chief means to 
this end resided in man's reason, which gave him the ability to conduct 
discourse that could lead to sound practical judgments. Man may be "a 
political animar' as Arisototle said, but his genius is that he can be "a 
persuading animal,'* communicating with others to establish a polity 
under the rule of law. ^ 
The ideal citi/en is thus the rhviar. or orator, not the philosopher or 
scientist He heaped scorn on the idea that the good citizen can be' 
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formed b\ i^^fiu vrars ol immersion m purely abstract academic studies 
like mmhemaucs, wienwe. or inyiaph>^ics. In wontrast. the orator in a 
man v^hu is devoted to public utUiirs, accepts the duiiesand obligations 
of eitj/en?*hip. and mlorms him^elt thoroughK by a broad ranue ot 
srudics. includmg not only rhgioric, but logic, literature, history, 
political s^ienee. and ethics. With this kind ot "practicar edueation, the . 
oraions readv to de\eU)p a sense oi good judiimeni ab^JUt the probiyms 
raeing the poli^ and to enter into reasoned diseussKms m the public 
torums \\iih other citi/ens in order to arrne at jus: decisions ot public 
polics . 

One matter ot special note was that Isocrat^s was an ardent advocate 
ot a Pan-Hellenic union among the \uirrmg city-states as the only 
solution to ihe competition, risalry. and warfare pandemic among the 
mans, hmalt, mdis idualwtic city-states. But Isocrates lost his campaign 
tor e plunhus unum among the several city-states. The Greeks lett it to 
Macedonian conquerers and later to the Roman conquerers to impose a 
kind ot external order upon the political pluralism that they 
ihcmsehes could not overcome. 

Isocrates* proposals were apparently too slow and too democrutic tor 
his times. He argued tor the process of public discussion and discourse 
as the means ot arriving at accurate and valid judgments, based upon 
persistent study of relevant factors and rational influence free from 
emotional bias. He admitted that man cannot achie%e irrefutable, 
certain knowledge in human attairs. 

But m the recurring crises of the fourth century B.C, that plagued the 
several city-states of Greece, people wanted sociaL moraK and political 
certainties! Some people found these, they ihought, in philosophy, in 
mysticism, and in religion rather than in the political commumty. 
Others found or tried to find greater certainty in a new kind of political 
Lommunity that stressed the centralized authority of large-^scale empire, 
first under the Macedonian Empire that extended from Greece to India 
and Eiiypt and then under the Roman Empire that extended from the 
Middle East and Egypt to Britain. 

The one point I wish to make here is that the early Roman experience 
paralleled somewhat the Cireek shift from kinship to polis. For 
example, during the Roman Republic (from the fifth to the end of the 
tlrst centurv B CM the authority of the Roman state was overlaid on an 
extremelv powerful network of authority that rested very largely in the 
hands of the father of a family {pater familias) or household that often 
consisted of relatives, clients, servants, and slaves as well as wife and 
children. This authoritarian struciuie of authority and protection 
centered in the power of the father {pairia potvstas) who was 
responsible for the safety, security, and welfare of the kinship group. 
The family rather than the individual was the basis of legal, religiouH. 
and social unitv. 



The family, not the individual, was the irreducible unit of iradititm 
and luw inihu Human Kepubliy down until the time of the Augustan 
reforms. .. Until very late in the history of the republic, the family was 
made to bear responsibility for mem individual offenses, and it was the 
prime agency of retribution for injuries suffered by one of its 
members. Something akin to a highly stabilized, fully accepted blood 
feud existed ur^der^the puiriu /?£^/i\w.v....Oftenses such as murder, 
assuult. arson, trespass, and injury were held by the Romans to be 
private offenses, to be privately negotiated, and not, as we today 
regard them, grimes against the slate itself.'^ 
Thus the family had great autonomy and collective power in law, in 
religion, and in property and wealth. Individuals could not own 
property except with the express authority of ihe paier /amZ/to, This 
auionomy also prevailed in education. By custom the sons of upper- 
class patrician families were educated in and through the family, 
whereas the children of plebeian classes seldom had very much 
schooling of a literate sort. But the power and autonomy of the kinship 
groups under the Republic began to give way during the third and 
second centuries B,C as a, result first of incessant foreign wars and then 
of the civi! wars of the first century B.C. Finallyjn 27 B.C the Empire 
officially succeeded the Republic when the general Octavian became the 
.emperor Augustus. 

As Nisbet points out, the military necessity of soldiers to obey their 
commanders rather than their fathers was a key element in this 
transition of authority from kinship group to the state, a transition 
somewhat akin to that performed by Cleisthenes in Athens some 500 
years earlier. Legitimate auihoriiy was transferred from the family to 
the state, now in the person of the emperor rather than in the Senate or 
the Assembly, and the power of law was directly enforced on individuals 
rather than mediated through families as in the Republic. The efforts of 
a Cicero at the end of the Republic or a Quintilian at the height of the 
Empire to espouse the educational ideas of Isocrales could not 
withstand the autocratic and authoritarian pressures of the Imperium. 
When rhetoric had little influence in public policy making, it became 
an embellishment for an ever more refined oratorical style cultivated for 
its own sake rather than for the art of political persuasion among free 
citi/ens. The law replaced phiiosophy and rhetoric in the idea of 
citizenship. 

In the course of the next six or seven centuries, the Roman law of the 
Empire was interpreted and developed in ways that made it enormously 
innuential when the nation-states of the modern period began to be 
formed. Nisbet applies the term 'Apolitical intellectuals'* to those 
lawyers, teachers, textbook writers, and advisors to the emperor who 
contributed to the basic ideas of the Roman law. The culmination of 
this work was the Corpus Juris Civilix, a masterly codification 
undertaken by a commission of jurists headed by Tribonian, an advisor 
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to the Emperor .lustmian, Btftween 529 and 565 A.D. severq I volumes 
were published, consisiing of constitutions promulgated^ by the 
emperors since Hadrian in the second century A D. the collected 
opiinions of jurists, and a general textbook of the law. 
' Generally known as the Justinian code, these volumes, handed down 
throughout the Middle Ages, became part of the revival of classical 
learning that stimulated the growth of cathedral schools and 
universities in Ihe twelfth and thirteenth centuries. One of the great 
ironies, however, was the fact that the Roman civil law gave great 
comfort and justification to those rulers of the fifteenth iind sixteenth 
centuries who were seeking to establish the political legitimacy of 
national states, supreme in their own right and free from subservience to 
the overall auihorily of a universal Roman church or a revived Holy 
Roman Empire modeled upon Justinian's own vision of a Universal 
Christian Roman Empire, 

Nisbet defines four central political principles of the Roman law that 
are useful for our purposes.'" I) The political order has sovereignty 
over all the other groups and interests in society; sovereignty involves'^ 
the state's monopoly of legitimate force and a high degree of 
eentrali/ation of aurhority. 2) No other ^rm of association lawfully 
exists in society unless it is conceded the right to exist by the political 
sovereign. 3) The interpersonal relations of citizens are considered 
legal only if based upon willing consent; hence, hereditary, ascripiive, 
traditional customs have no status in law unless they can be converted 
into contractual relations. This applies to the original "contract" by 
which human beings were presumed to have founded collectively the 
state itseir 4) The only polilicaUy recognized units in the society are 
individual citizens upon whom the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship rest, 

I began this quick review of the idea of eiti;^enship by making two 
points about its origins in the Greco-Roman period. The first was that 
citizenship arose with the rise of political communities based upon man- 
made laws that took precedence over the customs and conventions of 
kinship, religion, or inherited status. This idea prevailed when the 
Greek polis replaced tribal groups and when the Roman Empire 
replaced the Roman Republic, which had largely recognized the kinship 
authority of pater paiestas. But kinship relations and tribal authorities 
were reestablished in the geographic domain of the Roman Empire when 
it siXccumbed to the Germanic invasions of the fourth to the eighth 
cMturies A.D. For some 1.000 years during the Middle Ages, 
citizenship in a political community was eclipsed by the pluralistic 
memberships that characterized medieval society: 

Kinship had almost as mueh sway [in midieval society] as it had had ^ 
in earliesi Romi, during the period of the republic, and in earliest 
Aihens, prior lo the Cleisihenean reforms. Medieval society was a vast 
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web of group?!, gnmmunitms, and associatiDns, each claiming 
jurijidiciHin over thtf funtUnns and activities of m members. The 
yhurch was powerful; bui, so, after the twelfth century, were guild, 
profession, monastery, and manor. It would be hard, finally, to think 
of two more unlike structures than feudalism, de^ntralized and 
localized in essence, and the kind of imperial Roman society that had 
given rise 10 the sysiem of jaw we are here concerned with." 
So, after some IJOO years of varying fortunes (roughly from the sixth 
century B.C to the sixth century A.D.), the idea of political 
citizenship went into deciine during nearly 1,000 years of the Middle 
A|es. a was revived, refurbished, and began to dominate the major 
Western societies m they formed a series of modern nation^siaies/ In 
contrast to the long career of the general idea of political citizenship in 
the Greco^Roman period, the second point I would make is ihai 
democratic citizenship had only a fairly short career of a century or two, 
pre-eminently in Athens, It was an idea whose time had definitely not 
come. It could not withstand the attacks upon it from the side of 
pluralistic, traditional kinship and religious ties nor from the side of 
monistic, absoluiistic, authoritarian controls exercised by military, 
political, or religious sovereigns who claimed to rule by higher authority 
than the consent of the people. It was this vox pupuii ihrn was revived, 
refurbished, and reconstituted by the 'Apolitical intellectuals" of the 
eighteenth-century democratic revolution. 

The Modtrn Idea of Democratic Citizenship 

The revival of the idea of citi?.enship arose in connection with the 
origins of the modern European nation-states in the sixteenth and 
seventeeth centuries, and the idea of democratic citizenship received its 
modern formulation in connection with the democratic revolution thai 
swept much of Western Europe and British America in the eighteenth 
century. I find very illuminating the interpretation of Robert R/Palmer, 
Yale historian, that the democratic revolution was a single 
revolutionary movement that broke out in many different parts of 
Western civilization, especially in the decades from 1760 to 1800.'^ The 
first manifestation was the American Revolution: the French Revolution 
was the most extreme and most violent; reform movements appeared in 
England and Ireland; and short-lived republics were set up in Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, and Poland in the 17§0s and 
1790s, 

Palmer makes the point that these revolutions did not spread from 
America or from France to the other countries. Rather, each country 
had its own agitations, its own protests, and its own assaults on the 
established orders, which from the mid-seventeenth to the mid- 
eighteenth centuries had become more aristocratic, more closed, more 
elite, more self-perpetuating and hereditary, and more privileged. Even 
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the parliament, assemblies, coundls, and diets that were based upon 
some sort of representative principle had beeome less responsive to the 
welfare of the eommon people, 

Each country had its own revolutionary upheavals aimed at more 
participation in government by a greater share of the populace, more 
equality in such participation, and greater protection for the civil 
liberties and civil rights of an enlarged body of citizens. But the 
conservative resistance in most countries was such that by 1800 the 
established orders had regained their powers and the republics had 
reverted to aristocracies or monarchies, with two exceptions. The 
French Revolution maintained its republican facade until the counter- 
revolution under Napoleon established the empire formally in 1804, 
The American revolution was the only one to succeed without a major 

reaction, . , , 

It is worth reminding ourselves what the democratic revolutionaries 

in the eighteenth century were revolting againsL Palmer argues 

persuasively that the 40-year movement was essentially "democratic" in 

the sense that there was a growing desire for an equality that would do 

away with the inherited forms of social stratification: 

Poliiically, the Eighteenth Century movement was against the 

possession of government, or any public power, by any established, 

privileged, closed, or sglf-recruiting bodies of men. It denied that any 

person could exereise coercive authority simply by his own right, or by 

right of his status, or by right of *^history " either in the old-fashioned 

sense of custom and inheritance, or in any newer diaiectical sense, 

unknown to the eighteenth century, in which **hUlory" might be 

supposed to give some special elite or revolutionary vanguard a right 

to rule. The ^'democratic rivolution" emphasized the delegation of 

authority and the removability of officials, precisely because,,. neither 

delegation nor removability wire much recognized in actual 

institutions J ^ 

Now it is important lo remind ourselves that the revolutionary 
movements of the eighteenth century have been viewed quite differently 
during the past 200 years, Much depends on how one views the medieval 
configurations of social and political order. The contrast here between 
Palmer, the liberal historian, and Nisbet, the conservative sociologist, is 
instructive. Palmer speaks of the social stratification and growing 
aristocracy of the ^^constituted orders" of the medieval and early 
modern period. Nisbet speaks of the '^fedaralism*' of the medieval 
pluralist community. He finds great value in the autonomy, 
decentralization, and variety of the countless customs, traditions, and 
networks of groups. At the base of the social structure was the strong 
family system of kin, household, and clan. There were towns, guilds, all 
s kinds of occupational and fraternal associations, monasteries, parishes, 
universities, and courts: 

In kinship, religion, social class, local community, region, guild. 



mona?itery, university, and various other types of community lay. 

then, the medieval system of fcderalisin, one that can be truly 

described as a communitas communitatumj* 
Describing the medieval social systems as fcderalist and pluralist 
enables Nisbei to view their values favorably in contrast to the 
oppressive, centralized, bureaucratized, absolutistic, collectivist. 
modern nation-states that attacked and replaced the medieval 
synthesis. It is a similar valuing of the older order and revulsion against 
the excesses of the later French revolutionary period that led 
conservatives in Britain and elsewhere to praise the freedom of the 
privileged social and political groups of the old regimes. Those groups 
performed different functions and had different interests and thus should 
legitimately have different rights and obligations from those of the 
common people. 

Palmer, on the other hand, describes what these differences in rights 
and obligations had come to mean for the ''constituted bodies" of the 
Western European countries by the middle of the eighteenth century': 
Yerson^ did have rights as members of groups, not abstractly as 
^•cit\/ens," and all persons had some legal rights, whieh, however, 
reached the vanishing point for serfs in Eastern Europe and slaves in 
America. ..but the most noticeable similarities in the constituted 
bodies are to be found in two other features. First, the concept of 
"order" .Jrequently meant ihat there weresomeordersof men whose 
tunction was to fill positions of governance, in state orchurch, as 
distinguished from other orders whose functions were different. 
Secondly, there was a strong tendency, about a century old In the 
! 760s, toward inheritance of position in this governing elite, either by 
law or in fact, a tendency for influence to accumulate in a few families, 
or, in more abstract terms, for the imtUuiion of ihe familyto diffuse 
itself through the institutions of govemmeni [italics added], not to 
mention those of religion.... 
In short, the world had become more aristocraiicJ^ 
Palmer then describes the constituted bodies of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Some examples will illustrate the two tendencies 
mentioned above. In Sweden in the "Age of Freedom" ( 1719-1 ?72) the 
diet consisted of four houses: nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants. 
The burghers elected only burghers, and the peasants only peasants, so 
that each *'order*' or class was separated from the other. In Poland, 
Hungary, and. Bohemia the diets were monopolized by noble 
landowriers. In Prussia the civil service became virtually a self-selecting 
estate of the realm. In the Republic of Venice the "citizens" who were 
qualified for office were all nobles, and nobility was hereditary. 
Relatively few families dominated the citizenship in some of the Swiss 
cantons, which meant that citizenship was virtually hereditary. 

In the model republic of Geneva there were five orders of persons: 
citizens who were eligible to hold office; burghers who had the right to 



vote but not hold nffice; hahiiunts who had the right to do business but 
no poliiieal rights; naiives who were born in the city but not of ciii/en ur 
burgher families; and subjects who lived in the country but were ruled 
by the city. Altogether, including the free cities of Germany and the 
French and English parliaments, the trend was toward more family 
rule, more closed cnrporative membership, and a tendency to self- 
perpetuation in office. 

It was this growing dominance of preferred status favoring the rights 
and privileges of family, kinship, wealth, property, and social class that 
the revolutionary movements objected to. The doctrines of natural 
rights, of social contract, of equality, and of political liberty were in 
large part directed at doing away with the preferred status that had been 
made into permanent legal relationships, fixing the rights and 
obligations of special groups into a hierarchical political order. In this 
feudal context the idea of citizenship, where it was mentioned at all, had 
become ideniified with a narrowly defined and small group in society. 
1 he democratic revolution essentially aimed to broaden the meaning of 
citi/^enship to include a much wider range of male adults, if not all of 
them, and to rederine the role of citizens in such a way that they not only 
became active participants as individuals in the day-to-day political 
process but became, collectively as "the people," the very founders of 
the political compaci itself. 

The political thought of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
the course of the democratic revolution are far too complicated and 
controversial to be summarized here. I can only select a few points for 
emphasis that seem to mn to highlight the formulation of a new meaning 
for citi/enship in the U,S. as it grew out of the American Revolution and 
was incorporated in the new American Republic, Here I draw upon the 
recent scholarship of major American historians who have dealt 
especially with this formative period in American history J** 

The essential point here is that, above all, the American Revolution 
was politival in its intent and in its results. It was not aimed at a total 
overturning and reconstruction of society, as the Jacobin phase of the 
French Revolution turned out to be. The British-American colonies 
had already achieved a good deal of the social equality and had never 
been plagued with the hereditary aristocracy that so infuriated the 
French revolutionists; f n America there was great feith in the virtues of 
independent property owners; there was little effort to achieve a radical 
redistribution of the economic sources of wealth or production, except 
for the expropriation of the lands and property of loyalists who fled to 
Canada. 

What did influence the American patriots was the oppressive power 
of the British Parliament and of the royal officials who sought to 
compel obedience of the colonists from afar, treating them like 
^'subjects" rather than like **ciii/.ens." Repressive compulsion by taxes. 
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by standing armies, and by arrogant and aristocratic officiaU came 
more and moru easily to be identified as tyranny and as a.violation of the 
citizens' rights to liberty and equality. 

To justify the citizens' rights, revolutionary thought in eighteenth- 
century America drew upon a stock of five historical ideas that Bernard 
Bailyn identifies as: I) the classical literature on politics from Plato and 
Aristotle to Cicero, Sallust, and Taciius who wrote on the corruption 
and decline of virtue that was undermining the Roman Republic; 2) the 
Enlightenment literature on the social contract and political reform 
rangmg from Montesquieu and Locke to Voltaire and Rousseau; 3) the 
English tradition of common law stressing equity, justice, and ci\'ii 
rights: 4) the Puritan covenant theology that envisioned a special 
destiny in America for God's contract with man; and 5) especially in 
Bailyn's view, the radical politics of the seventeenth<entury revolution 
m England, the Civil War, and the Commonwealth period as illustrated 
by John Milton. James Harrington, and Algernon Sidney. Their 
outlook on civil liberties helped to shape the republican ideas of Whigs 
in the eighteenth century in opposition to the view of Tories, who 
defended royal sovereignty. 

The American solution was to turn away from the traditional 
constituted bodies and turn to *Uhe people" as the sovereign constituent 
power for establishing govarnments ihac would rest upon the natural 
rights of liberty and equality and that would function by popular 
consent, political reprasentation, independence from foreign rule, and 
separation of political powers. 

One of the most innuenlial statements of this redefinition of **the 
people'' as the constituent power of the legitimate political community 
IS, of course, the Declaration of Independence, which funneled a 
century of democratic revolutionary thought into the prose of Thomas 
Jefferson through the drafting committee consisting of Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sherman, Robert R, Livingston, and 
Jefferson himself: ; 

We hold these Truths to be self^evidenj, that all Men are created 
equal, that they are endowed bytheir Creator with certain unalienable 
Riihis, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness That to secure these Rights, Governments are instituted 
amoni Men. deriving their just Powers from the Consent of the 
Governed, that whenever any Form of Uovernmeni becomes 
destructive of these Ends, [t is the Right of the People to alter or to 
abolish it. and to insiitute new Government, laying m Foundation on 
such f*rinciples, and organizing its Powers in sugh Form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to affect their Safety and Happiness.... 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of 
America.., do, in the Name, and by Authority of the good People of 
these Colonies, solemnly Publish and Declare, That these Uniled 
Colonies are. and of Right ought to he, Free and Independent Siat^... . 
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Four of ihi? 13 stales, thus tjeclared to be independent and to 
rest upon the sovereignly of their ciii/ens, had already drawn up and 
adopted con^tiiuiions before 4 July 1 776. One of the most innueniial in 
staling the basic ideas of liberty and equality was the Declaration of 
Rights drafted by Oeorge Mason and adopted by the Virginia Assembly 
on 12 June 1776 as a bill of rights to its new constitution. Its several 
clauses spell out for a particular sime in greater detail what Jefferson's 
eloquent words implied that the several states held in common: 
Thai all men are by naiure equally free and independent, and have 
certain inherem righis, of which, when ihey enter into a stale of 
?iQcieiy, ihey cannot by any compact, deprive or divest their posteriiy; 
namefy. the enjtiyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring 
and possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safely. 

That all power is vested in, and consequenily derived trom, the 
people; thai magistrates are their trusiees and servants, and at ail limes 
amenable to them. 

I hai government is, or ought to be. insiiiuted for the common 
benefit, protection and security of the people, nation or community... 

. when u government shall be found inadequate or contrary to these 
purposes, a majority of the community hath an indubitable, 
unalienable and indefensible righi to reform, alter or abolish it. 

That no man, or set of men, are entitled ro exclusive or separate 
emoluments or privileges from the community but in consideration of 
public services, which not being descendible, neither ought the offices 
of magistrate, legislator or judge to be hereditary. 

That the legislative, executive and judicial powers should be 
separate and distinct. 

That., all men having sufficient evidence of permanent common 
interest with, and atiachmeni to the community have the right to 
suffrage, and cannot be taxed, or deprived of their property for public 
use. without their own consent, or that of their representatives, 
Thereupon the Declaration lists specific items of due process and civil 
liberties that made up a "bill of rights": the right of individuals to a 
speedy trial by jury with due process: prohibition of excessive bail, of 
inhuman punUhments, and of generaLwarrants for search and seizure; 
protection of freedom of the press; subordination of the military to civil 
power; and free exercise of religion. 

The bills of rights of other states in various ways extended this list to 
cover a wider range of citizens* rights: freedom of speech, assembly, and 
petition; right to bear arms and haheas vnrpus\ equal protection of the 
laws; inviolability of household; and prohibition against ex post faao 
laws and expropriation of property without due process of law. 

The enumeration of these rights and liberties in the state 
constitutions, many of which were later incorporated in the U,S. 
Constitution and Bill olf Rights, was the way the colonists sought to 
devise a political community in which the citizens as a body exercized 
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thtf ultimate legitimate authurity. This authority deserved obedience for 
the sake of order, but at the same time it protected the individuar^ rights 
trom the coercive absolutism of a totalitarian ^tate. The statement of 
rights and liberties represented the citi/ens* effort to solve the persistent 
dilemma of order based upon the sovereignty of "the people" versus 
liberty for the individual citi/en. 

It is all too evident to us today that the patriots really meant whiie 
men when they came to spell out the rights of the people, and they 
meant while men of. property when it came to voting. But at leaBt these 
eighteenth-eeniury patriots opened up the closed consiituted bodies of 
1,000 yearH' standing, in such a way that their successors could 
eventually wipe out the property qualification and the sexual, racial, 
and age restrictions in the definitions of full democratic citizenship. 

The dilemma of securing order while proteciing individual freedoms 
was especially acute during this process of releasing people from the 
coercion imposed by the arislocracy and of substituting a voluntary 
acceptance of authority based upon the decisions of the body of 
citi/ens and at the same time leaving room for dissent, difference of 
view, and freedom of thought. In hi^ widefy influential 5fK7"a/ rc^^i/r^c7, 
Rousseau put it this way: '\.,the strength of the State can alone secure 
the liberty of its memberH,"^^ Some interpreters see in this the attempt of 
the state to require persons to be ''forced to be free," Nisbei, for 
example, considers Rousseau to be the epitome of the advocates of the 
absolutist, monolithic state in view of his almost mystical analysis of the 
''general wiir^ as the egalitarian expression of the public interest as 
formulated by the people as a whole, 

Perhaps Rousseau was an extremist advocate of the fmlUUal 
community as superior to and as embracing all other communities, as 
Nisbet says, but the American founders of state and federal republics 
accepted only selected parts of Rousseau*s attacks upon the old regimes. 
They certainly did not adopt his view of an absolutist though egalitarian 
state: they were too much concerned with freedom. But some of them 
did borrow from him the concept of a citi/en acting collectively with 
other tree and equal citizens to form and run a legitimate political 
community. They also adopted his view that the individual citizen 
should not only voluntarily obey the laws but should be free to act, 
think, and believe as an individual under the freedoms secured by those 
laws and bills of rights. 

I believe that Palmer makes the points about Rousseau that are most 
Significant for the n^w conceptions of citizenship that the American 
revolutionaries were fVirmulating in the 1770s and 17HOs: 

If one v*?efu to name the one book in which the revolutionary 
uHpirations f?f the period from 1760 to 1800 were most cnmpacily 
em hod led, n WfUJid he the Si h tut (/tintrai t.... 

Ihe Sifriai ( onirat t remains the great book of the pojitieaj 
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revolution ... What is certain is that the greatest vogue of the book 
came aftlT the tawt ul revolution. The book did not so much make the 
revolution as it was made by it..„ 

The best way to understand the book h not to compare its 
propositions to later democratic practice.., nor yet to view it as an 
anticipation of totalitarianism.. .but to contrast it with the attitudes 
prevailing at the time it was written [1*7621, wf which orte of the most 
fundamentalwas that some men must in the nature of things take care 
of others, that some had the right to govern and others the duty to 
obey.... 

The Social Coniract was therefore a quest for rightful authority, for 
a form of state in which obedience would turn into duty, while all the 
while an ethical philosophy stressing individual liberty was preserved. 
Rousseau could find no place to locate this fmal authority e.^ccept in 
the community Usi-lf. Those who obey must in the last analysis 
command. The subject must, in the end, be the sovereign....'" 
Palmer sums up what ihg Social Contraci meant to the men of the 
1760^ who were in a mood of rebellion: 

First of all, the theory of the political community, of the people, or 
nation, wa.s revolutionary in implication: it posited a community 
based on the will of the living, and the active sense of membership and 
voluntary participation, rather than on history, or kinship, or race, or 
past conquest, or common inheritance, or the chance of birth into an 
already existent political system. It denied sovereign powers to kings, 
to oligarchs, and to all governments. It said that any form of 
government could be changed. It held all public officers to be 
removable. It held that law could draw its force and its legality only 
from the gommunity itself....^' 
Although RousHeau may not have been the greatest influence upon 
the Americans who put their revolution into terms of political 
philosophy, there is an interegting parallel in his concept of ''citizen," In 
the Social Contraci Rousseau defines "citizen** this way when he is 
defining the social compact: 

...this act of association creates a mora! and collective body... 
receiving from this act its unity, its common identity, its life, and its 
will. 

This public person, so formed by the union of all other persons, 
formerly took the name of r/n% and now takes that of Repuhliv or 
hfidy politic: it is called by its members State when passive. Sovereign 
when active, and Power when compared with others like itself. Those 
who are associated in it take collectively the name of people, and 
severally are called ciiizem, as sharing in the sovereign power, and 
subjects, as being under the laws of the State. 
Now compare this with the preamble to the Massachusetts 
constitution of 1780, written by John Adams, who was certainly no 
flaming egalitaritn radical: 

The body politic is formed by a voluntary association of 
individuals. It is a social compact, by which the whole people 
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tonvtnanis with mch ciii/en, and eayh citi/en with the whole peaple. 
that ail shall be gijvernt-d by certain laws for the common good ^' 
Palmer points oul that the word "covenant'' could go back to tht* 
Mayjhnver Compact but that "sociar and "^citizen" could very well 
have come from Rousseau's Social Comracu which Adam^ had read as 
early as 1765. Be that as it may, Palmer makes the significant point that 
the word "citizen" in its modern usage was brought into the English 
language from the French by the Americansat thetimeof the American 
Revolution. The English^used the word only to refer to full inhabitants 
of cities. And he further points out that the phrase "We the people 
ordain and establish" (to express the theory that the people were the 
consiiiuent power) was first used in the Massachusetts constitution of 
1 780 and found its way from there to the U.S. Constitution of 1 787 and 
to many of the other state constitutions. 

Running through all shades of American opinion by the mid-178()s 
was an uneasy feeling that something had to be done about the political 
process at both the state and the national levels. Alarms were being 
sounded throughout the land in press and pulpit and coffee house. 
Protests against high prices, corruption in high places, bribery and 
payoffs to public officialsl excessive affluence among the wealthy and 
excessive poverty among the disadvantaged, hucksterism among land 
speculators, arbitrary conriscation of property, reckless issuance of 
paper money by capricious legislatures, the decline of religion and 
public virtue^^all ihese fed the long-held suspicion of political power 
and tempted many to believe that unrestrained state legislatures or 
majority rule at home were little better than an unrestrained Crown or 
Parliament abroad. 

The earlier republican faith that '*the people*' were basically virtuous 
or could be made so if they were given liberty to rule themselves 
began to weaken in the face of the mountainous problems that were 
piling up after a decade of experience among 1 3 independent states. So, 
more and more thoughtful people of a 'federalist" persuasion began to 
argue that liberty alone, or religion alone, or education alone could not 
assure a sound political community. Constitutional reform itself and 
the strengthening of political institutions themselves were required in 
order to remedy the licentiousness and viciousness of unrestrained 
liberty and equality. Paramount among such reforms were a 
strengthening of the executive and judicial branches of government to 
balance the legislative and the strengthening of a senate to balance the 
popularly elected assembly. The Massachusetts constitution of 1780 
presaged this feeling, but by the mid^l780s the feeling also grew that 
reforms in the state governments alone were not enough, that reform 
had also to extend upward to the central government. As Gordon S. 
Wood puts it: "State governments, however well structured, no longer 
seemed capable of creating virtuous laws and citizens, The calling of 
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thu ConNtuutiimal (Convention was thus tKe culmination of a decade of 
trial and error m ihu process of constituiion-making. 

HiHtorians are/of course, divided as to the essential meaning of the 
Constitution of 1787-89 with regard to the original Revolution of the 
mid^l770s. In general. Gordon Wood argues that it was an aristocratic 
repudiation of the demoeratic ideology of the Revolution. Bernard 
Bailyn, however, argues that the Constituti.u* was not as much a 
repudiation as it was ^'a second generation expression of the original 
ideological impulses of the Revolution applied to the everyday, 
practical problems of the 17HOs.";^ And Jack P. Greene in favorably 
res lewing WoodN book as "one of the half do^en most important books 
ever written about the American Revolution/* nevertheless, says: 
I his faith in the Maxcy of legal and constitutional arrangements 
may thus have madtf the process of uonstitution-making in the slates 
the verv essence of the Revolution in 1 776. and the Constitution may, 
ihurelore. have been less of a repudiation and more of a fulfillment of 
the principles of '76 than Wood suggests. Because ii did m much to 
reshape the political ideas and aspirations of men in America and 
elsewhere in the world, the innovative system of politics incorporaied 
hv the Kederalists in the Constitution, tar more than the genuine buj 
tninsitory and itmited millenialism of 1776, may have been not oaly 
the must lasiing contribution but also the most radical feaiure ol the 
Revolution.'^ 

Wuhm the Philadelphia convention and the subsequent debates, the 
prime issues centered upon reconciling and eompromising the 
confrontation of interests represented by **federaiists" and *^anii- 
tederalists/'i^ Until these were worked out. the role of education would 
remain uncertain even in theory. 

The course of events between 1 787 and 1 789 was, in eftect, an 
agreement to try Madi^on^s middle ground between a strongly 
centraii/ed and consolidated nation and a loose collection of individuaU 
independent, sovereign states. As a result It was going to be difficuli to 
define what the role of education ought to be in view of a compromise 
^'federar govr nmental political system whose allocation of powers and 
function were still largely to be' worked out. If Hamilton's or Jay's 
strongly centralized national government had clearly won out, u might 
have been fairly easy to design a centralized national system of 
education. Or. if the New Jersey plan to tinker a bit with the Articles of 
C onfederation but leave the slates fundamentally alone as Patrick 
Henry. Sam Adams, Richard Henry Lee, George Mason, or Elbridge 
(ierry wished, the authority for education would clearly have remained 
in state or in private hands. 

But these alternatives did not win. Out of the clash of federalm and 
anti-federalist views came a new constitutional order that created a new 
federal government but did not automatically or immediately create a 
new or unined political community, The problem, therefore, that was 
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bequeathtfil to educalion wuh how to help devulop the %oda\ cohesion 
and the sense ot cummunity required of a republican naiiun while the 
educatipnal ^ystem^ remained in state, private, or religious hands. The 
convention debaieg were so engrossed in the federalist anti-federalist 
opposition and in the political process of winning an argument or 
reconciiing diflerences that education was either ignored or postponed 
until the more basic question of union or disunion was settled. 

Gordon Wood argues that the differences of outlook toward the 
proposed constitution are not easily dellned. The proponents and 
opponents were not easily classified according to economic orsectional 
groupings. He concludes that the fundamental quarrel was between 
aristocratic federalists and democratic anti^federaii^ts.. Federalists 
(eared too much social mobility and social disruption and believed in 
the superioruy of an elite of talent and learningas a natural aristocracy. 
Those best qualified to rule could be detected by their properly, 
education, and cultivated refinement. They came to the conclusion that 
social differences were probably inevitable and that the fundamental 
threat to republicanism came from oppression, not of government 
officials or aristocratic ge'ntlemen but of an arbitrary or capricious or 
uneducated majority. So both individuals and property must be 
protected by government through a bicameral system in which the 
unruly majoritv of the house could be checked by the greater wisdom 
and stability of the propertied and educated senate. Boih should be 
looked upon equally as representatives of the sovereign people, as 
indeed also were the President and the judiciary. Sovereignty lies with 
the total people of the political communityanda//theirrepresentatives, 
not solely with the representatives in the state legislatures or the U,S, 
House of Representatives, Thus, the fedei^alists argued, since all the 
agencies of government, both federal and state, represented the 
sovereign people, and since the powers of the federal government were, 
strictly limited, and the courtis were especially alert to protect individual 
liberties, there was no need ^ for a particular bill of rights in the 
constitution. 

This conclusion about not needing a bill of rights was probably the 
weakest argument of the federalists. It enabled the anti-federalists to 
picture the federalists as protectors of wealth, privilege, and power, who 
in effect had succeeded to the social hierarchy of the British empire and 
w ho would reinstitute monarchy if they could. The anti-federalists tried 
to marshal resentment against the cultivated classical education of 
urban or country gentlemen. They were likely to believe that hard- 
working ordinary people of virtue and good common sense were just as . 
lit to rule, nay even more so. as the fine-feathered gentlemen politicians 
with their supercilious academic learning. They held to the earlier 
republican beliets that mora! regeneration was more important in the 
preservation of republicanism than in the legalistic machinery of 
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CiHistuutHm-muking Ihcy tVared thrf nuw constitutiun would neglect 
local mtt-rests, ^tatu pruhlums, and the needs onhe lowly people ihh 
wm what the Revolution of 1776 was all about. They naw a strong 
president and an/'upper** house a^ negating, the historic republican 
Whig belief in^he dected legislature as the real depository of the 
peuple's iiberties. How could this representatise sovereignty be divided 
wuh a second house that would mevitubly represent the rich and the 
privileged? 

But the anti-tederalists lost much of the argument of 17^7^1789. I hey 
were poorly organized and uncoordinated m Iheir'opposiiion, and in 
essence they were looking backward lo the simpler times of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They were more traditional and 
less sophisticated in their vision of what was required of a political 
system needed to cope with the exigencies of large-scale organi/ation, 
international affairs, trade and commerce, incipient industriali/ation, ^ 
and scientific technology. To cope with these problems, modern^' 
poiitical systems have developed nOt only differentiated governmental 
structures to perform speciali/ed executive, legislative, and judicial 
functions, but also more differentiated political Infrasfructures to carry 
on the c;:mplieared political proce^(^^ through political parties, organi/ed 
interest groups, welUdeveloped mass media, and mass systems oi 
universaredueatuin^ 

These characteristics of a modern political system, especially the 
dif^rentiated separation of powers, were seen by the federalists as much 
more crucial than they had been in 1776. They argued that failure to 
distinguish the executive, legislative/a ndjudicial functions w^h not only 
a fault of the Articles of Confederation but also a characierisilc of 
traditional tyranny itself. Furih^rmare, the ''upper*' house would be not 
so much a repository of wisdom.and privilege bm a proieciion of small 
states against the' tyranny of the large states, a new kind of check upon 
unrestrained power. ' 

So inihe end. the Madison compromise wbn the day, especially when 
he came to agree with Jefferson that a specific bill of rights was desirable 
and he promised that one of the first acts of the new Congress would be to 
draw up a bill of rights, a promise he promptly and personally carried 
out in the summer of I7S9. A new coneepUon of liberty was being 
fprmulated, the consequences of which could not be foreseen. Liberty 
was no longer to be confined simply to the older Whig mGaning, i.e,, the 
right of the people to participate in the legislative process through 
elected representatives. [Jberty was now being extended to mean the 
protection of the individual and minority groups against 
encroachments by the goveroment jiself and especially by the 
legislature. It also projected the idea that a liberal government would be 
an active protector of individuals from whatever source the threat of 
tyranny is greatest, if need be from the majority itnclf. 



MadiMHi ^pclli:il iuji [his^view onhe role of the (edera! governmeni 
as a projector ol lihcrtv in his remarkable speech in the House of 
Representatues on H June 17H^, when he presented and jusiined his 
proposals tor amendments to the Constitution to incorporate 
suggestions made by the state conventions at the time of their 
ratifkations. hjrst of al!, he proposed that the C onsiitution spell out the 
prmciple ot the sovereigntv ol the people, lu , he wanted todellne more 
explicitly what we have come to call the political community that lies 
behind or abos^e the constitutional order itself; 

Hirst, thai there he prefixed to the cnnsiiuition, a deelaration, that 

all power is uriginally vested m. and eonsequently derived ironi. the 

petiple. 

That government is instituted and ought to be exercised for the 
bencru oi the peiipje; which consists in the enjoyment of life and 
iiherty. with the right of acquiring and using property, and generally 
ot pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety. 

rhai the people have an indubitable, unalienable, and indefeasible 
rLMht to feform or ehange their government, whenever it be found 
adverse or inadequate to the purposes of its insliiurion.i^ 
rhese sentences breathe the Hpirit and even some words of the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights and the Declaration of Independence! 
Ihe peaple are the ultimate source of authority for government. This 
reflects the natural rights philosophy of the eighteenth eentury-- civil 
government is to be a secular government. The rightful establishment of 
government is derived from the authority of the people alone, and the 
peojvle alone have the right to reform or change their government, 
MacTison^s wording was not adopted, presumably because the present 
Preamble beginning "We, the people" was deemed suffieient to cover 
Madison's point here. 

[hus, hy the time the Constitution was debated and drawn up at the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787, the Preamble no longer said that 
the representatives were speakin^g "in the name of and by the authority 
of the people" as the Declaration of Independence did. The Preamble 
simply says quite directly "We the people of the United States. ..do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America," And it might be well to recall here once again the reusonj^ for 
such establishment, it was in order to; 

• form a iinire perfect Union 

• establish Justice 

• insure domestic Tranquility 

• provide for the common defense 

• promote the general Welfare 

• and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity 

As I said earlier, historians have long argued whether the frnming and 
adoption of the federal constitution was a logical and political 
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iuUi ticnt »»t tlic ie\,iilutionars mincment ot thu PTOs and I78()s or 
M^hcihcr u swi^ a Mgn ul a wnnscr^anvu rt-actiun aguinsi the mure rudiual 
aoaU ut the earlier res ulutiunars struggles uithm the states as svell as 
againisE British rule. I cannot, ui course, add much to such disuussions, 
hut It is quue clear that the reaction in the nesv rniied States was in no 
\vas comparable to that m France or (lermany or Britain of the 
nineteenth centurv Ihu aristocratic iiuces m America were less 
extreme, less rigid, and less caste-conscious than in Europe and,^ 
con^erseU. there was greater willingness to admit to the pussihilily ol 
social mi)biht> and a more flexible class struciuie. 

What seems to me to be the most important point for the idea ut 
citi/enship is ihatjhe Americans came up with the twotold proposition: 
NvU onU did the source ol legitmuite power reside in the people rather 
than m the constituted bodies o! tradition, but "Ihc people" wereat one 
and the same time the source of legitimate authority (or hiUh the slates 
unJ the federal gosernment. The trouble with the Articles ot 
Confederation was that the federal government drew^ its authority from 
the several states, not from the people as a whole. Now, under the new 
cunstitution both sets of governments were to be legitimi/ed by the 
same siuirce. I his meant that the individual citizen was at once a citi/en 
of a particular state unU a citi/en of the whole United States: 

rht- citi/en was simultaneously a eiii/en both of the United States 
and of his own state. He was the sovereign, not they. He chose to li%e 
under two constitutions, two sets of [aws, two sets of courts and 
olficials. thtroreiically, he had cfeated them all. reserving to himself, 
under each set, certain lihcriies specified in declarations of rights.'^ 
Although Americans arrived at a creative coneeptlon of a broadened 
idea of citi/enship. it posed serious problems for the process of defining 
what the role of education should be in the new republic and in the new 
stales. There were differences of opinion, of course, but also much 
ambiguitv and much uncertainty. Many federalists who might have 
been expected to argue for a centrali/ed national education system were 
also aristocratic and not particularly enthusiastic about making 
education universally and equally available to the low ly as well as to the 
welUplaced. So they did not argue for federally controlled public 
education. Most anii^federalists were likely to be in favor of universal 
common education an a means of inculcating the republican virtues, but 
they surely did not want such an education to he centrally directed by 
the natH)nal government. So. proposals fora federally promoted system 
of education were relatively tew, although they did come along within 
the decade following the adoption of the Consliluiion, 

Whatever the views regarding the control or organi/ation ot 
education, most proposals agreed that somehow a new public education 
should be developed that would instill amongall citizens the republican 
values of liberty, equaliiy. and the public good. On these matters there 
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ua. an incicasin^ consensu^ among tedcraiisth and anti-^tederaiiht^^ 
hcunv ihc ( onshtutiim was adnpted. and among Federalists and 
Repubhcans attyr u v^as adopted, bui just huw [o implemenE the ideals 
of a nes^ ci%ic rok for educatuin eonEinued to be a matter for intense 
puhlie debaie. 
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Chapter 3 

Historical Perspective on Citizenship Education 
in the United States* 

For two hundred years the American people have ^itruggled with the 
diiemma of politico and education- On one hand, they believe that 
education is fundamental to the health and vitality of a democratic 
community, but, on the other hand, they do not believe that schools in a 
democracy ought to be involved in something called "political 
education/' We have gone to enormous lengths to provide universal, 
free, compulsory, common schools in response, at lease in part, to the 
rhetoric that civic education should be available, even required, of all 
students; yet we draw back from the precipice of political indoctrination 
or inculcation of political ideas. 

The horns of the dilemma are clear for all to see: We believe that 
schools should educate for democratic citizenship, yet ''politicar 
education in democratic values is often viewed as undemocratic or as 
unnecessary. We believe In education for national unity (especially in 
times of crisis), but we also believe In pluralistic freedoms of belief and 
action. We expect the schools, above all the public schools, to serve 
both causes. The danger is that they will serve neither Unum nor 
Plurihus as well as they might- 

I believe that the reasons for this dilemma can best be understood by 
Viewing the history of the civic role of public education as a product of 
the tensions arising from the interplay of three persistent themes in 
American life: 1) the cohesive value claims that undergird the overall 
democratic political community, 2) the differentiating value claims of 
pluralisms that give identity to various groups In the society, and 3) the 
modernization process that has been gathering strength throughout the 
world for two centuries J 

For the convenience of discussion, I identify four ingredients of each 
of these themes that serve as building bloc civic role of public 

education, 

I ) The cohesive value claims of the democraiic political community 
and the long-range constitutional order: 



*Portinns nt ihm chapier arsj based upon and drawn Jr. my discussion in SmmmX laHk 
Porcc on Cih/enship Fducalion. hlduiotitm Utr Respnmihl^ Ciu-^nshin (New York- 
McCraw-Hljl. 1^77), 
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• ['quality 

• popular consent 

• Personal obligauon for the public good 

2) The ditTerentiuting \alue claims of pluralisms thai give identity to 
diversL^ groups or segments in American society; 

• Religion 

• Ethnicity 

• Race 

• Localism or regionalism 

3) The worldwide drive toward modernization that has wrought 
deep changes in rural, agricultural and traditional societies all over the 
world for two centuries; 

• Mobili/ation and centralization of power of the national state 

• IndustriaHzalion and tfie technological production of goods, 
whether under capitalism, or socialism 

• l/rbanization arising from the magnet of city life 

• Secularization of knowledge and intellectual life, stemming 
from modern science and empirical approaches to society 

Proponents of citizenship education in the schools have almost 
always appealed in their rhetoric to the cohesive value claims of 
democracy as the rationale for a basic civic role for schooling. 
SometimeH this was wrapped in the authority of a particular reiigion 
(say Protestant), or ethnicity (Anglo-American), or race (white 
superioritv). or localism or regionalism (states* rights). In these cases, 
one segment sought to use the public schools to promote its particular 
version of democratic politicar values. When other segments of 
pluralism grew strong or resistant, they might seek to break away from 
the cohesive values and form their own schools to promote their values 
as the basis for building their own kind of community. When the 
pluralistic elements seemed to threaten the cohesion of the overall 
political community, the claims of modernization (in the form of 
national unity, national strength, or economic development) olten 
injected an overweening emphasis on patriotic loyally mto the 
citizenship education programs of the schools that sometimes led to a 
conformism that stifled any dissent. 

The urge to promote citizenship education through the schools has 
arisen most insistently in times of real or fancied crisis, when the threats 
10 natiunal unity seem to be most critical or when drastic social changes 
seem to threaten social or political stability. The threats, however, have 
been viewed from very different perspectives, and the prescriptions for 
renewed unity have led to quite different conclusions. 

One approach has stressed the need for greater cohesion and 
mobilization of disparate groups in order to achieve social or political 
reforms, in Robert Wiebe's terms, to achieve "a new social integration, a 
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higher rurm at socml harmony," releasing "powerful feelingN of 
hbcrauon i/uni un inhibUing past and great expectatmns tor a dawning 
nev^ era."' Such were the expectations of the Revulutionars\ 
Jacksonian. early Reconstruction, Progressive, New Deal, and New 
Frontier Great Society periods. In these cases the call has been for 
citi/enship education to stress the unifying democratic values ol liberty 
equality, justice, and iibliganon of the mdividual to the public good. 

Another approach has stressed the need for citi/enship education to 
reinforce the traditional or conservative cohesive values of the 
American past, its national destiny, its devotion to individualism and 
free enterprise, its attitude of superiority to other peoples and nations, 
Further, it was felt necessary to stem the tide of change and to rally the 
people around a particular version of the "American way of life," so as 
to protect it from threats of massive immigration, militant or 
subversive radicalism, hut wars, or cold wars. Sometimes, of course, 
the motivations or the prescriptions of these two approaches cannot be 
easily distinguished. Sometimes liberals and conservatives agreed in 
rhuir rhetoric, but more often they coniesied for a priority place in civic 
education programs. The complexity of the periodic efforts to reform 
citi/enship education increases the dilemma. 

As a result of this persistent three-way pulling and haulingamong the 
claims of a democratic polity, of segmeniar pluralisms, and of an 
unrelentmg technological modernity, the civic education programs of 
the past have seemed to recent historians to vacillate between didactic 
approaches that ranged ^iween two extremes; those motivated by 
strong morah national, or nativist fervor that gave civic education a 
tone of preachy or pugnacious patriotism: and those that would at all 
costs avoid political controversy in the schools, and thus turn civic 
education into pedantic, pallid, platitudinous, or pusilanimous 
exercises. 

No wonder, then, that professionals and the public alike often try to 
ignore or avoid or suppress the civic role of schooling by stressing other 
purposes of education in the hope that ^'polities'' will be served 
miiirenlv by prescriptions for academic quality (the stress ' on 
'^excellence"), achievement ("back to basics"), development of the 
individual (*^personali/ed learning** or 'Mndividualized instruction*!, 
vocational competence (**career education^'), or cultural pluralism 
("multicultural education" or "ethnic studies'*). 

Bur the need for a better civic education keeps bubbling to the surface 
in trijubled times, it may be seen as a response to foreign threats or to 
fundamental changes in domestic life marked, forexample, bycynicisrh 
about or alienation from political institutions; increasing crime and 
Violence m the streets; corruption in high places; disruption in family 
and community life; decline in religious, sexual, and moral virtues; 
oppressive conformity imposed by the mass media and popular culture; 
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u! a pers.isis - ^^■!tt^it ti) the pruatism antl purMmal ego saiisraciion ul 
-doing ones o^n thing Wink this h.i mu> sound like a de^^cnpiion ul 
the present era (and it is), it uUo has a lamihar ring out of a past that has 
periodieaily led to walls tor the schools to impro\e their cl% ic role It all 
began v^ith the !\)undmg o\ the Republic itself. 

1 he Muestioru that hisior\ poses tor the protession and the public at 
this time are: What kind ot period .hall we now enter ^ Shall U be a nev^ 
period o! hhcrai retorm to which cisic education should contribute-^ Or 
Is It to be a reattirmation ot conservative traditions to which civic 
education should be anchored'' Or should we ignore the whole thing m 
our preoccupation with privatism in poUitcs and pluralism and 
alternatives m education ' Our answers to these questions will help to 
.hape the kind ot cimc education we decide we need lor the luture. 

The Revolutionary Ideah t num. 1770s-1820?* 

As the rounders of the Republic viewed their revolution primarily 
pohiicallv rather than economically or socially, ^o they viewed the kind 
of education needed for the new Republic largely in polilicai terms 
rather than as a means to academic excellence, individual selN 
fuinilment or job preparation; They lalked about edueation as a 
bulwark for liberty, equality, popular consent, and devotion to the 
public good, goals that took precedence over the uses of knowledge for 
selfMmprovemeni or occupational prepanjllon. Over and over, leaders 
of the time, both liberal and conservative, asserted their faith that the 
welfare of the Republic rested upon an educated ciii/enry and that free, 
common, public schools would be the best means of educating the 
citi/enry in the cohesive civic values, knowledge, and obligations 
required of everyone in a democratic republican society, 

Ihe principal ingredients of a civic education, most agreed, were 
Hteracv and the inculcation of patriotic and moral virtues; some added 
the studv of historv and the principles of republican government itself. 
The founders, as was the case with almost all of their successors, 
exhorted the value of civic education, but they left it to the textbook 
writers to distill the essence of those values for school children, Texts m 
American historv and government appeared as early as the 1790s. And 
the textbook writers, who turned out to be very largely of conservative 
persuasion, more likely Federalist in outlook than Jeffersonian, almost 
universallv agreed that political virtue must rest upon moral and 
religious precepts. Since most textbook writers were New Englanders, 
this meani that the texts were infused with Protestant and, above all, 
Puritan outlooks, . ^ 

Noah Webster's spellers, readers, and grammar exemplified the 
combination of faith in literacy ( Americani/ed), didactic moral 
jnsiruciion, patriotism, and Proiestanl devotion to duly. Immediately 
foilowing the Revolution the textbooks began to celebrate the values of 
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naiiniuil cuhcMiMi, Unv of counirs. and Khc of" lihcrtv. Ai! things 
Amcnuin began he gh)nlied. Hvun the staid AVh Hn^land Pnnwr 
Imm sshich gencratiuns ol Puritans had learned the alphabei by 
Biblical injunctions, changed its couplet tor the letter "W"^ irom 
"W hales m the Sea, GOLTs Voice Obe%- to -Great Washington brave 
His L ountry did save.- Indeed, Washington became the object not onlv 
or extravagent praise hut ol %irtually rehgious devotion/Ruth KIson 
quotes a P^^ iextbouk as saying of Washinglun: ^Ihe most 
unexceptionaily, the most tlnished, the must Godlike human character 
thai ever acted a part on the theatru oi the world/'' 

in the first hal^century of the Republic's life the most innuential 
carriers of civic educatian in the schools were the spellers and readers 
Their paramount theme was to -attach the child^s ioyaliy to the state 
and nanon. The sentiment of patriotism, love of coun\rv/vies with the 
love of God as the cornerstone of virtue; ^PatrioUsm,..musl be 
considered as the noblest of the social virtues/ 

A less namboyant but real faith in the study of history as a 
' preparation for the duties of citizenship was expressed bv Jefferson. In 
reviewing the reasons for his 1 779 proposal of a Virgina law to establish 
public schools Jefferson slated: 

tjf the views of this law none is more important, none more 
leguimate, than that of rendering the people the sate, as they are the 
Ultimate, guardians of their own liberty. For this purpose the reading 
m the tirst stage, where thev will receive their whole education is 
proposed, as has been said, to be chieflv himmcai [italic^i added] 
Hisiiffv by apprising them of the past will enable them to judge of the 
tuture: it will avail them of the experience of other times and other 
nations; u will quality them as judges of the actions and. designs of 
men; it will enable them to know ambition undereverydjsguise it may 
assume; and knowmg it, to defeat its views. In every government on 
eurih IS some trace of human weakness, some germ of corruption, and 
degeneracy, which cunning will discover, and wickedness insensihly 
open, cultivate and improve. Every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers of the people alone. The people themselves 
therefore are its only safe depositories. And to render even them safe 
their mmds must he improved to a certain degree. Thi^ indeed is not all 
*hat IS necessary, though it he essentially necessary. An amendment of 
our constitution must gome here m aid of the public education. The 
mnuence over government must he shared among all the people/ 
In addition to|he study of history, the study of civil government was 
advocated as a basic element in civic education, but it was generally 
reserved in this early period for college students, those expected to be 
the rational citizen-leaders devoted to the public service. It was 
generally assumed that they were the ones most in need of the study of 
government. Washington put it this way in hjs final message to 
Congress in 1 796: 
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the wiunniufi cduwuuun u! a pisrium oi our Youth from e\cry 
quarttT. ^cll dv^^erves aittntion 1 he more homogeneous our Citi/ens 
Cdn be made m the^e particulafs, the greaier v^ill be our prospect ot 
permanent union; and a primary object ot such a National Institute 
should be. the education of our Youth m the science of Cjtn't/mmt'n! . 
In a Repubhc. ^hat species of knovirledge gun be eL|ually importani? 
\nd ^hdi duty, more pressmg on its legislaiurtv than to paironi/e a 
plan tor communicating it to those, who are to be the future guardians 
nt the liberties ol the Country .'^ 
SVhilc Washington was never to see his dream of a national university 
reali/ed, a similar emphasis upon the study of government motivaied 
Jefferson in his successful efforts to establish the stale University of 
Virginia. His first two purposes as staled in 1818 were: 

I o form the statesmen, legislators and judges, on whom public 
prospenty and individual happiness are so much to depend; 

To e.xpound the principles and structure of government, the laws 
which regulate the intercourse of nations, those formed municipally 
WiT our own government, and a sound spirit of legislation, which, 
banishing all arbitrary and unnecessary restraint on individual action, 
shall leave us free to do whatever does not violate the equal rights ol 
ant>ther.,./ 

Jefferson urged that two of his 10 proposed sehools for the new 
university be devoted primarily to civic education: a school of 
gusernment and a school of law. Weary from the violent drumbeat of 
Federalist-Republican partisanship of 30 years, Jefferson was adamant 
in wanting his professor of government to expound Republican 
doctrines and ideals in order to counteract the Federalist biases of most 
of the colleges of the day. He thus raised one of the most lenaeious and 
perplexing aspects of civic education. Should teachers indoctrinate by 
advocating a particular political point of view? Should teachers be 
selected on the basis of their political beliefs as well as their academic 
compeience? Can political teaching be value^free or is it inevitably 
value-^laden'' In any case, Jefferson did not get his school of 
government, possibly because of conservative opposition in the state. 

In the first half-century of the Republic, civic education put pre- 
emment stress upon the inculcation of civic values, relatively less on 
political knowledge as such, and made no discernible attempt to 
develop pariicipatory political skills. Learning to participate was left to 
the incipient political parties, the town meetings, the churches, the 
coffee houses, and the ale houses where men gathered for talk and 
conviviality. The press probably did more to disseminate realistic as 
well as partisan knowledge of government than did the schools, as the 
Federalist Papers demonstrated. The stated goal of civic education was 
to achieve a higher form of Unum for the new republic. 

The commitments to liberty, equality, and popular consent 
proclaimed as the binding elements of the political community were 
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usuallv ucv^ctl in the lextbuukh as pertecUy enshrined in the 
uonMitutiondl rcgimtf and, lor that matter, in the authority iigure of 
Washington. Seldom were other authorities ot goverment ever 
mentuined by name (except tor the heroes of the Revolutionary War), 
nor were their actions or performance in office studied or evaluated. 
No particular account was taken of differences in student 
backgrounds. The major stress was upon a common program of 
' literacy, morai values, and inculcation of pat riotism for ail children who 
came to schooL Despite the call for free public schoob, little was 
achieved outside New England in this respect until the mid-nineteenth 
century. In fact, the trend toward a voluntary approach to education 
through private schools for those who could afford it, separate religious 
schools for the respective denominations, and charity schools for the 
indigent poor, had increased in the late eighteenth century. It was not 
until the Jacksonian period that the push for common public schools 
took the form of a campaign for civic education itself, harking back to 
the founders' affirmation of the political goal of L'nunu 

The Middle Years: The Contest Bttween 
I num and Pluribus, I820i-!870s 

In the middle half of the nineieenlh century the political values 
inculcated by the civic education program of the schools did not change 
substantially from those celebrated in the Republic's first 50 years. To 
the resplendent values of liberty, equality, patriotism, and a benevolent 
Christian morality were now added the middla class virtues (especially 
ot New England) of hard work, honesty and integrity, the rewards of 
property and even riches for individual effort, and obedience to 
legitimate authority. Ruth Elson sums up hundreds of textbooks this 
way: 

in like many modern school books, those of the nineteenth century 
made no pretense of neutrality. While they e%ade issues seriously 
controyerted in their day, they take a firm and unanimous stand on 
matters ot basic belief. The value judgment is their stock in trade: love 
of gountry. love of God, duty to parents, the necessity to develop 
hahus of thrift, honesty, and hard work in order to accumulate 
property, the certainty of progress, the perfection of the United States. 
These are not to be questioned. Nor in this whole century of great 
external change ik there any deviation from these basic values. In 
pediigogical arrangements the schoolbook of the 1790s is vastly 
different from that of the lH90s, hut the continuum of values is 
unmierrupted. Neither the Civil War nor the IH90s provide any 
watershed of basic values.'' 
While Elson gives short examples from hundreds of texts to support 
her generalisation, a single longer quotation from the pre-eminr nt 
American historian of the day epiiomi/es beautifully the set of values 
the school texts echo and reecho. An ardent Jacksonian Democrat, 
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(korge Buncrott v^rutu the lollowing iniroduction lo his projected 10- 
vulume Hmor% nf the i ntted States in 1834. Me saw no reason to 
change it in the Hucceedmg editions and revisions tor the next 40 lo 50 
sears^ This quotaiion is taken from the six-volume edition oi 1879; a 
final revised edition was published in 1883: 

t he I nitcd States ol Amefica cunsinuie an essential portion ot a 
great piihti^al svstem. emhruwing ^11 thecivili/ed nation?* ot the ear!h 
M J penod when the torce oi moral opinion is rapidly increasing, they 
have ihe precedenge m the praetice and the defense ot the equal rights 
ot man. The sovereignts of the people is here a conceded axiom, and 
the laws, esiablished upon thai basis, are cherished with faithful 
pM^rioMsm. While the nations of Europe aspire after change, our 
constuuiion engages the fond admiration of the people, bj/ wjiich it 
hus been established. Prospefitv tollows the execution of esl^n justice; 
insention i^ quickened by the freedom of competition: and labor 
rewarded with sure and unexampled returns.... Every man may enjoy 
the fruits of his industry! every mind is free to publish its convictions. 
Our government, by its organisation, is necessarily identified with the 
interests of the people, and relies exclusively on their uttachment for 
Its durability and support. Even the enemies of the state, if there are 
^nv among us, have liberty to express their opinions undisturbed; and 
are safely tolerated, where reason is left free to combat their errors. 
Nor is the constitution a dead letter, unaherably fixed: it has the 
capacity for improvement; adopting whatever changes time and the 
public will may require, and safe from decays so long as that wi!l 
retains its energy. .. Religion, neither persecuted nor paid by the state, 
is sustained by the regard for public morals and the convictions of an 
enlightened faith. Intelligence is diffused with unparalleled 
universality; a free press teems with the choicest productions of all 
nations and ages. There are more daily journals in the United States 
than in the world beside. A public document of general interest is, 
withm a month, reproduced in at least a million of copies, and is 
brought Within the reach of every freeman in the country. An 
immense concourse of emigrants of the most various lineage is per- 
petuallv crowdmg to our shores; and the principles of liberty, uniting 
all interests by the operation of equal laws, blend the discordant 
elements into harmonious union. Other governments are convulsed 
bv the innovations and reforms of neighboring states; our 
. constitution, fixed in the affections of tlie people, from wKo^hoice it 
has sprung, neutralised the influence iif foreign principles, and 
fearlessly opens an asylum to the virtuous, the unfortunate, and the 
oppressed of every nation.../^ 
Of all the political values that the textbooks extolled, liberty was pre- 
eminent. Whenever they attempted to explain why children should love 
ihetr country above all else, the idea of liberty took first place. Now this 
was undoubtedly of prime importance in promoting unity in an 
increasinglv diverse and pluralistic society. Yet the loyalty to liberty was 
more in affective terms of feeling than in analytical terms of knowledge- 
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f ison puts a this wav 

All hook, ugw that the American nation pohiicalH' ^fxpressed is 
iheapostii ot liberty, a liberty penonined. apoNirophi/ed sung to ^et 
up in God-hke glory, but rarely denned. To discover what hbertv 
means in these books is a murky problem. Thf. child reader could be 
c^frtam that it wa. glorious, it is American, it is to be revered and it 
deserves hi. pnmar> loyaliy But tor the child to find out from these 
books what this liberty is would be astonishingJ^ 
As the Civil War approached, the textbooks began to speak of th^* 
dangers of disunion and. being Northern in origin, began to become 
more outspoken about the evil, of slavery. Still, in the ante-bellum 
period the South continued to use the Northern textbook., and even after 
the War never did produce texibooks to equal the quality of Northern 
texts J n fact.the Confederate books that were written and published re^ 
vea^ed political attitudes not much different from those that continued 
to now from the North, except on thesubject of slaverv. A common cus- 
tom tor the Southern teachers simply to excise the Northern discus^ 
Sinn of theCiv.l Warand Reconstruction by pinningthe pages together 
so the young readers would presumably skip them in favor of the truth 
dehvered by the teacher. To make up for thege gaps, the Southern books 
and teachers could easily expand on the Southern heroes in the 
Revolutionary War with Washington brooking no competition 

While Bancroft may have been a Jacksonian Democrat the 
predominant tone of the school textbooks of the nineteenth century was 
Federalist and conservative: 

Although schoolbook authors consider themselves guardians of 
liberty, they can be more accurately described as guardians of 
tradition. On social questions the tenor of the books is consistently 
conservative. The United States is always indentined with freedom, 
but this freedom is best identified as that established in 1783 after 
separation from Great Britain. The nineteenth^entury child was 
taught to worship past achievements of America and to believe In the 
inevitable spread of the American system throughout the world. But 
contemporary problems are conspieuousiy absent, and reform 
movements which would have profound social or political effects arc 
either ignored or derided. While Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
democracy agitated jhf adult world, the child was taught the necessity 
of class distinctions. Nor are Jefferson and Jackson ever ranked as 
heroes;., m the schools Hamilton and Daniel Webster governed the 
mmds of the children^' 
While the textbook writers seemed to have no compunctions about 
taking sides in behalf of patriotic virtue. Republican devotion to liberty^ 
or Federalist devotion to property, the school people in the 1810s and 
1840s began to face the difficulties posed by pluralism in the burgeoning 
modernisation of the new nation. 
No one was more eloquent than Horace Mann himself on what he 
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canuidlv cullctl "political tfducation " In IH4H, summing up his 12 years 
as secretarv o\ ihx Statu Hoard ol Hducation m Massachuseiis, Mann 
began with the assumption that citizens of the Republic must 
'^unuerstand something of the true nature of the go%'ernment under 
v^hich the> li -e He spelled out a civic education program in terms thai 
^ouru! tamiliar to all teachers of civics snicc that time: 

the consEiEUtion ol the I nited Stales and oi uunmn State, should 
be made a study m our Public Schools. I he pariUion of the powers of 
government into the three co-ordinate brirehes, legislative. judiciaU 
and executive v^iih the duties appropriaiely devolving upon each: 
the mode of eleciing or of appoiniing all officers, v^ith the reason on 
which u v*as founded; and. especially, the duty of every citi/en, in a 
government of laws, lo appeal to the courts for redress, in all cases ot 
° alleged v^rong. mstead of underiakmg to vmdicate his own rights by 
his own arm, and. in a government where the people are the 
acknowledged sources of power, the duty of changing laws and rulers 
hv an appeal to the ballot, and not by rebellion, should be taughi to all 
the ehddrun until they are fully understood.'' 
By now the distmciion between the basic ideal valuer of the political 
community and the ictual operation of the system began to be apparent 
even to the educators. Caught in the swirl of eontesling forces m 
Massachusetts occasioned by the immigration of Irish and Germans ot 
Roman Catholic faith and by the changes in urban life atiendant upon 
the industrial factory system, Mann knew all too well that **if the 
tempest of poliacal strife were to be let loose upon our Common 
Schools, they would be overwhelmed with sudden ruin." He recognised 
that many would object to am study of political mailers in the schools 
because the constitution was subject to differeni readings. He saw the 
dangers of political partisanship in the appoinimeni of teachers on ihe 
basis of their political fitness in the eyes of the local school committee or 
of the majority in the community: 

Who shall moderate the fury of these connicting elements, when 
they rage against each other; and who shall save the dearest interests of 
the chirdren from being consumed in the fierce cornbustion? If parents 
find that their children are indoctrinated into what they call political ^ 
heresies, will they not withdraw them from the school; and, if they 
withdraw them from the school, will they not resist allappropriations 
to support a school from which they derive no benefit?" 
Mann could not admit ihat the public schools should avoid political 
education altogether, nor could he risk the desiruciion of the public 
schools by urging them to become ^nheatres for party politics," Hi§ 
solution was similar to that which he proposed for religious 
CGniroversies; the schools should teach the common elements that all 
agreed to, but skip over the controversial: 

Surely, between these extremes, there must be a medium not 
difficult to be found. And is not this the middle course, which all 
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wnsibic and judicious men. ail patriQU, and all genuine republicans, 
must approve' namely, that those articles in the creed of 
republieanism, which are accgpted by all, believed in by all, and which 
form the common basis of our political faith, shall be taught to all. But 
when the teacher, in the course of his lessons or lectures on the 
fundamental law, arrives at a controverted text, he is either to read it 
without comment or remark; or. at most, he is only to say that the 
passage is the subject of disputation, and that the schoolroom is 
neither the tribunal to adjudicate, nor the forum to discuss it. 

Such being the rule established by common consent, and such the 
practice, observed with fideiity under It. it will come to be universally 
understood, that political proselytism is no function of the school; but 
that all indoctrination into matters of controversy between hostile 
poliiigal parties is to be elsewhere sought for, and elsewhere imparted. 
Thus, may all the children of the Commonwealth receive instruction in 
the great essentials of political knowledge,— in those elementary ideas 
without which they will never be able to investigate more recondite 
and debatable questions,,..'^ 
Thus would Mann stress the transcandant values^ of the political 
community, but pass over controverilal Ideas about the constitutional 
order and omit critical judgments about the actual operation of the 
system. Political knowledge should concentrate upon the formal 
structure of the governmental institutions, but the skills of participation 
should be delegated, along with the controversial, to the nonschool 
agencies of party, press, and caucus of adults. 

Mann was so intent upon getting common schools established for an 
ever wider range of the potential school population that he would not 
risk the- failure of the common school idea in order to bring political 
controversy into the schools. Thus it came about that the emerging 
public schools were largely satisfied with a civic program that initiated 
the poor, the foreigner, and the working class children into the political 
community by literacy in EngJIsh, didactic moral Injunctions, patriotic 
readers and histories, and lessops that stressed recitations of the 
structural forms of the constitutional order. 

Up to the centennial ceiebration of 1876, the children of the 
**unincorporaied" were still largely blocked from the public schools and 
thus from the civic education offered by those schools. The 
Reconstruction reforms had visualized extension of the public school 
system to the Southern states, but these were largely dissipated by the 
1870s. And Northern states were slow to admit blacks to common 
schools, often preferring to establish separate schools for white and 
black. These evident failures of the educational system Itself to put Into 
practice the stated values of the political coinmunity helped to widen the 
gap between ideal and reality. Millions of immigrants were being 
assimilated by civic education, despite the patronizing and often hostile 
ethnic images that textbooks portrayed of the Irish and immigrants 
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from southern Kurope; but millions of racial minorities born in the U.S^ 
were still not provided any form of ciii/.enship education. In the face ol 
mounting cultural pluraliHrns, the goal of civic education embraced 
rapid assimilation to an ideai American political system. 

Aggressive Modtrnizatlon and 
Progrtssive Reform, 1870s- 1920s 

In the 50 years straddling the turn of the twentieth century, the 
character of civic education programs began to undergo much more 
searching examination than they had for the rir^t 100 years of the 
Republic. While the basic values constituting the political community 
did not change radically, there were three significant alterations in civic 
education resulting from the rapid social transformations of a half 
century of moderni/atlon. First, the earlier stress on love of a grand, 
free country became a more shrill and passionate devotion to a great 
and powerful nation. The ideas of manifest destiny, winning of the 
West, overseas expansion, and making the world safe for democracy led 
10 exaltation of the U,S. as the superior nation of the world, imbued 
with the miHsion to lead all the rest and thus deserving, nay demanding, 
a loyally to '*my coumry, right or wrong" All this cQntributed to an 
increasingly nationalistic and strident tone to civic education. 

Not only did the Spanish^American War and World War 1 stimulate 
a naiionaiistic and even militaristic fervor and flavor to civiceducation, 
but the massive immigration going on during this period added a second 
alteration, the demand for instant Americanization of immigrants, who 
seemed to many conservatives and liberals alike to pose a basic threat to 
the commitments ofthedemocratic political community, to the stability 
of the constituiional order, and to the fundi mlng of governing* 
authorities. They could point to ghettos In the cities, crime in the streets, 
bloody strikes in the factories, corruption in local governments, and the 
spreading of socialist, communist, and revolutionary doctrines by 
radical groups. 

This long-present fear of the alien and foreign was exacerbated by the 
millions of immigrants who poured in from Southern and Eastern 
rurope and Asia. While civic textbooks might attribute this innux to 
the search for liberty and equality, the civic education programs of 
settlement houses, patriotic organisations, and nativist associations 
began to turn more and more to Americanization programs that 
siressed not (miy didactic ... Uruction in praise of the historic values but 
also demanded outward signs of loyalty from the new citizens as well as 
the iild m tnc Uum nl the public pledge of allegiance, salutes to the flag, 
loyalty oaths, patriotic songs and marching, required instruction in 
Fngiish, and attayks upon foreign language teaching in the schools, 

A third shift in umphasis m civic educaiicm wasMhe prommunt 
rolu gi^un tn the image of sulf^made men. the self-reliant individuals 
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who hud shiftt^d from pioneering in the West to pioneering 
an industrial-business sysiem that was rapidly modarnizing America 
with a producing aad consuming capacity well ahead of all the other 
nations of the world. The political implication of this image was, of 
course, that it had all happened under auspices of a free enterprise 
system free from government controls. 

But liberal reactions to the social and political results of an unbridled 
Indusirtai; capiialisiic economy led to the Progressive movement 
dedicated to political reforms in the electoral systems and civil service; 
social reforms in cities, prisons, and sweatshops; passage of child labor 
laws; and the enfranchising of women. Underlying the Progressive 
' reforms was a belief in the collective efforts of government to control 
rampant business enterprise, protect the rights of people, and bring 
about good governmer.t through honest and efficient civil service^ 
responsive bureaucracies, and regulatory agencies. 

Conflicting political values began to reveal themselves in different 
approaches to civic education as educators responded to the ebullient 
modernization of America's polity and economy. They had to face the 
problern of what to do about the massive increases in school 
enrollments as more of the population began to realize that education 
was a- prime means to get ahead in American society and as 
compulsory attendance laws aimed at abolishing child labor brought 
and kept more children in school. The problems were especially acutrST 
the secondary school level as the schools tried to cope with a non- 
college-bound majority. 

One response of the academically minded educators in the 1 880s and 
1890s was to strengthen the study of history (and thus reduce the 
Imphasis on civics) by introducing more rigorous scholarly knowledge 
into 'hrsiory texts and courses. In the early I890f the Madison 
Conference on History,. Civil Government; and Poliii^l Econonfy 
made such proposals, which became a part of the overall re^ 
examination; of the entire secondary school curriculum unde/taken by 
the Committee of Ten of the National Education Association, whose 
report was published in 1893. 

The main assumption of the Committee of Ten headed by president 
Eliot of Harvard was that all courses in high school should provide the 
same strong mental discipline for the non^ollege-bound majority as for 
the college-bound minority. The teaching of history, was thus not 
primarily to develop good citizenship and love of country but to teach 
high school students to think like historians. 

For two to three decades the academic orientation of the Committee 
of Ten dominated curriculum thinking and curriculum making in the 
civic education programs of the secondary schools. In history the 
emphasis was upon the use of primary sources to develop in pupils a 
historic sense and to train them in the search for historical materials, the 
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weighing ut evidence, and the drawing of conclusions. In the effort to 
get children to think like hi?*torians, it was hoped the namboyani 
nationalistic and patriotic history of the previous century would be 
toned down. In 1899 a Comrnittee of Seven of the American Historical 
.Association urged the use of primary sources to supplement the 
textbook. The Hisiurv Teachers Magazine (founded in 1909) and the 
work of Henry Johnson at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
both contributed to the new movement to stress historical problem 
solving and reasoned judgment in a laboratory or workshop setting. 

Another approach came from a Progressive upsurge of interest in the 
study of civil governrtient in the early 1900s as new ideas about civic 
education began to appear among proponents in pohtieal science, 
economics, and sociology. In 1916 a committee of the American 
pQliiical Science Association, reflecting the Progressive reform . 
movements, argued that the standard courses in civil government 
should be restructured. Instead of starting with the study of the U.S. 
Constitution and a description of the formal struetureofgovernmentand 

then proceeding to a similar study of stale constitutions and 
governments, the procedure should be reversed. The comniittee 
endorsed the study of "community civics " assuming that poUtical 
affairs nearest to home were the most important and should be 
considered first. The ProgressivelyMnsplred Municipal League 
promoted this idea. 

Another, but far less popular, response was the effort by Progressive 
educators and social settlement workers of a liberal /humanitarian 
persuasion to urge that civic education should not view the ethnic 

.heritage of immigrants as an ancestral bondage that should be quickly 
and thoroughly removed through assimilation, but rather should be 
honored and utilized in the process of Americanization. Jane Addams 
and John Dewey thus criticized the public schools for insisting upon a 

' one-way Anglo-conformity that blatantly denationalized the 
immigrant children. u - 

In trie long run. however, the most influential force was the nsmg 
movement to make citizenHhip education the special province of the 
-social studies " which would pervade the elementary as well as the 
secondary school curriculum. This movement took place under the 
auspices of the NEA's Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education whose final report. Cardinal Principles of 
Sevondarv Education, was published in 1918, Prom 1913 to 1916 the 
Committee on Social Studies was^t work preparing its report for the 
overall Commission. Again renecting the Progressive views of reform, 
the Committee stated more explicitly than it had ever been stated before 
that citizenship was the social responsibility of the secondary school. In 
a preliminarv statement in 1913 the chairman of the Committee, a 
sociologist, revealed the social reform intent to make civics much more 
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ihkn d .study of g(5vernment: 

Cioud L'lii/enship should be the aim of social studies in the high 
school. While the administration and instruction throughout the 
school should contribute to the social welfare of the community, it h 
maintained that social studies have direct responsibility in this field. 
Facts, conditions, theories, and activities that do not contribute rather 
directly to the appreciation of methods of human betterment have no ' 
claim. Under the test the old civics, almost exclusively a study of 
Government machinery, must give way to the new civics, a siudyof all 
manner oi social efforts to improve mankind. It is not so important 
that the pupil know how the President is elected as that he shall 
understand the duties of the health officer in his community. The time 
formtfrly spent in the effort to understand the process of passin| a law 
over the President's veto is now to be more profitably used in the 
observation of the vocational resources of the community. Inline with 
this emphasis^the committee recommends that social studies in the 
high school shall include such topics as the following: Community 
health, housing and homes, public recreation, good roads, community 
education, poverty and the care of the poor, crime and reform^ family 
income, savings banks and life insurance, human rights versus 
property rights, impulsive action of mobs, the selfish conservatism of 
tradition, and public uiilitiesJ^ 

in the final rapori of the Committee the term ''social studies'* was 
used to include not only history, civics, and government but also 
concepts from sociology and economics that reJated directly to the 
organization of society and man as a member of social groups. History 
still held a major place in the course proposals for grades 7 through 12, 
but a ^'problems approach** was to infuse the whole program. Civics was 
proposed for the junior high school years as well as a new course in 
"problems of democracy** for the tweifth grade. 

Hazel Hertzberg summarizes the influence of the Committee's report 
this way: 

Instruction in the social studies should be organized around 
concrete problems of vital importance to society and of immediate 
interest to the pupil rather than on the basis of the formal social 
sciences.. ..The social studies should contribute directly to the "social 
efficiency" of the student, helping him "to participate effectively in the 
promotion of social well-being" in the groups of which he is a member, 
from his own community to the "world community" .„The skills to be 
leaned by pupils were those of good citizens participating in the 
building of an invigorated society, not those of historians carefully 
interpreting evidence, developing criticism, and arriving at 
synthesis..,. 

The Report of the Committee on Social Studies had a significant 
impact on the direction of educational reform. It represented many of 
the deepest, most pervasive, and most characteristic viewpoints of the 
progressive period. No doubt it would have been exceedingly 
infiueniial in any case, but the circumstances that it was issued just 
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t^tore Anmxc^n entry mio World War I created a climate t'avorable 
^ to Its concern wuh pemmai and sucjal immediayy and utiliiy and what 

{% today referred to as ^^reievance."'" 
While the general impact of the finaUoverall CommUsion Report in 
the Cardinal Principhs of 1918 wa^i great indeed in making citizenship 
one of the cardinal goals, especially of the HOcial Hiudies. and while it 
tended to reduce emphasis upon abHtraci academic material in favor ut 
live pfoblem?^, it also tended to reduce the poUtwal concerns of civic 
education in - favor of social and economic and yactical personal 
problems. Note the withdrawal from ^'constitutional questions" in the 
pursuit of good citizenship: 

While all subjects should contribute to good cin/enship, the social 
mudies geography, history, civics and economics should have this 
as their dominant aim. Too irequenily, however, does mere 
information, eonventional in value and remote in its bearing, make up 
the comeni of the social studies. History should so treat the growth o! 
mstjtutions that their present value may be appreciated. Geography 
should show the interdependence of men while it shows their common 
dependence on nature. Civics should concerr^ itself less With 
ccmsntuiional questions and remote governmental functions and 
should direct attention to social agencies close at hand and to the 
mformal activities of daily life thai regard and seek the common good. 
Such agencies as child welfare organi/aiions and consumers' leagues 
afford specinc oppprtunities for the expression of civic qualities by the 
older pupils.'^ ^ u ^ 

At last, howeven the skills of civic pariicipaiion began to^be touched 
upon as social studies teachers were attracted to progressive education s 
new stress on projects, units, and activities in the classroom m order to 
promote the habits and outlooks appropriate to a democracy. The 
Cardinal Principles found valuable: 

the assignment of projects and problems to groups of pupils for 
cooperative solution and the socialized recitation whereby the class as 
a whole develops a sense of collective responsibility. Both of these 
devices give training in collective thinking. Moreover, the democratic 
organization and administration of the school itself, as well as the 
gooperaiive relations of pupil and teacher, pupil and pupil, and 
teacher and teacher, are indispensible,r^ 
While this approval of the study of problems and "socialized 
recitation" in classrooms may seem to be a modest proposaj to modern 
teachers, it by no means swept the profession off its feet. Teaching by 
the book, lecturing, note taking, question^and-answer recitation, 
memorizing, essay writing, and examinaiion passing continued to be 
the prime activities of history and civics classrooms. And venturing out 
into the community was still more radical, especially if a zealous civics 
teacher actually ran up against the local politicians. In this case the 
study of "remote governmental functions" could actually be conducted 
more freely than treading on local political toes. 
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But at Ieu?it the idea of participation could now take it^ place 
alongNide thu mculcation of values and political knowledge m the main 
ingredients of a civics program in the Nchoob. And the way was being 
prepared for comparing the stated values of the political community 
with the actual operation of the governmental authorities by the stress 
upon critical thinking, scholarly sources of knowledge, and fifsthand 
study of the actual functionijng of government, at least at the municipal 
level of community civics. 

Above all, it was recogni/ed that the^ high schools had to deal with a 
very different kind of population from that of the secondary schools of 
the first 100 years of the Republic, i,e., the non-college^oriented 
students. However, assimilating vast numbers of foreign immigrants, 
btuh youth and adult, nearly engulfed the schools and exhausted 
teachers' energies. In many cases teaching English and the rudimentary 
structure of government wereall that teachers accomplished. So in spite 
of all the protestations of the progressives, the national committees, and 
teacher educators, the courses in American history, civics, and civil 
government, which might have been engrossing to countless thousands 
of adult immigrants, were boring to millions of high Hchool students 
who went through expanding cycles of social studies: communities in 
the third and fourth grades* civics in the ninth and twelfth grades, 
American history in the fifth, eighth, and eleventh grades, with 
geography, state history, and European or world history sandwiched in, 
probably in the seventh and tenth grades. 

The ensuing fifty-year period witnessed many kinds of attempts to 
reform and break out of the social studies cycles on behalf of a better 
CIVIC education, and belatedly to incorporate at last the minority and 
disadvantaged groups in society who had long Been ''outsiders" to the 
mainstream of American political and educational life. 

Recurring Calls for Reform of 
Civic Education, 1920s- 1 970s 

The outpouring of proposals and projects for more effective civic 
education programs during the past half-century would take volumes to 
relate. Virt there is rep^titiveness in the lists of goals and objectives set 
forth by one commission after another After the brutal realities and 
disillusionments of Vietnam and Watergate, some of the earlier 
statements seem grimly super-patriotic and others exude the bland 
optimism of Pollyanna herseir AJI that can be done here is to suggest 
the range of political outlooks that seemed to motivate some of the 
major approaches to civic education. 

In the wake of World War I, citizenship education programs in the 
schools, the textbooks, and the teachers themselves were subjected to 
continuing campaigns at the hands of conservative civic and patriotic 
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organi/almns whose views today seem purlicularly narrow-minded in 
iheir anii-toreign, anti-pacitisi. anii-immigration, anti-i^etorm 
outlooks. In the 1920s, the American Legion led the campaigns to gel 
Congress and the state legislatures to require civie education, flag 
salutes, military uaining. and loyally oaths. The dominant mood of 
CIVIC education m the 1920s was to rally 'roundthe Hag, extoll the merits 
and successes, and say nothing derogatory about the greatest country 
on earth. Of course, other nations were doing the same thing in their 
programs of civic education, which were so well doeument- d in the 10 
M)lumes produced between 1929 and 1933 under the leadership of 
Charles Mernam, professor of politicai science at the University of 
Chicago. 

In contrast, the i93()s witnessed a social reformist outlook sparked by 
the economic depression, the New Deal, and the onset of lotalitarianism 
in the world. One of the most impressive examples of educational 
response was the Commission on the Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association, which'was funded by the Carnegie Foundation 
from January 1929 to December 1933 and which issued 17 volumes 
between 1932 and 1937. The dortinani tone of the most widely read 
volumes (such as th^ se by Charles A, Beard, George S. Counts^, Bessie 
I Pierce. Jesse Newlon, and Merle Curii) was set forth in the 
CuncUisions ami Reaimmendaiiam of the Commission (1934): the age 
of individualism and laissez-faire in economics and government was 
closing and a new collectivisni requiring social planning and 
governmental regulation was emerging. The arguments struck notes 
that sound startlingly familiar today: deprivation in the midst of plenty, 
inequality in income, spreading unemployment, wasted natural 
resources, rising crime and violence, subordination of public welfare to 
private interest, and international struggle for raw materials. A 
particular curriculum was not promulgated, but it was hoped that this 
view of life and this political economic framework would guide 
curriculum designs for civic education programs. The clear implication 
was^ that youth should be inculcated with the values of economic 
collectivity and interdependence in place of economic individualism, 
while continuing to promote personal and cultural individualism and 
freedom. 

Like-minded proposals were stemming from George Counts, John 
Dewey, Harold Rugg, William H, Kilpairick, John Childs, and other 
social reconstructionists. Counts' Dare the School Build a New Social 
Order:' came out in 1932; and as editor of The Educaiional Frontier in 
1934, Counts specifically endorsed the American Historical 
Association's Convlusioris and Recornmendations as policy for the new 
journal 

Naturally, the social reformers set the profession on its ears and 
elicited vigorous and shrill counterattacks. But the major professional 
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renewed aiteritiun to civic education. The Naiionai Education 
AHsDciation and the American Association of School Administrators 
jomtly sponsored the Educational Policies Commission in 1935, 
enlisting CountH. along with several more conservative administrators, 
to membership. The pronouncements of the Educational F'ollcies 
Commission softened the social reconstructlonist economic views, but 
they did emphasize over and over again the relationship of education to 
democracy. Charles A. Beard wrote the first draft of the Commission's 
historical volume. The Unique Function of Eduvatian in Ameman 
Demucracy in 1937; education for citizenship was the central theme. 
And when The Purposes of Education in American Democracv was 
published in 1938 (written by William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary), the Seven Cardinal Principles had been reduced to four 
objectives, but ''civic responsibility" was one of the four. The stated 
objectiveH of civic responsibility do not sound particularly daring today; 
there was little emphasis upon liberty or equality or due process, but for 
all the bland language, there was scope for realistic civic studies if 
teachers or communities had the stomach for them: 

Social Justice, The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities'of 
human circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

Social tndfrstandlng. The educated citizen seeks to understand 

social structures and social processes. 
Critical Judgment, The educated citizen has defenses against 

propaganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of 
opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation's 
resources. 

Social Applications of Science, The educated citizen measures 

scientific advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 
World Cltben^hip. The educated citizen is a cooperating'member 

of the world community, 
law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 
Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 
Political Citizemhip. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 
Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an 
unswerving loyalty to democratic ideals J*^ 
The effort to make civic education more realistic, while at the same 
time not embracing the extremes of radicaUsounding reconstructionism 
or reactionary radical-baiting, led civic educators back to the basic 
ideals of democracy, a la Horace Mann, and to activities that would 
involve students in community participation bui no controversy. World 



War II broke iniu ihis movcmeni with its emphasis upon mobili/ing the 
schoolH for the war L-l tort and survud to reassert the values of patriotism 
as the basis for national unity. 

Following SVorld War IK the idea of projects in civic education began 
to entice many school systems to give special attention to citizenship 
education. Among the early ones in the late 194()s were those associated 
with the schools in Detroit; Cambridge, Mass.: and the state of Kansas; 
and those associated with Syracuse University, Tufts University, and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Then, in the 1950s, edupatibn for good eiti/enship became popular in 
schools systems all over the country. Much of this movement attempted 
to show that the schools were not radical and not subversive, but were 
supporting the basic principles of political democracy and the basic 
economic values of the free enterprise system. This was a response to the 
Cold War crusades against Communism in the world and a defense 
ugamst the onslaughts of McCarthyism at home. The hope was that 
children could be taught the values of consensus on political economic 
matters, reflecting the spirit of aecommodation and good will of the 
Eisenhower presidency. 

One volume admirably reveals these twin drives - a fierce opposition 
to Communism m the world and a hope that good wilK cooperative 
actions, and positive democratic altitudes would strengthen democraey 
at home. Sprinkled with photographs of smiling, clean, well-dressed 
groups of white pupils and teachers, the Thirty-Second Yearbook of the 
American' Association of School Administrators, produced by its 
Commission on Educating for Citizenship, had ihh to say in 1954: 
At his best, the American citi/en has always sought to realize the 
nation's historic ideals. Now, when communist imperialism threatens 
all stfeurnyrhe fegb arti rvrirppTeciation for the old ideals as a stable 
ulement in a shaky world. The public schools are the means on which 
the American leans most heavily to make sure that all children carry 
forw^ird the American heriiage. So now, even more urgently than in 
the past, the citizen demands that the schools educate for citi/enship.^" 
In the book's first chapter. 'The Threat Is Total,'' the Commission 
argues that the Russian communist dictatorship not only threatens our 
way of life throughout the world, but it is a political threat to 
democratic freedoms and "drives directly at our moral and spiritual 
ideals" and "our religious and ethical standards," So theschoojs should 
develop the knowiedge. the attitudes, the problem-solving ability, and 
the skills of working v^ith others for the general welfare. This 
conceptum of citi/enship would not be limited to the political scientists' 
narrow view of citi/enship. Rather: echoing the Cardinal Prim ipies of 
40 years earlier, the Commission opted for a much broader concept of 
citi/enship education that would include "all the mutually helpful social 
relationships wUh others which democracy assumes should be 
characteristic of human li^e and living." 



H> thus npuninM '^iHI voider the door of eili/enj*hip education to ail 
kinds ui social and personal relationhhips, the Commi^^Nion loreca^ted 
what otten did happen in social studies pruyrams, *Trublems ol 
demoeracy" courses often drirted off to **problems of democratic living" 
muilvmg the behaviur and psychology of adolescents, their personal, 
marital, and lamils problems, socational interests, and personal 
values. As the social reconstruciionists had stressed the economic side 
ol CIVIC education, so the social conception of citi/enship often became 
so broad and so social that in the process it became watered down and 
neglected the basic political questions of power, inHuence, and decisio^n 
making. 

I his was, Ol course, not true of all proposals or projects having to do 
with cui/enship education in the 1950s, The Twenty^Second Yearbook 
of the National C\suncil for the Social Studies in 1951 listed 24 
characteristics of the good citi/en. renecting the composite thinking of 
300 public figures as well as educators. The first 1 3 stressed the values of 
equality, liberty, basic human rights, the law, and other political 
competencies; the other 11 had to do with economic, family, 
community, and international matters. 

One project in the 1950s that focused upon the concept of liberty was 
the Cm/enship Education Project (CEP) at Teachers College, Colum^ 
bia University. It stressed the values and knowledge appropriate to the 
iree individual, the free government, the free economy, and the free 
world. It documented from the Constitution and law in great detail the 
premises of liberty under each of these headings. It was a most useful 
undertaking at the time, makingavailablesolid political knowledgeand 
reversing the usual subordination of the political so common in other 
approaches. What was probably even more interesting to professional 
educators, however, was its stress on the skills of participation, which it 
identified by the neutral term "laboratory practices,*' perhaps in the 
hope that it would divert charges of being politicaliy controversial. 
Hundreds of laboratory practices detailed how teachers and students 
could engage in action-oriented problem solving in the schools and in 
the community. Workshops and training programs were conducted 
across the country for hundreds of schools and thousands of teachers 
during the 1950s. 

II taken seriously, the suggestions coming out of CEP could have led 
to much more than bland good will between the school and community, 
e.g.. siudymgihe local congressional district to see if it provides fair 
representation ()f minority groups, making a lax map of the community 
to see if tax assessments are equitable, getting young people to join 
political clubs, helping to get voters to register and to cast ballots 
accurately, providing citi/ens with nonpartisan political information, 
informing the ccimmuniiy how candidates stand on issues, actually 
campaigning for candidates, drafting a real and not a sham school 



consiitutuin, umi the liku. Unt'oriunately, the CHP had to combat u 
political nuutrah^m and wautHHi among educators during the McCarthy 
era; it^ funds ran out just before the rise of political activism of the 
1960s; and it never was v^ell iticorporated into the mainsireani of 
teaching and research at Teachers College- the fate of so many special 
projegts of the past and u warning for new ones in the tuture. 

In the 196Us a curious coineidenee of forces led to general relaxing ot 
explicit calls for a more and better civic education. Both the *'new social 
studies" movement and the rise of student unrest and activism undercut 
patriotism as an argument for civic education. Responding to the calls 
for a ^'new math" and ^'new science" stimulated by Sputnik and funded 
so generously by NDEA, the National Science Foundation, and the 
private foundations, the '*new social studies*' took on the patternsof the 
social science disciplines: cognitive analysis, systematic acquisition ot 
organi/ed knowledge, conceptuai analysis, inquiry learning, discovery 
method, and in general a stress upon thinking like a social scientist, 
remmisceni, as Ha/el Hert/berg points out. of the primary sources 
movement in history teaching of the 1880s to 1900, 

It mav be too early to make judgments about the relative value ot 
various prelects that could come under the heading of the ''new social 
studies," but U is clear that the revived disciplinary approach to 
knowledge tended not only to belittle ^'soft'' or superficial programs of 
social studies in the schools, but also to downgrade explicit ciii/enship 
education as a proper goal of the school curriculum. One of the most 
forthright and explicit statements of this ^'hard-headed" discipUnary 
view was made by the executive director of the American Political 
Science Association and his wife in 1962: 

There is a long-standing tradition according to which secondary- 
schiuil instruction in political science, or instruction based upon the 
knowlydge political science provides, has as it^* main objectivg the 
making of good citi/ehs. This tradition appears to be based on the 
belief that instruction in government, politics, the political process, 
and the important issues of public policy will produce citizens who will 
discuss, act. and vote rationally and intelligently and that we may 
therebv achieve a sane and effective democratic society. Without 
asserting that education in the field of government. ^politics, and 
public policy has no role to play in helping form better citi/ens. we feel 
required to ^tate at the outset, in the inierests of clarity, that we regard 
this tradition and the beliefs upon which it is based as mistaken and 
misleadmg; first, because it is based on a distorted conception of how 
citi/ens are made; second, because it is based on a distorted 
conception of democracy; and, third, because it is based on a 
misconception cjf political science.-' 
In other words, citi/ens are made by the total proce^^s of political 
sociali/ation outside the schocsls; democracy must rest upon the expert 
knowledge of specialists; and political science is a complicated 



inielkctual disgipline aboul political behavior, not a set of maxims 
abiiut good citi/unship. C aught in the middle by such disciplinary viewN 
trom one extreme, and the raucous non-negoiiable demands for 
retevanve now from militani student activists at the other extreme, the 
traditional programs of civic education seemed pale, irresolute, and 
outmoded. Whether the new social studies could provide the answer 
was in doubt. 

It is surety true that many of the curriculum development projects of 
the 1960s were more reaiistic. more sophisticated, more analytical, and 
more attuned to the claims for equality made by the unincorporated 
mmorities and their struggles for civil rights than was the civic 
cducaiion of the 1950s. Yet they did not seem to "pay off,'' according to 
the test results regarding political knowledge and political attitudes. It is 
mstructivc to observe, for example, that of 26 major curriculum centers 
and projects reported on and analyzed in Social Educaiiun in 1972. only 
seven or eight seemed to put special stress upon citizenship ohuectivm^^ 
This listing in Sociai Eduvation did not include projects that had just 
recently closed down or that had recently begun. In the former category 
was the Center for Research and Education in American Liberties at 
Coiumhia I 'niversity and Teache^ College, which began in 1966 at the 
crest of the wave of the curriculum reform movements of the Great 
Society and 4i the beginning of the violent unrest on the college 
campuses. Its stress on liberty, on political values, knowledge, and skills 
held great promise, but it succumbed as special government funds for 
curriculum development began to wither at the beginning of the 1970s 
The Center at Columbia heralded a growing concern for law-related 
civic education which, however, was overshadowed during the 1960s by 
the massive outpouring of the more general, and less politically 
oriented, social studies materials. 

This rapid survey of principal trends in citizenship education brings 
us to the 1970s and the predicaments of the present. But, first, let me 
summarize what I believe we might learn from this historical per^ 
spective. This was the subject of a colloquium in April 1978 sponsored 
by Research for Better Schools in Philadelphia. The interesting 
thmg about the colloquium was the difference in Interpretation between 
my reading of the history and that of three "revisionist^' historians.-^ All 
three were pessimistic about any kind of civic education in the schools, 
because they felt it was bound to impose middle^class, capitalistic values 
upon the lower classes, and it would further strengthen the class 
hft/rurchy status quo. 

C larence Karier of the University of Illinois reads the history of 
cni/enship education as the steady victory of the totalitarian state over 
mdividual freedom, with the schools being partly responsible for this 
victory of the state. Kaner thinks the schools should not teach loyalty to 
the government or the Constitution. He is pessimistic about the role of 



schooling in uUi/cn^hip educaticm. Murvin Lu/erson of the University 
uf British Columbia finds that uiti/unHhip education has not permitted 
root differences, umong cultural jroups to be accepted an legitimate 
differences, so he is pessimistic thai citi/enship education caii be 
reconcepiuali/ed unless the state itself is reconcsipiualized; I lake this to 
mean that the historic liberal ^tute mu^! be reconceptuali/ed along 
socialistic lines. And Michael B. Kat/ olihe University ofPennsylvania 
finds the essence of our history to be a contlict of social classes with the 
schools always un the side of the upper classes, imposing iheir values 
upon a reluctant lower class. So KdU believes the schools should be 
value-neutral and simply teach the basic academic skiiU. He is not in 
favor of dehberate programs of civic or moral education, because they 
are bound to be used to maintain the present exploitive, class-based 
aatus qua The pessimism of the radical historians and their proposals 
for schooling parallel in large part those of neo-cotiservative pluralist^ 
mentioned in Chapter I. 

i n contrast, I find that political Unum is still a desirable ggal tor civic 
education, and th.^^ the schoois should do their best to regenerate a 
sense of democratic political commurHtv in each new generation of 
citizens. Uespite the failures and inadeq jucies of civic education in the 
past, 1 believe that the welfare of the Republic does rest on an educated 
citi/enry, as the founders argr?ed. I believe that the prime purpose, the 
highest priority, for a genuinely public education is the political goal of 
empowering the whole population to exercise its rights and to cope with 
the responsibilities of a genuinely democratic citi/enship. 

But we also .hould learn from history that society.and government, 
and thus the nature of citizenship, have changed drastically in t^le past 
200 years. So we cannot be content with the prescripiions for a civic 
curriculum that were produced in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
centuries. Simple competence in reading, writing,^and arithmetic for 
elementary school white boys is obviously not enough. Simple hiHtory 
as proposed by Jefferson or the efements of civil government as 
proposed by Washington are nof enough. Vague preachmentH on the 
glories of liberty as described by Ruth Elsori are not enough. Didactic 
appeals to the moraL spiritual, or political virtues are not enoughjand 
partisan indoctrination of particular economic or ideological platformH 
is not appropriate. Textbook writing should not be left to socially or 
politically conservative authors. ^ 

Yet. somehow, the schools do have a responsibility for doing all they 
can to teach the values, the knowledge, and the participation iskills 
required of a modern democratic citizenry. Such ingredients should not 
be left to the political parties, the newspapers, the ministers, or the 
coffee houses as they were in the Revolutionary period: nor to modern 
business or labor leaders or television cor^mentators or special interest 
pleaders as they are so. often today. 



In ivvsAiumm^ ihu .tatuil ptirpciscs iiwd iu )usliH the dc\e|opmcnt 
and spread ot the Ciunmon public school in the middle deeade?, ot the 
nineteenth century, I bejieve that the cili/enship argument is still ^alid. 
The highest priontv for a genuinely pi^iblic school is to serve the public 
purposes of a democratic political community. The -^back to basics" 
penple .huuld be reminded that ciii/enship is the basic purpose tor 
universal literacs. It the tundamental purposes of schooling are 
preparing for a lob, or preparmg for college, or developing individual 
laients, these might be achieved in private schools that select students 
lor particular destinies. But | share the faith of the common school 
reformers that civic tasks can best be performed by public schools 
characteri/ed by a pi .lie purpose, public control, public support, 
public access, and public commitment fo civic unity. 

Now. It IS obvious that the public school reformers did not fully 
achieve these goals. I believe that Horace Mann was on the right irack 
w hen he argued for the necessity of what he candidly culled ^^political 
educatH)n/^ but I believe^thai he fell short of what is needed (then as well 
as ruiw) While he stressed understanding the constitutional regime and 
knimledge about civil government, he backed away Irom the discussion 
of controversial poiitical or constitutional questions in the schoolroom. 
He thus helped to establish the tradition that the schools are not 
legitimate forums in which to discuss politically sensitive matters. This 
was a difficult issue for Mann, but he concluded that it was better to 
have ''neutral" public schools than to have none, a denouement he 
feared would come about If the schools became "theatres for party 
politics." f think we can and must find a way to surmount Mann\s 
difficulties. 

A second thing we should learn from the middle decades of the 
nmuteenth century is that there were at least two lines of thought that 
innuenced the civic role of public education with regard to the 
assimilation of the immlgrantH, who. began to come in large numbers 
prior to the Civil War It is undoubtedly true that a growing nativism in 
the period from the 1 HJOs to the 1 H50s sometimes gave the public school 
movement an anti< atholic, anti^radicaL and Angkwsuperiority tone. 
But we should remember, as John Higham points out, there were also 
some proponents of the public schools who argued that they should 
become a humane assimilative hirce.^^ in the i860s and IHJOs ethnic 
rivalries declined, nativism wa^ muted, moderni/ation welcomed 
enormous new pools of manpower, and a Christian belief In the 
brotherhood of man was still alive and well. All these Influences flowed 
into what Higham calls "The Age of Confidence," i.e., confidence in the 
capacity of the Republic to accept great diversity and pluralism as a 
basic characteristic of the democratic political community' And the 
public schools could contribute to this cosmopolitan view of 
assimilation. Bilingual public schools In several states during the 
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funcicenih ccntiirs t'\einpliliL-il this laith. 

Ihe main Icssun .hniikl Icurn irom thu OiUlcd Age and 
Proaressue Fra is that ihuru ^crc two ma|or pmsiireN mnucncing 
citi/cn^ hip education I he first and the most mnuential thruugh moM of 
this peri()d enunated trom the business^oriented and nationalistic 
naus\sm associated %vuh the burgeunmg miiderni/atiun ot the nation. 
I hrue signincant trends m cisie edueation already noted rellect these 
pushes to contormits D the shrill and passionate patriotism that 
accompanied an expanding and po^^ertul nation: 2) the demand tor 
instant \mericani/ation ot the millions ol immigrants u ho Hooded into 
thu ( S. trom the lMS()s to the 19:0s- and 3) the gloritication ot the selt = 
made man ^^ho labored (and prospered) on behalf of free enterprise 
unhampered gosernment regulations. Ihese trends were amply 
illu.irared m te\tbooks in American history and ciul government. 

But. as Robert W iebe so well points out. there Vvas a second source ot 
mlluence m the new middle^class prafessionals who were social serviee 
progrussucs - I heir concern was the use of liberal government on 
behalf of social reform (in prisons, sweatshops, child labor practices, 
and temperance legislation) as well as pnlitical reform (civil service, 
electorarmnovations, women s suffrage, and compulsory attendance 
nn behalf of universal education). This stream of progressive endeavor 
resulted m a number of efforts U) reform citi/ensHip education m the 
schools. T hese included: strenglhensng of history teaching by basing it 
on primarv sources and thus combating excessive chauvmism; 
dcvelopmg a community civics to replace a sterile study of 
constitutional structures; and the ^^new civics^^ embodied in the social 
studies movement and in the Seven Cardinal Principles. Some 
progressives even tried to reorient the Americani/ation process so that 
Lissimilation could be accomplished with a sympathetic and respectful 
concern for immigrant cultures and traditions. Thus was ^cultural 
pluralism'* born, 

I hiipe that we never have to return to the excesses of super-patriotic 
conformitv that marked the aggressive moderni/ation period m the 
C S I hopethat schools can take seriously the^^problems^approach" to 
social economic, and political issues. But one result of the reform 
movement iif the Progressive era was a reduction of/JN/imW concerns 
in historv and social studies. There was a withdrawal from a study of the 
basic ideas of the political community. While the general civic education 
curriculum has seldom dealt with the fundamental concepts ofliberty. 
eoualitv justice and obligation for the public good. 1 gain considerable 
hope from increased atcentipn to these basic ideas, examples of which 
will be described in Chapters 4 and 5. 

The Present Predicament of Citizenship Education 

While the nation and especially the youth were engaging in some of 
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fhe must eurcnit: pi!liiical JctiviMii in our history during the later imh 
and cariv hriK, the rcsull. ut ciii/enship eUucution^n the sehuuN 
seemed tu leave much to be dcMred. i mention only two kinds of 
evidence: nationwide testing ut political knowledge and attitudes and 
survcss of curneulum trends m the social studies and textbooks widely 
used m the schools 

1 he most extensive data we have on eiti/enship and social studies is 
that reported bv the Nathma! Assessment of F-ducaiionaj Progress, 
iNAf:P), which tested political know ledge and attitudes of 9^year-olds. 
13'Vear^iMds. and I7^year-olds between 1969 and 1 976.^' the startling 
result was not that the test scores in general declined, but that the test 
scores on citi/enship and social studies dccLned mare than those in 
reading, w nting. and science. And the declines for I 7=year=olds were by 
and large greater than those for 9=yearn}lds and 1 3-year=olds. 

One could speculate at length as to the reasons for the decline and 
take little encouragement about the future of the Republic from^ the 
level of knowledge revealed by some of the test items. At a lime wheif the 
I S wa^ tacmg one of itu most serious crises of confidence, the section 
ot the test dealmg with the '^structure and function of government" 
shtjwed the greatest average decline from test scores of 1 3^ and 1 7-year^ 
olds between 1969 and !976; and the scores of 1 7-year^olds, who were 
eligible to vote in the year following their taking of the test, declined 
more than did those of the 1 3^year^olds. [.ess than half of the 17^year^ 
olds and less than one^fourth of the l3-year^oJds knew that the Senate 
must approve an appointment to the Suprenie Court; this at a time 
when one of Richard Nixon's appointees wa.^ turned down by the 
Senate. Only two^hirds of the 1 3-^year-olds cc5uid even name the Senate 
as the '^other part of Congress." Most disturbing in this section was the 
tact that fewer than half of I J^year-olds and onlyabout three^fourths of ' 
I ^-year^olds could give am word or phrase (let alone a sentence) that 
could remotely be termed an explanation of the basic concept of 
democracv. 

in the section on ^^political process, similar declines were recorded in 
the students^ understanding of and willingness to participate in the 
political process. In 1976 less than 20^V of 1 3^year=olds and about a 
third of l7^year=olds could tell how a Presidential candidate was 
selected, and that was in the year of nominating conventions. Similarly, 
low scores and declines characteri/ed theability ofstudents to nameany 
Ncnator (ir representative from their state. 

One could argue that merely knowing factual items is not a good 
measure of citi/enship. but even if this were granted, it is sobering to 
learn that so few students could recogni/e some of the basic 
constitutional rights. Only a half to two-thirds agreed that it was all 
right tor a person v,hu did not believe in God to hold public office, or 
that d maga/ine or newspaper had the right to criticize a public officiaL 
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that pcuplr hM\ the nuht oi peaceable a^semblv, e%en tor unpopular 
cauws. Sonw wnruhut Luuld be taken t'rom the tact that the most 
dfainatie mcreasc m scnr^s hud to do uith the rights ot the accused m a 
gnminaluase credit tor^hich might be attributed to I V police shous 
and lawnelated edueation programs 

lindlh. the items on "respeei lot others'^ shov^ed less decline than 
other topics and even some improvement on sonie items. In ueneral, 
noth n^vt^ai-okNand r^sear-old. mcreused m iherrstated uillingness 
to have persons or other raees pariicipatc m such activities as Using m 
their neighborhoods or \oiinu m elections, antl the tests also measured an 
increase m students^ understanding ot problems ot the poor. I hiHcan be 
jttrihuted. no doubt, to the change m altitudes aitendani upon the civil 
rights mosemeni and po.sibU the expansion o!^ teaching about 
multicultural pluralism, but declines uere still marked m matters ot 
constitutional rights ot ireedtim o! rehgum. assembly, expression, and 
pres^ While I ^-sear^cUds increased in their replies on understanding the 
need tor l.m , \ 7^yearH)lds declmed on that item; and one^hird said they 
would not report to the police it they saw a stranger slashing the tires ot 
a car \t t he hottom of the list stood an almost unnoticed item reeordmg 
the greatest decline ot all: only a half of 1 3-year-olds and twa^lhirds of 
r^vearn)lds would think ot anv svay in which universal education helps 
the nation. - 

1 he reasons for the decline in achievement are many and complex. In 
f)ecemher i^^^ I was one of three persons asked to consult with N AEP 
officials in the eftort to interpret the results. The others were Anna 
Oehoa, protessor of education at Indiana University and presidetit-elcct 
of the Nanonal Council for the Social Studies; and Celeste Waodley, 
program development specialist' for the Boulder Valles (Colbrado) 
SchotUs f he following summary of our observations is, I believe, a 
useful explanation. 

the results [ol thi; NAFP test^ in ciii/enship] are. to these 
c.insiiltantv ^'dnappointmg, hut not siirprismg.^' I he assessments 
.panned a turhulent era m American pnhtical.hsstors ineludmglhe 
^ ictnarn s^ar. ^ampiu nots. and the erc5sh>n tit eontsdcnce in poliiital 
inuuution^ aru! perMifi^. Lulminaiiny in the Watergate scLiiulal and 
thes^ c%enu ufidcuihtcijK alfeeied student .^htieal knowledge and 
attuiulL^^ 

HoN^eser. CMnMClenng all that transpired m 1969 and 1976. it isencoui^ 
amUi* fhaf -tiuientV ^alumti of eonsliiunonal righrs and their respect tor 
others thd nor deelme Mihsiuntially. The hasie heliefs which underlie 
nur unn.titutumal svstem su\] appear m he valued by most students. 

I he mci.t encouraging nesvs is in the area of re^pi^ei tor others. Most 
^MUMLi pt'npic appear to respeet the rights of people of other raees. to 
inO-f\ian<lMhe need fnr la^s. antl ut reeogni/e some problems taced 
h', (hriereni groups ot people 

f he .ii^LUn.: oi knuulcdge jbuiH theNtrneture and funetfon pl^* 



Jisapfniifitiiiy jtiii ul|\Mili! hf ihtr ^ausc lur a hatti rirussussfTicni n! ihc 
social sEiJtii!^^ ciitfiwiJiuni Rtrsiiits nuis rvtli^Cl changtfs in cumwuljr 
cnipnasi^ \hi\ som^ ol the tacts assessed tJie tests do rutf reullv 
eiinsiiiiite ^^^sseniiar' knowledge It is miue impijftan.t lo understand 
the ha^ie enrKept denu^c^ue^. fnr e\jniple. than lo remeniher th;tt 
ihij Si^fuHe is !nt; hodv that apprif^us l*i esidfruial appii'ntnients. 

Nrudenis' dcelinniu nohtieal paftkipatuit) rnas nMlect the aitiludes 
\il t ne atluli .stieieiv \ ht: jw^Os ha^c seen ari iner casjriu prL'neeiipiituwi 
^^i(h pL-fsiHhal yoaU. a general disiiiusiunrtiefit wil'" the pijlnieai 
pr^tess. jfid a tiend tos^ard eorisersati^m. It is iun surpnsmi: [hat 
Siuahs ha\.e Htxii ninueneed hv ihese tendeneie^*. 

StudLrnts ha^e improved in their understandina o\ ^.uiss it) avoid 
(liture v^ars and tn peaeeti'iK setde disputes bets^een natu)ns, I his 
siluarioiK prohablv a diieei resuit the natujnal e<Jrieern \uih ihe 
\ \vu\A:n via;, mas he ari cnenurai^in^ indieation that stuiJi-nts are 
heLiinuniZ more assure o\ ylobiil iriterdependenee. 

pf)s?*ible Factors in the Decline in Achievement 

f)uring the l^70s, declines have occurred in funding for the sociul 
stiidies. in eonsultant support at the state and local levels, and in the 
extent tn which students take courses dealing with political 
knimledye Dr Ochoa cited a study hy John Patrick of IndianM 
( nisersUv «?hich revealed that many sucial studies consultants are 
being eliminated ur asked io turn io more genera] consulting tasks and 
thai required course offennys have decreased. For example, ()nly 26 
states currently requjre students to take a unit in state government .... 

Ihe curriculum m the social studies has undergone changes in 
emphasis since 1969. In the l%()s social studies curricula tended to 
focus uptin the separate disciplines. In the 1970s there has been more 
stress on the intellectual processes understanding how to construct 
hvpcnheses, how to evaluate evidence, how to differentiate between 
tacts and opinions, and so forth. This aspect of the social studies ban 
lor the most part not been evaluated by current testing efforts. 

Students seemed to imprnve on facts and concepts which were 
reinlorced bv events repcirted in the media and to do less well on those 
which were niit externallv reinrorced. f or example, knowledge about 
(he Stale Pepartment improved during a period when Henry 
Kissinger was covered extensively by the media. However, knowledge 
about the SenateN role in approving treaties may well have declined 
because lew eontroversud treaties were in the news. 

lexibiMsks in the area at civics and government are often 
iininspinng. A review of several studies of textbooks presented by the 
\merican Political Science Association C^immiitee Jn Pre^Collegiate 
Fdiication m 1 9? I found that texts tended to emphasi/e "dreary 
liescriptions" ot such things as the powers and duties cjf government 
iieparfmenfs .And officials and the step=by-step process bv which a bill 
becomes law ! exts often presenred an ideaji/ed view of the w(^rking 
of American democracy I he realilies of the American political 



^sslel^\ s^ci - Li! yrU ufiifValuil, aUhimgh student^i are ceriamK uS^^are, 
ihri'UMh the iiit'dia. ihai the ^vHtern di>e^ nut u!ua\s work in an ideal 
tjNhion. 

l eacher training in the sijciul studies is lar trom undurni across the 
fiation. and tends ti) neglect a ba^^ic study of the pohtieal and moral 
loinidatinn^ ni civiC eduwatum hor inslanee. National rducution 
Assuciaiion data on soeial studies eLMtdKatiun shiiw that it \^4>uld he 
pM^Mhlc to hceufiie a second. ii% ^.'^uil studies teacher ^Uih httlt: of Uii 
iraimnu in aosernmeni 1 \ picalh . social studies teachers majiir m one 
\ o! the cia! science disciphnus and then lake courses m educational 
methc^ds I v>t) often they are not prepared to teach inquiry skills and 
du ni>t ha\e an opportunity to develop a personal of prolcsMonal 
philosnph\ ol education appropruite to revita!i/ed citi/en'ihip 
L'ducation 

I he schtiols espouse eunccpts ot dcmocraes but olten are run as 
jutocrauc communities \Ahere the students hasc litiie ornosoicein 
decisiijns allectmg them. Ihe contrast between the "hidden 
wurnculum" cd' the schools implied through tcaeher attitudes, 
jdministralion attitudes, methods oT conducting school aliairs and^ 
the concepts taught m the social studies curriculum may al'tect student 
attitudes 

Schools appear to do I'uirly well in areas goncentruted upon by 
teachers hor example, trom 1^71 to 1*^75, a time period roughly 
ctjrrespondmg to that covered by the Citi/enship and Social Studies 
assessments, the number ci! states having state^Aide prijjegts in law- 
related approaches to citi/enship education mcreascd from six to 26. 
and the number of active projects jumped from 150 to 400. 
Performance did improve on many law-related items included in the 
assessment. - 

Whatever the reasons for the declines revealed by the NAEP tests, 
the general judgment of scholars in puliticaUcience and in social studies 
was that in ihe !96()s smdents in the schools were alienated by the 
prevailing content, methods-, and textbooks employed in the field of 
social studies. 

in 197 L the Committee on Pre-Collegiate Education of the American 
Politieal Science Assoc ation reported on its survey of curriculum 
materials and textbooks in elementary and secondary school civics and 
government. Its major conelusions were that much of the material 

• transmits a naive, unrealistic, and romanticized image of political 
hfe that confuses the ideals of democracy with the realities of politics 

• places undue stress upon historical materials [a customary 
pnliticai science view), legal s ictures. and formal institutional aspects 
of government and fails to transmit adequate knowledge about political 
behaviur and processes; and ignores or inadequately treats such 
traditionally impi^rtant political science concepts as freedom,' 
sovereignty, cnnsensus, authority, class, compromise, and power, but 
also such newer concepts as role, sociali/ation, culture, system, decision 



nuik irij^, etc 

• rcflcwis an aihiniLcniric pr . ogcupation v^ith American ^oc :i\ and 
lAih to transmii to audenis an adequate knuwledge about the poHtical 
'isstem.s of other national soeietieb or the international system 

• inils to develop v^ithin students a capacity to think about politicai 
phenomena in conceptually sophisticated uays; an understanding of, 
and skill in. the process of M^cial wiencc hCientinc inquiry; ora capacay 
to anah/e systematically puhticaJ decisions and values 

• tails to develop withm students an understanding ofthecapacities 
and skills needed to participate effectively and democratically in 
politics 

• and, m conclusion, the sociupolitical organi/ation of American 
schools, in conjunction nith tormai curriculum in civics and 
government, combines to produce ^ situation where democratic theory 
ha. been so divi reed from practice that students are skeptical of both 
and unable to develop an understanding of the skills necessary for 
meanmgful participation in the political life of the society. 

Lest these views be taken solely as the supercilious judgments of 
academic scholars looking down on the schools, the genera! malaise in 
the social studies field at large has been amply documented, albeit from 
somewhat different orientations. For example, Richard E, Gross, 
professor of education at Stanford, conducted a survey of the changed 
taking place in the social studies across the nation during the years 1970 
through 1975.^'^ With his interest in history he did not interpret the 
situation exactly as the political scientists did, but theircombined views 
do not lend encouragement to the civic role of the schools. Such views 
may help to explain some of the reasons for the general decline in 
political knowledge as measured by the NAEP tests. 

Gross found a tendency for secondary schools to follow the lead of 
many colleges in permitting students to take almost any courses they 
wanted to take m grades 9 through 12, American history and U,S, 
government remain the dominant courses, but enrollments m both have 
markedly declined while enrollments in world history, world 
geography, civics, and problems of democracy have declined even more 
precipuously. 1 here is no longer anything like a standard curriculum in 
the social studies. Some of this has to do with loosening of stale 
requirements, but even more with the substitution of new social science 
courses, above ail, psychology, which is the fastest growing course, but 
als(> economics, sociology, anthropology, ethnic studies, and the like, 
rhe popularity of psychology is undoubtedly related to the 
Yankelovich survey findings on the rise of interest in pnvatism with its 
strong focus on self. 

As f(»r the elementary schools. Gross found teachers backing away 
from the social studies, especially encouraged by the "back to basics** 
mania and minimum competency testing. To mak" matters worse, the 



nc\Mct icachcf* si:rtnt-il c\cn ks-* iniercsied in social studies ihan the 
i»ldcr ones, atui Mates ^ctx: hccnnuny more pcrmi^M^c in alhminy local 
disirici^ to inicrprci thu ^late mandate^ According lo itrnss. there 
^uems to be a lauk of mieresun or e\en an active movement against the 
social ^ludie^ b\ ^ras^rooi^ commur is groups. He comments 
,»uT]c'.^ hat nc- si mistical U 

1 Hi^ a iit:%cU'pnic!U v^hith ^iaia! ^tiuiit^^ iL^jchct> urul 
..raani/atumC.umht in he abk' in rnctj! .srul ihrus! nit il wtrait' prupt-rK 
u niifd prnte^^innaih jcir and f hulicv e t n haf c ate dosnu. 1 
.xm wnru uiccd. unlnruinaieK . thai a ni^ijnf lorwif in the dewline nl ihc 
^ntuil ^ludiLS !^ nur nv^n lack o\ CiMUiCUon and pcfsua^iv utu'^^ tn 
?hc ijllpnrt nl iht^ ncUl 

In a >ivid\ that folKmed hard on the hetrls nl dross's, John Jart^limek, 
prntessur ^''t education at the rnuersity i>l Washington, Seattle, 
conducted miensise ca^e stiidies ot the social studies programs in six 
areah tit the country: Boston, three cities in Ohio, an agricultural center 
m SiHith nakota, suburban San Francisco, San Antonio, and 
Hirnungham His basic tlnding ^as the astonishingly great diversity in 
s.Kial studies programs. His conclusion is particularly germane to the 
civic rok ol public education; 

It -AnuUi >eem ihat ^uch 'liversits and lack ot appareni eHiirl to 
attend to eritical ^rlcments ut the commiin culture will hasc senous 
consCMuen«;es tnr wui/enshi; irduuutiun unless this trend reversed. 
Ptrrhaps the onlv reastm thure is any Mmilarity in progfums at all is 
because schools everywhere continue to rely heavily^njhe^ntent 
and teaching strategies suggested by nationally marketed texlhooks.^^ 
I he importance of the fexthook in social studies was reemphasized 
hv .eseral more surveys in the late 1070s. Three massive studies 
sponsored bv the National Science Foundation have been usefully 
summari/ed by James P. Shaver, O.L. Davis, jr.. and Su/anne W, 
Helburn insotar as they apply to the social studies. The findmgs 
reinforce the oft-^stated proposition that the teacher is the key to what 
happens to the students in the classroom, no matter what a stated 
curriculum may say; the textbook is the dominant source of knowledge, 
toul of instruction, and focus of testing; whatever uniformity in social 
studies curriculums there may be across the C(^untry is tnainly furnished 
by the publishers^ textbooks, which exhibit great uniformity; and the 
impact of the "new social studies'^ of the 1960s projects has been 
relatively slight (approximately HFf to lOH of teachers reporting that 
they have used such material). 

Of particular interest to me, also, is the evidence that social studies 
teachers consider their goals to include not only the teaching of 
kncmledge abtjut history, government, and geography, hut that they 
should instill m their students positive feelings and altitudes about 
American society, [hey believe that part of their purpoHe in preparing 
students for good citi/enship is developing what Shaver calls '^emotive 



ciiriinnfiNrr!!" i.> [hi- h.iM^= pnlit]i,ul saAucs lU \niencan denuicracs . 1 he 
pri»hieni, ruu^rsr! is iuniuhl I fussc teachers and parents uho bcliuve 
that hasic values >ihiUiid he taught do lun a^rce im uhat ihiJsc values arc; 
di'ui the academic, scholariv commun!i> is svarv ul anuhiriM that 
siiunds hke tndoctnn.idon or mculeatuin nt belicis. I he result ha:s often 
Hi/cn. a^ rhi^ Lhaput indicates, that teaehi-rs. administrators, and 
iexthnok pubhshers and writers have incd ti> avoid the euntr4)versial or 
the ^teariiv ^ikle or Aitieriean histors i>r pohties. 

\noiher ^luvev oi a L^uite diftereiit sort wa^ the Widelv acelainied 
analvsi^ of historv textbooks untten bv Frances Kit/(ierald tor I'hv 
A.'u yf^rkt-r and later pubh^hed as a book/' In her telHng fashion she 
describes how the texts reHeeted dilterent moiids in American society at 
ditferent tmies m our historv Sonietimes they adopted preachy, 
moralistic tones, ^ometmies thev v^cre bland and uncontroversial: 
^ometlmes thev responded, as in the period prior to I960, ti) pressures 
that came from political and economic nght-vv inu groups; and more 
fccentlv. thev have responded to the pressures ot sirigle-issue grcujps. So 
fhaf fujvv the nevveM texts are tuH of racial diversity, ethnic pluralism, 
multieuiturul art work, and mention of some social "problems" that 
somehow seem to exist in a disembodied way with little sense of hard 
contlict and little sense 4)t any kind i)f consensus. 

At the annual convention oi the Association for Supervision and 
( I'^nculum f)eve!op!ncnt in Atlanta in March 1980, Fit/Cierald 
woncluded her analysis of the history textbooks with the query "What 
shall be done?" She said that the luck of consensus and lack of a 
"common mythology^' m the texts was not a bad thing: Weshouid teaeh ^ 
history as the story of the past, not to ^^develop values" or impose a 
"catechism/' History teaching should be put back where it belongs 
with the teacher. 

But I wonder. Is it lair to pass over the basic ideas of the American 
democratic constitutional order as a "common mythology"? Or the 
development of common civic values as simply "preaching a 
catechism'"^ I do not believe we can leave it at that. In the face of the 
remjr^enee ot a New Right in politics, economics, and religion: in the 
face ()i the growth of what Common Cause calls the "spcciaUinierest 
state" and single-is-.ue politics: in the face of the pr(ispeet of a turning 
point in mternational affairs arising frcmi the Islamic revolution in Iran 
and the C iimmunist revtilution in Atghanistan, we must reexamine 
once iigain the hindamental questions about education and citizenship, 
S(K as we are swept into the sw irling educational rapids of the IQHOs, 
how dn we avoid on the one hand the Charybdis whirlpool of 
nationulisfic imgoism. of religious fervor calling for Holy War at home 
and abroad. ?>[ aurhorifarian vvitch-hunting, or of pugnacious 
natrioEism. and on the other hand the rock of Scylla: apathy, 
indifference, selt'indulgence, blandness. and nervousness about dealing 



sMih coniiuviMss \\i swhiuiU ' And. hnalls. hiiu dn cope with a 
third -<^ct ot wuricfUs thai bullcis m ihc middlij ut the whannel, ihiit is, 
the prtfoccupanDn ot proic^Mun arid puhlic alike v^uh the numerous np- 
iidc^ concerning the purposes and practices ot education ' I hey bubble 
up all arnund us m the torm K)t "alternati\ es." 'Student cente redness." 

: ht;: -ip\ " ^'iruliMdual le^iMURLi st\ lc>." ''hchas. loral obiectis es," 
^^iuliillmg student needs." 'Meachcr centering," "a parenting 
curriculum." "competencs -based teacher education/' and the 
muluiaceted enticements i>t a curriculum smurgashord. Sow. I do nut 
mean to implv that all of our scattered and t ragmented ettorts to make 
the schiuU curnculum ilexible and diverse and innovative and relevant 
are unimportant F ar triim it. But let me tr> to make my point asclearly 
1 can 

Several ma|or protessional education orgam/ations have drawn up 
and circulated a statement culled ()riiani:aiiims far the Hssenauis af 
hJtii iiih^ri. which thes have collectively endorsed. The organi/ationi. 
include the Association tor Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
the National Council for the Social Studies, the National Council ot 
reachers of Fnglish. the International Reading Associatian. the 
Natumal Association of Flementary School Principals, the National 
Science l eachers Association, and the organi/atiof . servipg teachers ot 
mathematics, art. music, foreign languages, speech , health and physical 
education I take it the major purpose of such a statement by these 
mainline organisations interested in the school curriculum is to resist 
easy formulas or pressures for back to the basics, minimal competency 
testing, and simplistic emphasis upon survival skills. They are arguing 
that American society must reaffirm the value of a balanced education 
renting upon the interdependence of skills and subject matter content 5f 
all the essential studies m the school curnculum. Let me quote three key 
sentences: 

What, then, art- the essentials of education? Educators agree that the 
Dverarchmg iioal o\ education is to develop informed, thinking 
citi/ens capahle of participating in both domestic and world affairs, 
Ihe development ot such ciii/t'ns depends not only upon education 
tor cui/enship. but also upon other essentiah of education shared by 
ail subjects. 

1 think that this is an excellent short statement/! hope that educators 
do agree. But note what I would underline: the ''overarching ^^oar is 
deveiiJpmg 'inffirnmt thinking citizens:^ The opening sentence of the 
revised curriculum guidelines of the National Council for the 
Social Studies is very similar: 

The hasie goal of Mjcsal studies education is to prepare young people 
\o he humane, ruiional, participating citizens in a world that is 
heciiming increasingly interdependent. V 
The overurchin^ goal; the haste goal. That is why I argue that 



cduwati*Mi !.M uii/t^nUup 1^ thepriniar> purpose of universal educatiun, 
ii IS run sulch ruu pnriianlv to scr\ c the selNt ulhilment ot indis id uah, 
or to dc^ulop ih^ mind for its nun ^akc. or to get u job, or to get into 
college rhese latter purpose, have come to be impurtani goals of 
education in the T S.. but the lundamental reason thai sorm ot the 
?-indcfs or rhi, kt^puhlic called lor puhhe ^whiujling skds that the 
cducafion ol all the people uus t^Mw/j/ Wn the achiesement and 
maintc ance of a republican torm ot government. Ihis purpose has 
been parumiiunt in much of the subsequeni efloris io establish a irulv 
universal tree, commiin system ot public schools, as I tried to show in 
C hapter }. 

Let me come hack to the previously mentioned statement. 
nr^iifu:uiti>ns h,r !hv h.sscnnals m HJiuatiofi. After the general 
propi)situm that the overarching goal of education is to deveiop 
informed, thinking citi/ens, this is htm the statement dennes the 
essentials 

^t^)re specifically, the essentials of educat ion include the ability 

• to use language, to think, and to communicate effectively: 

• til use mathematical knov^ledge and methods to solve 
problems: 

• til reasiin logically; 

• to Use abstractions and symbols with power and ease; 

• to apply and to understand scientific knowledge and 
methods; 

• to make use of technology and to understand its 
limitations: 

• to express oneself through the arts and to understand the 
artistic expressions of uihers: 

• to understand other languages and cultures: 

• to understand spatial relationships: 

• to apply knowledge about health, nutrition, and physical 
activity; 

• to acquire the capacity to meet unexpected challenges; 
^ • to make informed value judgments; 

• \n rec(igni/e and to use one's full learning potential: 

• to prepare to go on learning for a lifetime. 

Now I ihmk this is an excellent short statement of the essentials for, 
the educated person. It should appeal to the vast majority of the 
educational prtitession. But what happened to the overarching goal of 
developing m/jeW AH of these '^essentiaJs'^ will surely stand citizens in 
good sread. but I do not see that this statement, or any number of other 
curriculum guides 1 have seen, tries to make explicit what the meaning 
ol citi/enship is or should be, whal explicit roles public citizens (as 
disiinguished from private persons) should play in social and political 
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h!c 1 do (io! iifid iuiiLii wiuc as to s^hdl vuir 'Mnlormcd. thinking •JiU/cn'' 
.houid he mlurniwd ot tfiink ahuut in his or her rok ol < in^t-n. Mind no 
hmi as 10 vshat kind ol society or gt)Sernnicni it is thai this wMii/cn is 
hcinsi pr^rpared to participate in. ^ 

1 jrn .jiiite prepared to admit that it nia> be untair to critici/e this 
.hurt .[aLuruent lor not doiim^vhai il possihls did not intend to do Hut 1 
think It tairls representati\e ot nuuu . nmns iUher eurneuUiin 
statements about the goals ol education. \\ hile il does la> claim to 
edueat!on\ primarv ^oul ot preparing citi/ens, ni> argument is that \sc 
must noM.. mi)re than ever, take suru)UsIy i^ur claim that %^e are 
preparing eiti/ens This goal may not nionopoli/e all of %^.hat we tr\ to 
do in the schools hut n should ciime a- the highesi priontv throughmit 
the sears ol schoolmg. Slun^ prolessional education associ.Uions arc 
'^personn)riented;^ and this is surely to the guud. But now I think they 
shiHild hecome more concerned ahout the person-as-citi/en. 

I he hasic ideas and values o! ciu/enship should become the core ot 
knowledge, thmking. and participation that make up the curriculum 
design tor the educated citi/en. I do not mean simply the moralistic 
preachments that FMt/Gerald makes tun ut\ Indeed. I would not mock 
the giuid intentions ot those in the past who identitlcd good citi/enship 
m the schoiils with the cltort to make good little boys and girls. I his is 
not what I mean. Nor do I mean the long lists of general goals and 
purposes, or bchav ioral objectives, or specitlc competencies, or learning 
aetivitics, or process skills that typically make up the scope and 
sequence plans drawn up by state or local curriculum commUtees. 

1 mean that the tundamental ideas and values upori which our 
constitutional order is built should be the cure of sustained and explicit 
studv, based upon realisnc, sehularly knowledge, and searching 
"eriticism carried on throughout the school years from kindergurten 
through high school and the years of liberal general education in 
college Now it is perfectly clear that there will not be universal 
agreement as to what these key ideas and values are, and it is clear that 
there will not be and should not be a single curriculum design imposed 
upon all schools m the natu)n. But 1 think that the profession should be 
trving much more rigorously and vigorously lo become sophisticated 
and explicit about the substantive C()ncepts and ideas that form the 
common core of American cai/enship- In Chapter 4 I outline some 
sigmticant miivuments toward this goal. In Chapter 5 I have used the 
term Hlcmocratie civic values" to detlne what I believe should be the 
core of citi/enship education m the schooIs^ 
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^^"'^'^^-y'^"'^ - "'^'^^ pr^^are U i.nJaiionv an inciv^i^mu nunihcr of ciiici 
-ta[^ ^cHmo; .Mt;jcr^ afu: ^Jhoo! a J n iin [-.t ra t ors. s.mie PMht:.;,an^ ami 
= =■ - jli^^cf n:nL-jus. sotnc old and Minic new 

'^''!^^n:ar% uani/a:a>ns. aiiJ a u/.-uinL: numhc: of nioicsMunai^ and 

I:a:a. ;Jaa; -chru^ls. ^Lhool -.vstcnu. and speLia! proiCLt- f b\ 
■.:ir.-rMtics and indt-ncndcru a^wnciL^s bcuan ro U'v m one ua> or 
;aotner in ihink ihrouyh and do something ahoui impriuin^ 
viti/eriship ediication m ^chooK and conimunities. 

; .an::-: p.^sin;;. prasen: hen; a i noi out::! o: ^> ^teniatic dcsenpi ion ol 
the rcMval monientum. I ^haUsimpK mention some of the maior t:roup> 
That ha -e been mvoKed. As i go aiong, I >hall mennon some of Oie kev 
^^pon. or doeiiment- that speil out in .ome detail the general trenu> or 
particular activines, I hiN es more a perMmal report than an exhaustne 
^ur%e> Several useiul surveys of the ^Mare of t he art" ha\e already been 
under: iken.- I uould like to refer ;lr.t lo de^eiopments initiated hv 
^e%eral pmiesMonai associations, prnate foundation^, and gosemnient 
aiieneies and then to outline some of the pnneipal inno\ati%e 
approaches to ct%!C education. 

The (fathering Momentum 

Among professH^nal associations I found three that seemed to me to 
he most acti\e durmg the pas! decade. The first is the American Political 
Science Association (APSAK which reserved us fairlv lonkz^standing 
p()Mt!on ol Ignoring the louer sehciols hv appomtmp its F're-Cnliegiate 
( ommiitee in 19^(). I have alrcadv mentioned its survey of civic^:ind 
kzovernment programs in the eiementary and secondarv schools. 
Supp(5rted hv a grant from the National Science Foundation, the 
O^mmittee began its Politieai Science Course Content Improvement 
I'roiect It sponsored m^estlgatlims of the political learning processes oj 
elcmentnrv school children and the development of currieulum and 
reaching matenah t he decision^making process. I'his uas done at t he 



J hr i : L' \ iMicu ill .ui^iinorK ih^ Prc-i oUcvaauj L\Hunu[lcv 
, , ^ -^^ -i hiH - o! rcadsnu^ [^^Miticai cUucalhMi 

u ..^ ..r^ '.s hr .lit v\fri'nici\ saliKiblc Jiuc^t ic^i'arcli produck^d 

.o^Lil a:;^i n^^iiiL-al ill^ct:o^^ ot lu.: " umi , [a ^tor^ ni poiitiwal WarnmL:. 

'^M^M^^nk! the«>ru'^. [TTiiln-cthn;^ hackuround^. atul roles; the 
f^-.tuutiiMUil LiaUL'xi ot nohtical learning in scfipoU, nias^ media, and 
aniiiies. the anaUsi^ ol uoaU and omeonie^ ot ahernati^c a^ uell a^ 
^MsUnii anproaehe^ to pohi[Lal m^in aon. atul polilical education iri 
\v orkhi^ ide per^ peet i% e 

I he second protessional or^ani/ation that renewed it^ aierest m 
eiti/enship education m the N^Ds vvas the NaUonaj C\nincil lor ihe 
^ocuu Mudics >NC.>S}. ^OiiUi had puhhshed seat books on thesuhiect 
in h5^! h^M). and 1^^^^ In l^r^theNC^SS go^ernnig hoard inade a 
e.>ni:::iiment to nuike citi/enship education a top pnontv tor 
dKcus^inn and actuui !or the tollosving three sears. The presidents 
dunna this period uere James P. Shaser ol Ttah State Idiiversity. and 
M'^^^ard Mehlinuer and Anna £)choa. hvnh ol Indiana rnisersitv. 
James Shaser issued the call m his preMdential address m NoNemher 

I; .ui/i-riship I- the un^nded yoal ol social studies education. uh\ 
■ ■ ■ ' ^ ^ - \ 1 ■ . i! ( :Ki at !:='nt lOf! on it ' 1 hert" are prii.i tu- 
:>u his[t)nan^ i^mi histonans. cco^ofnis^^ i/im ecnrulHust^. 

, ,r; J > ,fi \^'!r. not niR- iirijani/aitpn ui hiwh u e ask t he 
' ... . i^,.. i . fti imii 'A;rh those o! Us uhu are social 
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'■nutiiiiiiL: MtjniliJant p;ipcr^ h'. } red 
1 ^Kiu { Li; h.. nun L- . ^ n 



iCNMiMial as^ochituMi [h.it had a 



the Xtncriuan Bar \- 



njior ifTipa^^i m ihv 
^^ncui f \H\u u hicfi csiahliNhcJ in 
^ -'^^I^ ' -^i^MT^k! ^wi^ prcMdenL n. Special Comwuct: on 
^ nw r,n/c!\^!up. Hic SpcL uiK oniniitici/ c^winimn of 

n;nc or H) lausers uho are member, of ABA alonil SMth an AJmxuv 
t'ommiNNton consisuny. ot a Jo/cn educator^ uho are e^pL^cialK 
concerned unh citizenship education. I hc C'omniitice ha^ iniecicd into 
current usaiie the term ^Mau-relaicd education" hy which it means the 
cnort to impiove the eiu/enship kniuvled|ie. skills, and attitudes of 
\mer:can >o;i:h b\ pronuiiuit: an undcrsiand;:iu of ian. the Icizal 
process, ihc le^al system, and the fundanicmal pnneiplcs and %ulucs 
[ipon uhich [hc> arc na>ed = 

^ ^ ^'^^ ieader.^-p fir^i of Joel F'. llenmnL: and then o! Norman 

(tros^. the >iai! ot the C\munitice has been \cr> actne in nromoiinii 
conierenccv hoidini! mcetmgs. publishmy uorkinki papers, directories, 
and guidchnes to stimulate school systems, indisidual schools, and 
teachers to trv >ome ftum of las^ -related education.^ it does not ha\e a 
particular approach, curriculum, or meth(Tdo|o^y to promote, bur tries 
:o act as a laeilttatmg and catalytic agent for m no vat ion in the field. The 
numher projects, ranging from a fesv teachers in a single school to 
statewide programs, has mushroom.ed from around \i)0 in 19^1 to 
something/ hetween 400 and 500 \n IQ^N; and stateuide programs have 
expanded irom live or six states m 1971 to as manv as 35^in 19^8. 

As a member of the \HA Ad^isiUA C onmiission since 19/6, I can 
tesfOv to the saliie n\ the regular interchange of ideas among lauvers 
and edncaiors I he reciproca! teaehmg and learnmg that takes place in 
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^.i^';;:n.hin .di^Mt^^n iVLm^rciated educanon t t\....t.iuuonal Right, 
r.-in.^ iiion i OS Anaclc. and U^^ m a Free Societv, Santa Monica. 

- . ^ , . i... ;Ha^^ard. Ho-!. mi. and Carnegie- 

\H!op''^^ni^^'r^m and ^i^communitv ajuon program, tor school 
J. ■ ,-,r.- iMintuv.pohs, Mmnc.oia, and MadiMm. Wi.consm). 1 ^nall 
u"^^ ^.M^re .as about each ofihese later, tor 1 v^a< lortunatc enough to 
H;rihi,Mo^ain->mchr.t^handkniuUcdgc ot t he.e project, m N^^^l^rs 
..,M..^st of^he naniorih foundation I he Dunlorth F oundation 
'p.V-oon - iied v.]th the F-ord Foundauon in .e^eral projects. 
;'.n.eialK through the eitori. ol I uv^ard J. Meade, Jr.. in ihc puhhe 
\ , f [Vsn^orth helned ivi snon. 01 the NatuMial 

TXllnc^ on't-m/Jn.hip Fducauon tmm to mcooperanon 
-vth the K.tterin^ F nundation under the leadership ot Samuel Cr Sa% a. 
l^!...r'r-^\ Mce^preMdent tor educational aetiMties. and Frank 
iir J^-. :.^r .^!' :n:.^r-at:^^n and -^ersice. for Kettermi:N institute tor 
l )'^!^'lopm^^^ Aeuuties. Hro^n acted as director ot the 

I isk FMrce Uerved as chairperson of the meetings ot the lask Forces 
V!u.nr% c\KTi;rinee. sUio.e report contained some ke% chapfers 
mo.: rnaiur dircc::oi> :or c:mc education 

Ihi^ middle ^cars the l^^ils also -av^ an a\^akened interest in 
.MM/ -ship ediicaiion bK .ome ke% ner.ons m the tederal government. 



hrnii^h the ![iit!a:;\e>u f-rank Broun, a number ot us ueie a 



^n^ nice 



idem Ford^ Matt a^si.tant tor the Pomesiic Council 
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' ■ = • '-^ '-^ ' : ^ / , ^ • ^' ■■ 'A - ^ ^ . :>. -r ' 

- - ^^^^^ ^ = ' H I v\ ru' can. Tjj\ Ai 'hi- 

=^ ^wur ijdcra: li^^^ iTrinU'rU'v puiic^ -^hoLiiJ he It 

A . r-, -jpancr^ i;;:n.rc i ^nc.: hr ic; i;. p un^i nk^ i h.a should auidw 

\ ri.r^ >]- n.LM-n:!; J(^n^^ '^cn.c >m .HJ;iC.!".^n and Cin/^n^h:p u huld in 
^••■■^'^^ ' ^'^ ^' "^-^pr-riV^-r !^^"^, ^po^M-rd loin I K h\ the C S OitKCni 
' -'-^^i-:-^^ i:;d -u- f \u:red .^f ( hie: ^:.tl- s.l^-tol Otiijcrs I he Kan^j-^ 

- ■ — ' ■ ■ ■■ ' i'"'- ' ^ i - ■ .i^e;,^ 1^ uu'rik: iin eduCihTs, and li did 
;-H.:.. -..uT^c fia'h.nal iM-ntiMrt '.^pon tnc prnKicfn. h mas have done 
d :han J hite ui^e eonferenee on F-duuHUin, uhti^e top|e^ 
" d!^pe^^ed o'.er t^j SHnolc mn-dc of problem^ o! 
:a..^.i;.> :; .u;.. Ao;^ \ dae^: Mauofue .i^ the Kan^aN ( if% eorilerenee 
'A.i^ ;he «K-^j.Lni/ati. n the Mliarwc tnr (^iiu-n f dueatuin Uith 
^ -'^^^l^.-Lw'-r^ Al The fnstiUilc [or ihe Studs of CImc V'alues m 
f'Mda^lel^hia ^mdcr ^h- ^;ader>h!p ot I .ird Sehuari/ I ahor. ehureli. 
ne.^a^^j; ;i-..!d ^rauipN [iiaKc up^ts pririeipvil elieniele. 
I he fin/en Fd'ieari-ui Malt' m the r.S.OJ".. fir^t under the 
e.(der.h;p -t [ .^L,an Sadada and then of Mi/aheth Farquahar, shifted 
he erripna^i^ ■^^mv^^hA^ aua\ !rom a ^peeia! interest m ei\ic eduearion 
r: 'nc s.:hnn\s and t^s^ard ^^hat eame t*) he called "citi/en cdueation.'* 
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^^ — ^-M^^ /Miifciviwc i:a'.L' uidw notice \nv niifvi! taiwc 

:m: : :l ip-in.^n in L:o\crntncnt and ;n public aMan^ 
u ^'-jl s ( ) I- ( ■iti/L'il f-tiucatUMl ^ial! vsa^ at uiuk iMW-sl'/cii 

IP ihe ncUl o! LiN^-rLMatcd cJucatiiMi. i hi- L::oup 
•Aas .-h.iircJ ^\ S^c^en N %V ipnick the M TNV Ckncrai C/oiin^crs i'ttiCi.p 
..^ wKii:.i-d Man Ironi the Cicncral (\nin^cr- oI!ilv, \nv 

Nauona: f [ul.n^mcni iox the Humanilic-. ihu National InMitutL' -M 
\ ducaiaui. (he Oltwe ot .1 u\ enilc J u^i^v and Dcliiupicncs PrcscniUMi ol 
■h^' hiMiJC 1 )cpartipcn:. a^ ucd a. Mic r.S.Ol. Imal rcpon 
Mihnuucd in ^cpicnihcr l^^^s, s^a^ ba^cd on con-^uhaiionH \Hiih a u uk' 
MPkic ot pcr^^ons Irofii the academic apd prolc>^lo^ai uorid-. 

.u. .^v diMihcratiori hcfHccri Nosctnhcr I*^^ and 

scp:;MnhL-r l'^^^. I had sotnc conccrnuhat itic Mlld^ ^iionp =a oiild dciinc 
o! lau-iclaiud cduLMlitMi too narnuUs and nuis nccoiiic ^mic 
^-ur- '.nccial-iiitcr-M ctl'^rt ^cckinu Icdcra! uo\Cin!ncnt Mjpport. along 
'Aith -^luh catceiKics as nictnc education, consumer cducalion. 
■ns :r -finicrual cd'uan''n. drtii: ahu-.c cdiicatUMU and the hkc 1 ^wi^ 
.onccrn-d ahout tratjmcntat liMi o\ cUort. Bui h\ the urnc tlie Mud> 
-iMiip\ rcn'Mt ImKhed. I ^wi^ coHMnced that if svas an excellent 

^M!^-fne;it and nad prnhahK Lione a^ lar t onward n\\ \ \c\\sa^ the realities 
. . ^- . • - . • ,1 ^ . . = , V Pd p^T PIP and -'■pi refill! i f\ some desn aHle 



a'A -related educatuni as tCillous: 
V'P pei'pi'-" in ade^phite h,i>^e 

if *hr* k'ijii! nr^'ce-^s, .uu! dw leeal 

■ .■*^'N"=f// ctlaeaiion, enable^ them f" ^e 
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'vdcra! -LippMr! .1: last -ri/LHcd uduw-jthin 

J!^i^r^;:'. pri^tzrarn^ arul nuitunaU in Ln* =rt'!jiril ciluwMUiwi .niinnt: 
^v.u:u^f% and adnimiNira;ors 

• ^ M -iU! '.Mwk Jlosrls uith other Itjdcr.il .i^^r-ciu^ .uuii j^ iht; 
l-i-fiue nL'partnierU\ \ ass \ niinccmcni A^^is! jnct^ -XilniinNEralhMi 
arui tUv Njiionai rnd*>unitjru ttu [he Humanities, uhich should 

• O F ^huiiid esiabli^h a di^LTe[!onar% pri^tiraiTi (undur the Spcciai 
PrM'Cwis Ajn til lund ^rant^ and contracts tn suppnrl laUMeLited 
=.-d[.uarion .actr. ine^ 

• In aildition. OF ^hiMikl proMde techtiiL-a! assutanut" and 
inl^rmatinn staij and Iiical ed national aueni/ius arid other 
p-^unUai app.itani^ tu prt.nuai; use oi iuher . iiuuK to sLjppnri 
uiH-reiaied ediieanon I raininti shouid he prnucled ['or () 
.^"^rM.i\ues tn inerea^e their understanding o| Iau=re[afed educatinn 

' reiati' »nship [ii their pfiitzram responsihUities,' 
fn the ^:^-e id the Stiidy (ircuipN duhhcrutinns, I u role a letter 
expressipg nn hopes regarding what it \uHiki recommend. Nfv 
preie fence uoukj he tederal funtling ii> help the stales and Uical di si nets 
t'^ impr'uc ^'^hat the% are aireadv mandaied to do with regard lo 
vdMLathui fnr .iti/en^hip. le,, prepare the yoiuiki 10 appreeiate the 



1 M 'IK ^rclalcd apPi^'^i^n. 1 bi/liL-s- that 
[k HciHi: J^Hic L\wh tiu-^c approaches. 

ifianon. aiui :oachcr aiui that ^laic atul 

Oi^uiLi he aiioui-d lo -c'c^'t A:^u^n\i ihcni siuniii- 
iu-ir '.atMnii eirvunuiaiwus 1 hi^ ha^ hccn oui 
v ilileninia po.jii h% the need to aehie^; pohiicai 
! :he ^aiiie tlnie ^erMni: ihe nlin ah^l le v ahie^ 

ViC --C sUkh ler^'Up report .u the su neoniiintlceN 
f \ i^.^ ,.!^r^j ^ t i e ut he n i n u tfie ineiail 

As as rhe 'Mtr^t o! the hasic^/^ 1 v,ouUl ha^e Mre^^ed 
lal purpose of u ni% er^al pu h he ed uealio [i a> ^ levied 
- \ [Tien can Repuhhe %^a^ to prepare all persons lor 
- 'x - /-^-e-ent a! e de^loerJe^ I fie ha^te 
e%er\t>ne to read and ssriie not ^o that ihe% 
I into epUeLie. hut that the\ couUi perlortu the 
1 \*.ouid retiiirui the present enthusiasts tor "hack to 
o>j. t^^^- i K'iiorteri the most hj^ie leasori !nf ine 

■d inr a htwader eonecption of eisie edueation and 
tl;,^e and ^trePLithen the several approaehes to it. 
.f) the hi, lade r CO neept ion of eu ic edueat loti ere 
u\<: sh\h. ernu[\ ! Hsa^ pei siiaded that lass elated 
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A hr^'aJuni [he U^pic to i 



Muh hi at a uif ruinihcr ol irulucnua! 
!^^no arc ia^^^uM^' UiuiKl be iniprv^^cd b\ 
'iM^ I iijdli/cd ihcw a uoiui ileal i^f 
ari^M^^ Ctiucaior^ nvcr the rncanin^ and 
education Aru:. 1 reaii/;d the 



;pro . enierif oi ^-i^ \c edueat ion 



^ dvil ' y-v ^rauip do ar iea n u i ' ! [i ; ri^js^ a^^U nil f; ;j t ha! it 

I >ei;i:e iau - rehired educauon in the much hroai^er eonteM oi eis ic 
a::-';! >v ':ial am turidiriu trial rTii^ht eoriie aUMiu ^^oiiid [lo? ht/ 

■ ' a nai'iciha: af^priMefi niii ^^oidd un rn i^ta ka 

ri.:e hie ^a:":et\ 1 nave nicntinned 
Ke...::i:;;e:;d :aal ( ont::es^ aruMhe 1 SOI eu ruider t he M ud s 
' ^n^^-^ais I'l; iau-;eiated edueadon as sniipK a hr^t step 
< ^- Mwe- :ri;;;a':'=e iri eiti/efiN:i!p edueatinri U h i ie t he st ud % 
^ '■■ '^i ■ Mder- : niiiaii^ e. 1 ill hehe\e [ hat tlie 
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ill :^ 1 .iN^ =Rci. 



{V.., ^h: --i^n i/lhw-t^ the SiuJs dr. nip on 1 as^ 0<clalL\: 

. Mj'w^>r s n.h^ r^cen la id n\ carU I WMUhai coiiUl pros \dc the ba^i^ loi 
:n nromotin^ cis ic education in the schools. VV^heihcr ihi 
i'Moal eoiiU! he nui^tered to nunc ior%vard remained lo be seen 



^ . s:-rles HLn-tedlerN roie a- Seereiar% o! rdueatuin 

.will ifwliu:-^ ^'rong ad^ocaev lor eisie education in ihc nesv I^eparimenr 
.^ite^ v^erc rc-poiuiina ^^uth con^alcrahle aiacrit} ^ 
the riohucal uemand. thai M>me:hing ought to bed citi/ensC^P 
-ducanon Mates aireads had on t heir boi^ks a conMderabic bous 

^"^^ ^r^-. 1 ^- ,^ ..p- A r= or .inofher. rekuevi fo citi/en^hip education 
'n the whooU. \ C'^:nprenenM%e ^tud;. ol .uch niandates made b\ the 
Spec^il^ C omni;:^ee on Youth l;ducatioL lor t m/enMup ol the 
\m^ncan Bar \s.oeiation .umman/ed the .itualion as o\ !g^4^l^?'5; 
, ' l^VjM T^^. in 4^ sta^-. prescribe the ^uds ot eiuutiiuiion^ (41 ol both 
*.^:.>^']^^iVj'"^ra- eon-aitunon^ and bmr ot ihc Icdcral constitution 

. ^t.^iutc. in 4 .tales require the studs oi Smencan hisior% I ^ ^ ot both 

.[.tfr and nauon and lO ot nation onU K 

- -^-^ ... M,H o! er= ic^ arul iio^ernnicnt in some 

^^'p- .... .'.r- has one or more ot the ahose statutes on its books. 
, 41 Viate. nr-hibit .raduatuui tVom high school \ot anv students uho 
^ j. ! - ' ^h^- retpnred courses on constiiuniMi or hislorv or 

j,v,ernment 

>f irui-s states require oiodcanon ot various kinds ot saUics i^r 



akvn in :^a.^h;ni: ahiUit the prisatc economiL- sector .ind [he tree 
^ ^^-^nJ ii-nj thai Mcscr reports the v vn: lu^ulaii w Mam^ 



^'"^^^ rv%;uir- t-.t^ n\ mmmuim compeiefus m tnu huMe skill, h^r hiyh 

anis, a 



ncu>; graduation C)t the ^hMate. that has miliatc.l ^ud) pronr^i 



-^-^''-^ ^^^^^^^ C-hr:. Pipho o! the FHlueation fommi^Mon ot the 
Males iFKluaies that h) siates base meluiled citi/enship a> one oi' the 
siihi-ei.s to he tested,' 

\ third trend in the .late mitKitises that mas he rekited to ei%ic 
^'^'^ " '''^'^^ reierred to as -sahies edueation'^ or "'niiiral 
edueation" or 'VthieaUeiti/enshipediieation " ] he latter te-n ^s -j.ed h\ 
Research tor Better Sehools in f^hiladelphia. A ell-pu bliei/ed ( jalhip 
^"^^^ repealed that two^thirds oI taose polled hejieved that 
sehooU^holl!d be more aetive m shaping desirahle moral behavior o\ 
^ehool ehildrcn inusuirig this theme, \fark Blum of the !^^i^e^sIt^ of 
I ntnsMlie eondueted for Research for Belter Schools a survey of\hc 
several state departments i)f education to see uhat thev said the> swcre 
dnma o^r piannmM to do m this tield. Blum reports ih .n all 46 states that 
-spuided uere piannmjz to integrate the \alues and principles 
ulenMfied with the history of democratic mstitutions in the T S. into any 
""^'^ ^ education effort; and that 3 I states had begun maior re% imohs 
in rhuir eiti/enship education proi^rams since I'^TO.-" 

niuni pnint. .nil that the vast majontv of siatedepanmeni ot education 
respnn^es -jureed thar ethical and mcuaj mUucs should somehou be 
reiarvd io csMc education, uhether in the curriculum content or skills 
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lis .1^ 1 nj — nu^TL' ditliculis mcludinu vMiiiin ihc rubric o\ 
\-;Vr^h^rs :u!uLa:u^n such ^^uwucs \.i\uc^ clarincanon. personal 

j,,,^if:on. arui uurk-^tudv plans (unless thc% arc dctlncd carclulU L or 
Mis -di:ca"NMi It ^ci^m- f o mc that Mich an all = inclusi\c approach 
^-dr.ation 1^ likc:^- to lead to set another laundrv hst ol 
,-..-^if^,--f^ ;-s^^ ..M ^^^a.iic^^" .^r -hcnaMors/^ each o\ ^WlKil nia> iui\c 
, ■■ ^ u..^ -kh* ^""O'-- id"/"^ Tin CiihtT^/nt r>r consistent 
rjmcuork 'Ahich to iuduc %h hat cimc cdiuation is or oniiht tn he 



Major Approaches to the Reform of ( ivic Education 

a" much more u-^u: ai anais su, to m> ^wi> oi uiinkmL:. k thai oi f rcd 
\-^vmann oi the I niscrsits ot Wi.consin Madisi^n as pubhshcd in the 
.-.pnn ol the National lask horcc on (■tti/enship rducation. He lists 
..,^1,. jppr.^.Jiu^ tn citi/en^iin education that rnav indeed not be 
m;irua!!^ .\chisi\e hut that arc usiiali\ idcnutiable. 

, ^. //jr h// /e^^h c^ ' Ihi^approach 

*-i.-ri -A^l-^ »oruepi^, ana iicncfali/ation^ aboiM -^ncia! 

n ^^-^f; J-^lrr,^'^■d thr.' i^h ^wh'Mar^hip m the auadcnnc di^cipunc^. 

. -11. ^.r. nu! ..^ual ^cionci-s In the la^t 1 s ^ ear-, special 
=^^^-r. [fijil- v:A^h not nni\ tfie tiiulinLis thj-^c 



disciplines, hut also the methods of inquiry emphned by thx 
practiciny schuhu | the "nev^ " socud studies oT i he imh]. Kathcrihun 
focusing on specinc pmblems that theciti/en might tace. the approach 
assumes thai masiery of developed scholarly ^iVhtems s^ill help the 
citi/cn understand unloreseenble, purtieular problems ineiviu maiters 
a^ lhe^ .irise 

Otten, !he teaching ol ihe disciplines is Jiot ad\ocated on grounds ol 
direct relesance to the exercise oi active citi/enship, Instead, it has 
been aigued that disciplined scholarship reveals the best thinking 
educators have to offer in the human search tor truth. In spite of a 
plethora ol proposals to relax the dominance of historv and social 
science in citi/enship education, these disciplines remmn the sTaple. 
pre\ ailing approach in secondary curricula and in the preparation of 
teachers. 

Ia^\-rtiawd ediaaiiiin.. The earliest forms of lav^ -related education 
emphasized the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the structure of 
tederaK state, and local government often in a ninth-grade civics 
ct)ursc iir a later course in American go\ernment. More recently a 
major national effort, supported by such groups as the American Bar 
Association and the Constitutional Rights Foundation, has tried to 
rcMiah/e and expand the teaching of fundamentals of legal process. 
The mnvemenl olfers diverse projects on legal concepts particular 
contrnversies arising out of the Bill of Rights, the system of juvenile 
)usticc. techniques of legislative lobbying, judicial reasoning in case 
law, iav^s that apply particularly to youth, problems of law 
enlorcement agencies, and other topics. The projects produce 
curriculum that can be inserted into exi,sting courses as well as 
materials that stand on their own as separate courses in legal process. 
Prniect^ sars in depth, detail, srlf^sufficiency. and the extent to which 
thc> encourage students to adopt a critical posture or one of 
unquestioning obedience and respect. In contrast to the disciplines 
approach, the goal of law- re fated education could be characterized 
not as a search for truth and understanding but as an effort to preserve 
and make more just the role of law in a democratic society. 
Social prnhlems-. This approach concentraies on particular social 
issues of current or predicted importance in the students' lives, such as 
war. crime, disrrimmation. poverty, pollution, drugs, and energy [the 
"new" social studies of the 1970s]. The knowledge from the di,sciplines 
md about legal process may be used to clarify such problems, but the 
problem (not the discipline or the legal material) Is the focus of study 
The assumption here is that to deliberate adequately on social 
problems, the cni/en needs practice in grappling with the specifics -^f 
actual social issues. (How should consumers be protected? What 
alternatives to welfare are available? What are the effect.s of racial 
busing,') This appMach has been adopted in Problems of Democracy 
courses, and more recently in separate, discrete courses on problems 
like those just mentumed. 

Cniual ihinkinM I. ike democracy and motherhood, critical thinking 
in citi/enship education is endorsed by almost everyone. The critical 
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cltuen IS no.li.ucd as somcoiltf uhu caillUM bf clccelvcd or 
manipulaicd Icadcs arul thw mcdm but v^ho reaches :.uioiu)mous 
condusiuns and can ralionalh justify ih.-m to oth^^rs^ H." is av^arf ot 
bisu- assumptions in his own position, the possibihty ot bias or 
,,lcL.tiNept.rcepi,on.and incompleteness of iniormution^ lo arrive at 
this p.nnl. the wUi/en ,iecd> to ico a think, proce.. that helps 
a.stmguish among different types ul issues, a process that oilers a 
method for testing and evalualingempiriL-ul duinls, logical interences, 
definitional sialemenls. value judgments, arid so on. 

Separate courses on erilicul thinking are rare; the requisite skills, it 
tauBht at all- are taught usually m eonneclion with a particular subject 
such as hislorv. economics, or social problems. Ihe teaching o 
inuuirv skills in the social sciences often is equated with critical 
•hmking but some scholars have suggested that the specilic 
mtellectual operations required for critical thinking about cm/enship 
ditfer in important wavs from those of other kinds of critical thinking 
In this sense the critical thinking approach has as much potential lor 
diversiiv as anv of the approaches reviewed thus lar. 

\lunllca!u>n. l o the extent that civic problems result tron, 
confusion oser values, educators might relieve personal and socml 
stress by helping individuals clarify their own ultimate values. I he 
goal of values clarilicalion is lo help people lo become "purposeliil. 
enthusiastic and positive." and to direct their hves autonomously 
through a process of deliberate "choosing, pri/ing. and acting, 
Suidents trv to discover what they value by making their own 
decisions in'various dilemmas and trying to determine whether their 
decisions were actually freelv arriyed at. with due consideration ot 
alternatives Thev try to determine whether they prize their decision, 
vvould proclaim it publicly, and would act on it consistently. Valines 
clarification exercises may be added to existing courses or taught in 
special courses on yalues. The issues called up for scrutiny m this 
approach can include, but need not concentrate upon, problems ol 
public policv. 

\l„ral deve-lopm^nt. Kohlberg and associates see moral development 
not as preaching but as progress along a naturally occurrmg 
psvcholoaical path, which leads from the lower ••preconventional to 
"conventmnal" to the higher ■■principled" forms of morul reasoning. It 
IS alleged lor example, that the principles enunciated in t^he 
licclaration ot l,Klependence. the Cons.uution, and the Hill ot Rights 
can be understood onlv by people who have attained lugher stages m 
cogmtive development. Kohlberg argues that the higffijr. principled 
types of reasoning are ethically and epistemologically belter than the 
lower stages. The higher stages signify a concern for social contract, 
equal liberty, and more generally the principles of justice that a 
democracy presumably aspires to attain. 

' In this approiich students arc presented with moral dilemmas (such 
as a man trvmB to decide whether to steal an overpriced drug to save 
his dying wile), ind are asked to reason with each other about the 
morally right -solution. According to the theory, students will 
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diNCnsri iii.ujfqihj.ics III Ihi'ir n^asiuiiriy UNihev ccHitrotit persons ^%ho 
rcaMin at higfiei Magt=s Iht: iksnit ui fcsohc cuntliLts antj move 
timard a ^onsisieni poMiion \\.|J1 lead to adoptuui ot niortr 
siiphisticated reasoning paiit^rns. In contrust ti> values clanhcat ion 
iMig^esiMig a rehitiMstic. noniudunii/ntal philosophs in which all 
Audan ivspunw. .upp.nud Jn the tuadit-n. ruoraUlevf lopment 
r^counii^es ci^nain i> pes oi rvasonina as uii!ser^alh hi/tter than others 
and seeks ui advanee siudent^ Irom the hiuer to the higher leveK. 
(\>niniijn!!\ inviilKvm'.^n! All six approaehes abo\e eall tor 
insiruaion jn the sehoi^l and a Myle n| learning based laryeh on 
absiraet anaKsis and verbal eonimunieation, C\ineerned that sueh 
curricula tend to isolate studeni^ Irom experience in the "real world/' 
advocates ot Ci>mniunitv invoKement trv to move students into the 
fUHi^chiMi; comniunitv m order to observe social process as it occurs, 
ti5 make survevs on conimunity nccd^ and problems, io render 
volunteer .civiee to .ocia! auenciu'.. to create rievv youth-operaied 
programs, to participate in electoral politics and communitv 
oruani/ation. and to participate m other lornis ol direct citi/en action. 
Involvement and participation are emphasi/ed not as substitutes tor 
.t;idv and retlectuin. but as insurance that siudv and relleciion will be 
directed tiivvurd social realities and participation skills. 

( ofTimuniiv involvement curricula can reflect different ideologies. 
\ olunteer service in social agencies could be promoted, for exariiple, 
as an attempt to huild altruistic behavior, as a way to give students a 
sense ot v^Drth and to enhance selfH;sEeem, as a technique for raising 
student consLiousness about contradicUons and injustice in society, or 
as a mi:thod of pacifying and co-opting youth rebellion. Ail the 
idciilogies have in common a belief in "learning by doing," 
■Vxpenential learning, or dealing with cimcretc "here and 
novv" realities. 

institutinnal u hfK^I rt^arni. The structure and general quality t>f ide 
in sehool may have more impact on citi/enship than does the official 
curriculum or course contenr. Oities who agree that the "hidden 
curriculum" is educationully dysfunctional may differ as to the 
appropriate direction for in^aitutionai reform. Liberal critics claim 
that one cannot teach democracy in an authoritaruin institution and 
that the school should, therefore, be reformed to give students lull 
rights nf citi/enship. This would include a meaningful role (ntit 
ncwessanlv unilateral pov.erj in the governance o! the insntution, and 
the right to all the constitutional proieetions afforded adult aii/cm. 
In exercising responsibility for their ov^n education and resolving 
inevitable conflicts m governing a public institution, students would 
learn hetter how in function r? sponsibly m the society. 

( ■(mservative critics, on the other hand, claim that formal education 
implies an authoritarian structure. Students are required to attend 
schoid precisely because they are judged incompetent to perform the 
role ot responsible adult citi/ens. One should not mislead students 
mtn hcliuving they have full rights of citi/enship, but should teach 
them to obey and to respect the authority that legitimately governs 
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,hL-ni luun ihcv gam iht'ir CiU/etiship right, (by uuiicr .■uriiing u 
d.plonui ..r ,L-awhinn th.- ,ige .it v. hiwh iht sotici> ludgcs thcnl •■tiuilurc 
enough to p.uiK.p.it>.-i Wh.U' M>mc .on.cr.ansL.s might enJorsc 
eKpan.ion of students- rights to due process m disciplinary mutteih, 
(hti% ^.ould be unhkdv to relinquish authority to students tor 
y,n«rn.fm Ihc school ot loi pic.nh.ni; educ.:ition:il priiciice 
1 aiirec s..t"h Nc-svmunn that the approaches ihut sccm mosi promising 
for ; resisal ut the civic Icurninj. arc lusv=rclatud education. nnKal 
d..velonmint.and community .nvo. , .-nu-nt. 1 ^vould also include what 
he calls institutional schuul reform, .f U involves deliberate ellorts to 
democrati/c the school community. 1 will try to explam later my 
reasons for emphasi/ing these four approaches. The need to be more 
rittorouslv concerned about the distinetive political meanmg u 
citi/enship education is further illustrated by one more eompos.te list 
content areas or approaches that are presumed to be associated with 
cui/enship education. Prasving upon several sources, l.eAnn Meyer 

identifies the following: 

1 Academic disciplines history and political science 

2 Social problems 

\ C'ritieal thinking; decision making 

4 Values clarification and sUills. concrete values 

s t-ihics. moral development 

6 C ommunitv mvolvement; action skills: community education 

^ l aw-related education 

S. Fconomic. free enterprise education 

Cilohal perspectives edueaiion 
10 f amily-related education 
i I V!ulti-':thnic education, pluralism 

i; Personal development and social skills; prosocial behavioral 
training.'' 

This does not include other social studies eoncerns. such as the 
academic disciplines of suciology and psychology, career awareness 
development, consumer educutioh. and environmental and energy 
education although some persons would include one or more ol these 

items on the list aUo, ■,, , , 

Ih.s may iiot even be the complete laundry list, but it will do to 
iilusiraic the -nverloiHi" that hn. been heaped upon schools by 
concerned public and professional interests. From my perspectiye and 
experience in the past fiv e vears. I see more hope for civic education in 
proiccts that now come under the heading of moral deyelopment. law= 
r,.|-,ted education, and community involvement than in the others. I 
also see great value in those aspects of the academic disciplines, the 
.tudv of pressing social problems, decision making, global perspect.yes. 
and mumH;thnie education that stress the public and political issues 
involved in ihcm. I he test I would use is whether or not the contem and 
approach dv^lpnmunlv with issues of political policy. Much interesting 
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aful wiliiablt' kntmlciiLic nms bcachiesed in fhe other appnniCh.^s^ but ii 
nui> (u mas. not he pioperK tucuwd upon ciii/en^hip cducatiun, 1 see 
hi tie piuni in Using in si retch the scope ol cisic educaiuin to include 
'.uch prisate activities as values clarincation. tamily^relaied education, 
or personal desclopment and social skills Xuain. ihc^c mas be pcr(ccM\ 
useluL inieresting, and personalU rcu ardin^* acti\ mes. but 1 think \\c 
should concentrate on the prinic /?M//n( *// purposes ot ciMced ucatuur U c 
should not dilute it uith an array ofenorts directed at what Nevunann 
calls the "econoniic mission" of schooling (concentrating on the virtues 
ol the Tree enterprise svstem or on the student as producer and 
consumer of goods and serMCes), or the "psychiilogical mission" 
itacilitatmg mdiMdual cognuue-aftectise growth), or the ^'cultural 
mission" (transmitting broad aspects oi the human search tor truth, 
beauts . and goodness)J^ 

I heliese that the main burden oi ci\ic education is covered in three 
chapters m the pres lously mentioned National I ask Force report, those 
b\ Stephen K Bailey on the enveloping politv; by Howard 
Mehlmger on the crisis in civic education: and hv Isidiire Starr on the 
necesMtv in come to terms with five baNic political ideas; liberty, justice. 
etjuaht\, propert>. and powerJ' Ihese writers' statements are good 
examples ot land a mental assumptions underlying a law -related 
approach to citi/en^hip education. 

For my own part, I have i'oimd one ot^the mtisi important examples 
of thjs approajh io be the Law m a Free Society project, under the 
direction ot^ Charles Quigle>. It is a civic education project sponsored by 
the State Bar ot Calitornia and principally tunded bv the National 
Fndoument tor the Humanities and the Dantorth Foundation^ Ihe 
project's anihation with the State Bar of Calitornia is apoweriulaid in 
attracting svidesprt-ad public recognition to its potential signiricance. At 
the same time, its executive committee of lawyers and educators has 
been able to maintain intellectaal and ideological autonomy from 
specuil interest intervention because of its respect for high standards of 
scholarship in the ticlds of poHtical seience. histciry. law, philosophy, 
and iiierature. 

\ he l aw in a Free Sciciets resources include lesson plans, case hooks, 
course outlines, teachers' guidelines, and multimedia instructional 
materials orgam/ed ariumd eight basic concepts that Heat the heart of a 
tree society; authiKity. justice, freedom, participation, responsibility. 
Jisersitv, privacy, and property. Ihese tundamuntal ideas of a 
democratic political community are used as the basis fjr helping 
students reali/e »he values and the knowledge necesHary for effective 
ciii/enship. 

Ihe I aw m a P ree S<)ciety project has produced and disseminated 
highh literate curriculum materials that have been extensively field- 
tested in schocds in C alifornia and ulsewhere, I hey have been organized 
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into tise^weck units deigned to be u^ed in regular social studies courses 
frnm kindergarten thf ugh tweltth grade. 

Inservice courses tor teachers have been conducted in many part^ ul 
Calilornia and elsewhere. Lawyers, judges, and criminal justice 
personnel as well as oiher cummunits members often take part m these 
workshops. I urn greatly attracted to the concepts and the suppurting 
materials. The^ are exceptionally well organi/ed. clear, and 
meaningful, rhcir influence on my own views will be evident in Chapter 

There are other examples of excellent and creative materials bemg 
developed by law-related education projects. I have a high regard f.)r 
the Constitutional Rights Foundation in Los Angeles under the leader- 
ship of Vi\ ian Monroe and 1 odd Clark, and for its quarterly periodical Hill 
of RiHhts m Ai tion and its volumes on ^Miving law/' Chmina! Justu i' 
and ^ Jusiice. There are still other projects that appeal to students 
because of their practical relevance to the juvenile justice system and to 
legal matters that affect youth and their families. Some of the better 
known are the Institute' for Political and Legal Education in New 
Jersey, the Citi/enship Development Program at the Mershon Center at 
Ohm State Lniversity. and the National Street Law Institute m 
Washington, D C\ 

In addition to the Law in a Free Society project. I have had the 
oppariunitv to become personally acquainted with several civic 
education projects using an approach generally referred to as mora^ 
development and associated with the work of Lawrence Kohlberg ot 
Harvard I niversitv. It is a part of a renewed public and professional 
interest in the teaching of values, but it is to be distinguished from the 
"values clarification" movement that gained widespread populaniy m 
the late 1960s and early 1970s ler the impetus especially of Sidney B. 
Simon at the University of Massachusetts, Like many others, I find the 
values c'arification approach largely a matter of self^evelation and selt- 
understanding but of little import for civic education. 

Quite different is Kohlberg s theory of moral developmem, whose 
research on the sequential stages of moral development has particular 
relevance to civic education. He has personally been involved m 
applying his theory to civic education at the high school in Cambridge, 
Mass.; and variations on the theme have been carried out by Ralph 
Mpsher of Boston University at the high school in Brookline, Mass,, 
and by Edwm Fenton of Carnegie-Mellon University at several high 
schools m the Pittsburgh area, in Bakersfield. Cal, and elsewhere. 
While visiting schools in Cambridge, Brookline, and Pittsburgh,^ I 
became acquainted with the principal consultants and several of their 
staff members and teachers. 

In each case Kohlberg^s stages of moral development provide the 
theoretical foundation for an effort to reform the curriculum in social 
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studies and Hnglish ( 'sing hypothetical arid real moral dilemmas with 
discussion=ceniercd teaching, the goal is tu establish a democratic 
community t'or the students and teachers by deal.ng vuih actual 
problems that invulve the rules and regulations that guide their public 
liws. Ruhlberg's theurv iU the stages at moral development has 
attracted enormous aUeniion in the academic worlds and it is not 
without Its critics. But if it contributes to actual ehanges in curriculum 
and m school governance, it may turn out to bean important catalyst in 
the rcMval ol civ:c learning m the schools, 

Kohlberg's stages of moraj development are not intended to be taught 
to students or to be used as a test of their individual development. For 
an excellent analysis of Kohlberg, I recommend the chapter bv Fdv/in 
Fenton in the rask F orce report 

According to Kohlberg, at stages ! and 2 {prenjonventional level) 
people tend to think about and act on moral issues on the bases of tear of 
punishment, or desire for reward, or exchange of tavors. In stages 3 and 
4 (consentionul level) they think and act on moral issues on the basis of 
mamtaming the expectations held out for them or duties imposed upon 
them by authorities for the sake of the good of the order. In stages 5 and 
6lprincipled level) people think and act on the basis of moral p^ hiwiples 
genuinely accepted by the individual rather than on the basis of simply 
conforming to the authority of the group. Stage 5 is the stage of the 
s<)cial contract and human lights (for example, the Declaration of 
Independence and the U.S, Consiitution); and stage 6 is the stage of 
universal ethical principles pertaining to liberty, equality, and justice. 
Advocates of Kohlberg's theory argue that the most effective teaching 
of values can be undertaken by direct confrontation of moral decisions 
in open discussions among teachers and students. Such a process, 
conducted in the setting ofa ^^ust community," will move students from 
lower level J to higher stages of development. 

Much of the criticism of Kohlberg's stage theory has to do with the 
claim that people in all societies move sequentially from a lower stage to 
a higher stage in moral reasoning.'^ I he universality of application of 
the theory to all cultures is questioned, as is the assumption that the 
higher stages are morally ''better'' than the lower ones. Philosophers 
and psychologists have widely debated the theory. Kohlberg himself has 
eased some of the criticism by announcing in August 1978 at the 
National Conference on Civic Fducaiion held in Marina del Rev. 
C aliforma, that he had removed stage 6 for lack of empirical validation. 
I do not believe that the removal ol stage6destroys the usefulness of the 
stage theory for civic education, since stage 5 is the level to be sought in 
most matters dealing with citizenship. 

Whether or not Kohlberg's stage (h'rory holds for all cultures or 
whether all mdivicjuals progress from one level to another in rigid 
sequential order, it seems to me ihat the theory provides a reasonable 
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and usu-lul irudU-.tual iratiiL-v-ot k tor teachers. \v hu should be ad a.aiU-s 
ol deniULratic rulus and moral norms and not |ust '■knowH-dgL- 
dispensers" or "proees. taeilitators." I believe that teuehers should be 
ihk 10 ree.^ani/e that students at lower stages of moral developinent are 
.ssent.allv tuo=centered and sell-eer-ered. and at the middle stages ihev 
arL- .mall=gr'nip centered (tamih, peer, neiuhborhood) hut that ihe.i,',-!// 
of ^lue education is to mose students tos^ard the salue elaims ot 
Jemoerae% based upon the prmeiples ofjustue, equality, Ireedom.and 
the like These are among the hasic soals ot eivie edueation. 1 try to spell 
[hem out a bit more in Chapter 5, 

I he Cluster Sehool at Cambridge High Sehoul began in 1974 as an 
alternative school that attempted to implement Kohlhergs theory. 
At the request ot parents. Kohlberg was asked to be a consultant. I he 
curriculum consisted ot a core program of studies m the soeial studies 
and Fnghsh during half of each day. The curriculum was structured 
around discussion of moral dilemmas while "eommunity meetings" were 
"devoted to sohma immediate problems arising from the self- 
governance of the Cluster Sehool. The school had .some 60 studems and 
■ fi^c teachers m grades 9 through 12. and each student and each teacher 
had one v.ote m the ei.mmunity meetings. The students were about M'l 
inntfr-ciiv blacks. MV ; intellectual types from aeademie households, 
and ZO' ; whites trom working-class homes, 

Kohlberg relates that the community meetings in the first year were 
almost pure chaos and anarchy as the group faced continuing-ripoffs," 
The communitv finallv made rules again.st stealing, but there was very 
Uttk -rust during that first vear. In the second year some students 
rt-cogni/ed that the stealing was their fault and that they ought to help 
each other to do belter, Bv the third year the stealing had viriually 
disappeared as the process of "commumiy building" took effect. And by 
the f ourth vear a constitution and bill of rights were formulated that .set 
out the rules -and behavior of a -just" community. There svere. to be 
sure some who still refused to sign the contract (the extreme 
privaiists) and some who still argued that each person or small group 
should make up individual constitutions (tne extreme pluralisis). But 
on the Whole, there was a great deal of mu.ument in thought and action 
irom the lower stages of self-interest and disregard for others to the 
higher stages of communitv concern. I had the good fortune to v-isit the 
school ,n ihe spnnu and again in the fall of 1977 (the third year). Even m 
that short period of time I could see the evidence of an increase in 
orderlv participation in the meetings and greater c. nmitmcnt of the 
students 10 the decisions made. 

Planning bv the Cambridge superintendent of schools and his staff 
began in 197H to reorgani/e the new high school into "hotise" plans that 
might incorpiirate many of the self=governance ideas of the Cluster 
School, including special attention to community meetings and a 
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ics\\Al\/Ci\ aihl Ljcnuific stiukni L^u\ernnwnt sssivm: a steering 
conimiitec in tucci leguKirK v^ith the prmcipal and siipcrintendcnt, a 
campus comniittec, a fairness ccMnniiitee. a iiuidance eonuiiiiiee, 
anvl the hke H adopied this pLtn emild make the (luster School even 
more ol a model tor deninerali/inL: whiu^N than it nou is, 

I he School Within a School at Hivioklnie (Massachusetts) Ijiuh 
School, an aliernatise program oi some MO students and tour stalt 
niemhurs, has adopted Kohlherg's comnuinit) nieetirm idea, but is 
disiinctise in that li retlects the Muidanee and counsehng orientation ot 
the chier consultant, Ralph Nloshef, deselopmental psvehologist at 
Hiiston I ni\ersit% M ueh emphasis is put upon democratic gt)\ernance 
through the regular eommunity meetings. After two vears the students 
themseKes uued to make attendance compulsiir% 

Crreat stress has been put upon the de\elopment of materials hs the 
f nylish and social Mudies teachers and by the guidance counselors 
irather than hv central ottlce stan") to make the curriculum and the 
discussions hveh and signincant for the moral deseUipmeni ol students 
1 uas particularly impressed by the syllabus. ^V^Xmerican Historv m 
Modern Dress;' sshieh gaw special attention to moral dilemmas to be 
discussed m class. (It you had been on the I S Supreme C^nirt, how 
uould sou have voted m the /)m/S(on decision or the f^ullman itrike 
case 'I 1 observed a ^Vonstitutionai convention" in vvhieh each delegate 
hrst represented his colonial constituenev as close to the historical 
record as possible, and then the clock was turned torvvard and tach was 
to ludge hovv he or she would vute today and whv . One ot the teliehers in 
the middle school was deselopmg study materials on the holocaust long 
betore it became a matter of wide public involvement. 

I he project relies heavily on the counselmg role of Mosher and his 
participantMibserver assistants and has the backing of the central oftice 
administrators (superintendent, director of social studies, director of 
guidance, and director of personnel services), as well as the teachers 
both inside and outside the School Within a School. I he teaching is 
r^markablv hvelv and enu;ossing; the staff are keen to train other 
leachtrs, and ihev have had remarkable success in conducting 
NAorkshops tor other school systems. Of particular interest is the effort 
to extend the moral development approach and participatory 
governance to the middle grades (6 throug!. H). There has been much 
consultation and interconnection with the C ambridgc Cluster School 
project 

I nder the leadership of Rdwin Ferfton, professor of historv and 
social studies at C arnegie^Mellon University. Hve high schools in 
f^ittshurgh and two m Bakersfield, California, have established 
alternative programs called c:ivic Education Schools, Fenton is an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Kohlbergian theories of moral 
development and democratic sthool governance. I he three elements in 
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the uisic cdiiwanoii progr.ims arc social studies, Fnglish, ami 
community niceiings, 

NruonN tilt ds d hisiurmn is tos^ard systematic knovvlcdge, s^hich is 
icwalcU 111 [he curncular material u^cd in all purticipatinu ^chonU The 
tcnih-grade courses in social studies stress sociulogical concepts, and 
the clc\enth=grade curricuUim locU'^cs on American history. Both 
attempt to combine riM^^rous scholarship wiih moral dilemma 
discusMOns. Similanv, the tenth^grude Fnglish course stresses the moral 
and ethical concerns revealed m world literature, svith emphasis upon a 
growing sense ot community as a central theme. Special ettorts are 
made to show connections with the social studies curriculum. I he 
eleventh-grude Hnglish curriculum attempts the same approach m 
American literature, with the central theme being the search tor justice 

m the l .S. u ^ rr 

One ol the most distinctive elements m Henton's approach is trie stall 
development workshop conducted tor 15 weeks for 60 lo 70 persons 
who are or will be teachers in the several civic education units. 
Administrators, students, and interested colleagues also jom in (he 
program ot reading, lecture, discussion, and demonstration thai focuses 
upim his tlve goals ot^ civic education: participaiing skills, personal 
development, basic mtellectual skills, development of democraUc 
values (KohlbergN stages), and acquisition of knowledge. The 
Curnegie-Mellon project has the unique opportunity to judge the 
relative values of the approach for a variety of communities, ranging 
from middle^ and upper-class public high schools to working-class 
neighborhoods served by Catholic as well as public high schools. 

Penton reports that most adult Americans think at the middle stages 
1 and 4 of conventional thought (conforming to group expectations), 
and onlv a small mmonty (5^ to 10^0 attain full stage 5 thought J.e.. 
the levei of thought required to understand and act upon the pnnciples 
of the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill tit 
Rights. The transition to stage 5 lakes place, if at all, when people are m 
their late teens or early twenties. If American youth are ever to reach the 
hiijher stages of moral development, then a liberal education should 
include deliberate effort?, to develop a civic morality among high 
school and college students not simply "clarifying one^s values;' not 
simpU acquiring a breadth of political knowledge, not simply 
a^quamtance with the history and structure of government in the past. 
If we are to continue in have mass secondary and higher education, and 
I ihmk we must, there must be a common civic core to it. If we are to 
contmue to have a democratic political community, the schools and 
colleges must give priority to their civic task. 

Although I have not visited the project called the Ethical Quest in a- 
r)emocratic Societv m the lacoma (Washington) Public Schools, ! 
have found their materials developed by h^cal teachers most interesting 
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and challt-ii^ifiu I he lacorna prujccl is perhaps the largest mnral 
edueatiofi proi^rain iiuhe ciuinirv , enhMing M)nie j ()() teachers troni all 
grade le\eU and supported bv the National hndnument tor the 
llumaninc^ .incc l^r^. h luis bcnented itom the uork oi Halph ^lusher 
at Boston rmversitv and t)| Norman A. Sprmthall at the I tisversity of 
Minnesota I he pnMcet. under the leadeiAhtp ot Paul Sullivan, 
director, and Mars Doekstader, resource ctu^rdinator, has 
concentrated on the nioral issues that arise m iheexistini^ curriculum m 
the English, social studies, and health courses. One of^he instructive 
lesions to be learned Ironi the raeoma project was its success m 
achieving broad community support when it was chargeci in its early 
ddvs bv conservative religious and political groups with irreligion and 
radicalism Ihe board of education, the advisory eornmiiiee. and 
religious and community groups all came to thesupport ot ihe project 

I he third major element in the reviv al of civ le education is what I 
preler to call "citi/en participation;^ although the terms ^^citi/en 
involvement;^ 'Vommunitv participation/' and 'Viti/en actiorr are also 
comrnonlv used. Whatever the term, authorities agree that there has 
been an almost explosive expansion of citi/en ciion to innuence public 
policies during the past decade or two inv olving thousands of grassroots 
neighb.>rhood organi/ations and^ block assoeiaiions, hundreds of 
national publie^nierest and sneeiaUinterest groups, and consumer 
groups. Here I find Stuart Langton's definition and distinctions useful: 
riti/en parficipanon refirrs to purpi^strfLihietivities in v^hjeh eui/ens 
take naft m relation to ynvernment * 
fhi^ emphasis upt)n participutinn m affairs related lo i:<nc-rinwnf 
gives a imitation that hdps to keep the meaning of cUi/enship 
education Uithin reasonable bounds anddetlnesa range of activities tor 
which education should prepare citi/ens. Langton classilies four tvpes 
?t citi/en participation: 

1. ( itizen Hi ihni^ which is inuiated und controlled by citi/eiis for 
purptiscs that ihi-v determine. I hi^ ciitcgory mvoKe^ Mich aenviiics :\s 
iohn%ing, public advocacy, and pnUcst. 

2. i liizcn inviiivt^mcni^ whieli initiated and controlled hv 
^^^^rrnnh ni !o ifnfuuve and tir gain ^.upport lor decisions, programs, 
or services. I his category !nv(ilves.such activities as public hearings. 
Lttnsuli.iiiijn wiih advi?,nfy c^immittc-es, and attitudinal surveys 

.1 Ut-i fi>ral purih ipatiiitu which is initiated and controlled bv 
^uvernmenr according to law m order toe'eet representato es and vote 
nn pertinent issue, I his cat^^ynrv in v olv cs s iich activ ities as v otingund 
'Aufkinu tnr a political candidate or in syppiui or opposition to an 
issue 

4 f)hlt^afi>r-, puriu !f>ui!t>fK v^hieh involves the numdatopt respi^nsihili- 
nes that are the Iciial Mbligatums (if eit3/en?*hip. 1 hiscatei^orv includes such 
activities a^ paviny raxes, jurv ihitv. and nulitary service/'* 
[! ^vnuld add Ciimpulsnrv ^chinil attendance 1 
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Ihis catcuMi./aiiori ot ciii/en pariicipation prouder a usulul 
Iranieuork in sUudt ncu p, oui ams 1 or schiu^s and comnuinuics auild 
ho earned out \ line example ot ciii/cn cduaition thmiiyh 
parisapaiuni is a pniuram in ihc publiw schouls ot Minni^apolis called 
■Mtirriung Out C'Us lotiether I \r 1). under the direciion ol l)uihe 
ficdm and Dan t on.ad at ilic i cnicv loi Vnah !)evchipnicnl and 
Rt'scaruh at the I nisersils ot Mintic.oia - ' 1 he iundarnental 
a..umpiuins ol the proicei aic thai ^uunLi people ^Vi: anzvns nou . not 
mereU pcuple preparing tor ciii/enship. As cii^/ens. adolescenis can 
^uniribuie signilieanily to ihe weltare ol their eommunities. ideulU by 
perliuminLi tasks that both the eommunus^ and the students luid 
NvorthvUiile m solMny social problems. Youth benetit trom the 
i^pporiuniiv to pariieipate as citi/ens: learnuiM requires actu>n: schools 
.houkl iacditaie south pari leipation m communits attuirs m a number 
ot v^ass. mcludmy political action but aUo through actue volunteer 
serMcr' aful communitv pnMects (health. I nited Way. Red Cross. 
C harnhcr ot t iMumerce. and the hke). Youth participation should be a 
ceritral uMrcdicni ui cisic edueaiion. 

\i\ ettof-t IS made to inlusc action learnmg practices into a wide range 
nt courses in mans for alU umior and senior hiyh schools m 
Minncapohs I he student aciivmes range trom volunteer service on an 
miermiitent basis to longer term internships that carrs academic credit. 
I he interns 1 met pcrtormcd a vaneis ot tasks: workiim m a nursing 
nome lor the poor, working with deal children, working as an aide to a 
mathematics teacher m a parochial school, working as a lahorators 
assistant at the \ eterans Administration. I was iold by the city attorney 
that he regularls totik his intern to court with him and sought his advice 
m selecting lurors and on other matters. In some cases, whole new 
ci)urses on actum learnmg and commumiy involvement have 
been established. Iimely actuity. enthusiasm, and widespread 
unoKcmet arc the hallmarks o! the Minneapolis action learning 
program. 

Mihoukih the Minneaptilis priigram is the only <^ne I have had the 
oppi.rtunity to observe iirsthand, 1 also reconmiend the approach to 
citi/enship education through mvoKemcni in the real pubhc attairs ot 
communities as set forth by Fred Newmann oi the rniversuy ot 
Uisc^'UMn Madison m nis book, tAluiUHan ft^r (uizcn Action. Me 
argues pcrsuasi^cK that ^State-supported, publicly linanced ediicatum 
nught to Wfuk tor the maintenance and enhancement of democratic 
poiiticai prntess-' h> improving the ahiliiy ot^ high school students to 
exert intluence in public altaiis. i.e.. those "issues of concern to groups 
ol people to y.hich institutions of government should respcmd/'- 
Newmann outlines a general sccimdary school curriculum that he 
believes vvtuild hav e t he social pnliiical objective of strengthening the 
uhole democratic consent -.ssiem rather ^han working toward specitic 



siJciul goals Mich as the climinaiion, ot puverty or improved medical 

caie.^'' 

\s director ot the Citi/en l»iirticipation Curncuhmi Prijject at ihc 
I niversits of Wisconsm Madison, Newmann Was introduced a 
comprehenMse yeur^long course on competence in citi/en action (fur 
eleventh- or tueltih-grade wduntcersi in one of the MadiNon high 
whools. 1 he neu program is described at length in a book titled Skilliin 
( irtzcn Ai Uon., bv Nev^mann und two of his doctoral students.^-* 

|he> combine aspects ofal! the major approaches to civic education 
mto a structured, nearls iulMime English and social studies program 
tor high school juniors and seniois. The three elements of the first 
wmesier are a course in political legal process, a communication 
course, and a community service internship, in the second semester 
students take an actionMn-literature course, participate in a citi/en 
action project, and prepare a "public message" summari/ingthe meaning 
ot the citi/en action projects in which they have participated. This 
approach is a fascinating one. vvell worth the close atfention of 
educators Newniann is something of a gadfiv. and as such is an 
oui.iandmg analyst and clanfier of the new civic education movement, 
One final point. Participation by students in real lite public issues can 
becimie a delicate, sensitive, and even explosive problem for the schools 
m M)me communities. Even studying about controversial issues can be 
ditliculi tor teachers and adminisirators in the face of aagressive 
pressure groups. If the school appears to be siding with one special 
mt^rest against another, it may get caught in the middle. The situation 
mav be campounde4 if -action^^ to InHuence public issues becomes the 
goal bevond simply -studying about^^ issues. But the effort should be 
made it civic education is to be revitali/ed, A distinction that appeals to 
me between "issue politics^^ and the '^public-interest movement^' is made 
b> David Cohen, president of Common Cause; 

Issue pohucs IS the practiet^ of organi/in>^ arouhd issues, no matter 
y-hui values are involved. The publiCMnteres! movement consumer. 
envKonmentalist. government reform. institiHion = related 
pfotesMonals deals w-uh !ht)se ^questions that are not ethicallv. 
radjcalis sectionally. economicalfy. or oeeupationallv dominant... .. 
Ihc public^mtereM movement is basically .an attempt at restoring 
representational balance in our public institutions. It strives to change 
*'ur s>s[em bv buildiny a place lor ibose voices that are often 
uJihcaril l^ubhc^mierest organuations are often defined as groups 
that seek ^'^ommon, collective, or public yoods" that do not 
exclusivelv, matenallv, or selectively benefit their members. Open 
gtwernment. clean air. und freedom of information are examples of 
, ' Cii licet He grjods 

In f nhen's terms it scems to me t hat the public schools should be seen 
as an integral part of the publicMnterest movement, should draw upon it 
for supp(irt, and should contribute to it by preparmg voung citizens to 
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take pan iii and itnp; osc ihc piilitical ssswm lov^ard openness, tcspnn= 
siscnc^s, dittUMun ol poucr. niapiriis actions, uiul nurioi its nghls. 1 like 
hi. strcs. on the need loi pi ule.Monali.n. and piole^Monal ^kdh in 

pfonunmu open uosernnient 

rht^lc^son^ ot reecni \cur^ ^ugge^^ ihut a hcalthv political system 
iequ:res an .^p^^n dcwiMonmaksnii prnct:s. and y.cll = orizunr/ed, 
tftYtetivc cni/cn actuin as a hulv^ark ai^asnsi a gi)\ernmcm that 
diHninaied and mtlucneed bs a wiri^ts ut special niiercsts that base 
mastered the rules ..id pr-xcdurcs and i^tten have exelusive aeeess to 
wertain puhh^ oitieiaU... Bet:aus^ ibe structure ot our pluralistic, 
democratie torm of governmeni strongl> tiivors speciaNinierLst 
poheitfs tuer holistic pohcics, the puhlieMntercst eonsistuenev has a 
vital role to piav A> an agenda setter and uatehdog. si mus: continue 
to prtf'.s government to lake a comprehensive approach to pohcs 
sctiing y.hi!e v^orkmg tovvard active and appropriate pariicipution by 
Laii/ens 

I can Ilnd iesv accdunis that provide a better si:aemuni nfihe goals and 
setting in ^^.hleh cisic education of the schools should tunetion: 
Our mosi urgent challenge is to seek to budd a society motivated 
hv a .en^e ot public purpose; a society based on hope, vision, and 
contidence, nnc that retlects its msotutions and is proud of them; a 
society that shares values and hu:, a sense of the yrt^ater good.'' 
. I he toregciing stales admirably what I have been trying to say tor the 
past hali=do/en vears. When Carey McWilliams, then editor of the 
\uti'>fu telephoned me at 1 eaehers College in 1972 and asked d it was 
about time that 1 addressed myself once again to the predicament ot the 
puhlie schools. I agreed to do a piece on public education. I concluded 
that artiele in the spring of 1973 with the argument that the prime goal 
o\ public education was to serve the public purpose: 

A puhhc school serves a public purpose rather than a private one. It 
IS not maintained for the personal advantage or private gam of ihe 
teacher, the proprietor, or !he hoard of managers; nor docs it exist 
^implv for ibe en|oyment, happiness. ^ or advancement of the 
mdiv Klual s'udent or his parents. U may, indeed it should, enhance the 
.ucatiunal competence, or upward soci:il mohiHty. or personal 
development of individuals, but if that were all a school attempleo, tlie 
\i)h could he done as well by a private school catering to pariicular 
itihs, or careers, or leisure-time ernployment. 

Rather, the prmie purpose of the public school is to serve the 
general ^velfare of a democratic stjcietv, by assuring that the 
knowledge and understanding necessary to exercise the responsi^ 
bihnes of cm/enship are not only made available but actively 
inculcated ^Mf," said Ihomas Jefferscm. "a nation expects io be 
ign()rant and free, m a state of civili/ation, it expects what never was 
and never will be " 

■\chieving a ^ense of cnmmunity is the essential purpose ot public 
edtic^ition. This vvork cannot be left to the vagaries of individual 
parents, or small groups of like=minded parents, or particular interest 
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^ ' n a ;;>! nil s i ml' iiilri r^.K 

■■' ^^'^ i i-^ .uu- >; :ni' (ihisr -.jiiMh^.u jiui voinpluMfi-i! i a\\ 

..^] diwswjju:^^ luhiwh nus [hrcticri i[u'S^r\ ^.wixw lUcll), Mum 
;;i>^ilirn ..hoMi m rhc unrkl aivtom hs fuo l nnl liiM in J r i v 

' "' '-^^ : ;kMp huiij luuiuiuil iniKx uut uf .jurisc lacuil. 

. ■^itUML L'lhm^. it/liLiioiiv atul Imyuisii^ grnups. .tiui. on Uic ^thcr. [n 
•^"n..! aic paiiicuiariM Uroup^ [fuil dctnaiuj ihtfirosui s.^tun>U 

■■-r :.M.hn:u .^1 diltL^fciu Lingiiatit^^. rciik-uuis bclicU.. ethiUL 

I nclii'w ih.ii [here niiist he .i mohili/:i[|,in (ii insist iluij ihc puhhe 
h-MN .-ofKvntr.iiL'.i. (hes nc^er hasc hetore on rhe ui.k oi hinkjin^ ^ 
^^ n.r uf cisie enhesicMi amoiiLi all the people ol the eouniiA I h^ 
u! Hc^iune ihe ehiel prio[it> for edueanonal planniiiu. curruulim^ 
^^'■ ■'^''^^^P^^^^^u. oruuni/aitnn. research, and expennienration I am lun 
.aJii'L' |.H s ru-u putnorisni of Liu and ouier. nor tor losahs oaths, 
fu^r a naiumaiU ini posed eurrieuiuni ni 'ViMes/' nor llag saluEes. nor 
jeutaiuHi ni prasers ur pledges ol allegiance Hut 1 do helieve that sve 
reqinre the renesvai d a er ic commitment that seeks to reserseand 
nserwonie the trend to .CMnienied and dtsjunctise ^UiiiernatiN cs'^ 
serMnLi narro\^ iir parochial t^r racist mterests. 

' >ur peopie are hadK dis ided and dispiriied. ii not Jemorali/ed. by 
[rials [he> under^sent in the late iWh and eiirly |g7()s. [hey badly 
need a spark to rekindle the sense ofcommunuy, Jhat \s svhat the 
f rench meant when they eomud the term vivismv to denote the 
pnncipies of good citi/enship. the uttitudcs. virtues, and disposition 
devoted to the cause onhe French Revolutjon oi 1784. It was from a 
MfTnlar urgency that the tounders of this count v argued that a new 
repuhhc needed an appri^pruitelv republican education to assure the 
sfahiltts and success ot a deniocratic ginernmeni and denjocrutic 
societv. f he nation and the svorld are drastically different nearly 200 
%cars later, hut that is only thu more reason to concentraie on what the 
new ciMsm should beand what (he public education sysiem should do. 

I helie\e the chief end of American public educaijon is the 
pri^motion of a new ciMsm appropriate to the principles of a }ust 
scicietv in the rnitcd States and a }ust world communitvv We have 
forgotten or simply mouthed these goals; now we must advance them 
in rail senfiusness as the Hrst order of husiness for the future. 

Whatever else the general guidelines of the new civism should be, 
rhev will be found bv renewing the principles of justice, libertv. and 
equality summari/ed m the Bill of Rights of the Constitution and 
applied to the states by tht^ Fourteenth Amendment. So far, the 
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1 ';\u hiMw; ^Mt''-"^!'*'; 
' -ecu Li::hM; haM. f;;,M;iiiV -1 n>;-M>. 

'■j-;,' i:i.n ha^c ihc prolv^^^'n. .^^i^^'^- icl^unicr.. ilw 

. ... iM.: ui.tnr;/ IM^U /M;:-iual .Kiia. ihc VV.'v' ■ -I 

X..,.M.a mu.t pi.w:^^.^ tH.ii puhlK- s.h.ol .sM.nf .viuv.i.J 

..^ .h.niantl. nui puhh. ..h...-:^ MI Ici thcni he ei . uled . Uut n ssee.ui 
.n.nianKc .H.; : epre.cntans e g.^^ernnwnu or ou; .ourt.. oi our Iiec 
' v,..^ ....... fv. it inin^^naiU eh.iniie- arc not ncec^^atv; H l^ 

.n Uiat uiulcinunnm iice punh. oliuauon u ia:uamoUiU lo 
HMfunu ihc tree M>cici^ i-cU In ihi. respect the radwaN aie 
^ ^^-^.^ I he .iuc^tion IS Hhelhei (he uoscrnincnt and ihe soeiets ate 
^,,,r^h .aMng 'l! IS nn opinion that ine% are 1 heretoic. i beiiese [hat 
pii- , -dueatiofi nuisi he reiu^eriatcd 

Ir a Ui.k v^orth the he.t eiloit. o! aUconecined .iti/en. prole^^ 
.^.,na: .^ruani/anon^. pohncal parites. sv)!uniar% iiioup.. C onimiMi 
nui all other ^ood^^o^ ernmenl oriiani/aiionv W sve mean to 
;n and improve a cohesisc and ,ust .oe.et^. ha.cd upon hheils. 
In. and tfaternal cmmiu there no aiIerna^^e lo the pubhc 

T^.r. roli.uvin^ WaicruLitc. I returned to this themu in lectures 
it the Sesents^I ::th Annivcrsars Forum ol the College hntrunce 
E x immation Hoard in the lull ol N^? atul at the tourt h annual Cieorge 
S C ourt, lecture at Southern lllinoi. rniverMts m the hunter ol 19/6. 
l)..p;tc 'he MMiilarit^ of .latements. 1 believe the concluMon ut the 
( ount. lecture i. worth quoting. It provide, a uselul setting and 
mtroduetion to the fmal chapter of this book: 

W- uell knou, that dulactic moral m.truction and out^^ard 
.,p,...uui. Ol patnot^.m ihrouph enrorced p!-^'c. o! allegiance. 
loiihs oath., or ila^ .alutcs have lost tneir s^s. monu acadenn... 
S.\ , svell kno^.. too. the danucr of attempt, to u.c ihe .chooN lor .elt^ 
.erMn.' patnoti.m. ma ni pu la 1 1 v e propaganda, or purUsan 
...i Mc;/ iMon Vet. .omehos^. the whooN must promote a 
It^^^M^thened .en.e ot the importance ot csvic moralitv and pohtical 
... ,t son please, a reMtalued civism devot^^d to the political 

, ,n;ie. .>:con.Eitutioriaisclt^gtuernmcnt that have sustained us at our 
hes! Mia; ha^e ignored or desecrated at our %^orst 

" 1 n renevvm. a sCHse ot polnieal CimmiuniU . embodied above all in 
.h. HiUo! Rights and sueeessoramendmenis. a liberaUwic education 
help ro huild social enhesion uilhout resui; to cnercn^n. 
..u,.,.. .,:,.,,h .idherenee to a narros. pariv ime, vvuhout succumbing 
in ^itch hunts a^a!ns^ the desiant. svuhout silencing the unorthodox. 
,..d Hithont dvvelhn^i upon an ethnoeentnc preoccupation v.uh 
.Snicrican .ncieis to the neMlcct nt^ihe interdependence ot the peoples 
fhe v^orld \ hhera! ciue education must rcK upon seholarlv 



' ■■■■■-i^-j^ '^ii^U'^.i W^.uum^ hUn^dkssh intdluctual- 

'-'^'■■^'^ -'-^^ ^:HVij.!/i-J .uaJ-fiu^ Ji-'tMniiiivv jiid uuhoiiE 
■ ? ■ ■ ' =i - ■ . . , = . . ai , ; ii : . ' : f ic Pi u a 1 1'^ ni , >i 

-r^"-i 'H- w^T-nii^n hunJ^ o: a tri-t' ^oscrnniL-rU as the- 

•Jll^vs. i]-^ ^WMtK. ruiuicf ^'ifiL^ psjnplc ihc ^ate. as rhe\ arc [hL' 
^-n:na:- ^i.arJiari^ ihi/n ossn lihL-rn " 

( )n a rirccnt occasion - ^ f argued thai after aj v^^ have huen ihrouiih 
A-^ a nation in the p^d decade i should thmk \*.e eouid nou lace 
iriuitalU and trankiv the proposition ihaf American education does 
ha-c a pohtical role perlofni in achsesmg our historic idtih ot 
nohri.Mi community Such a proposirion mas svell he eritici/ed Ironi 
■ o.auersati'.e ri^ht a> hesng an eriort to impose leftist ideolouv |f 
M> let conservatives say candidjy svhere they oppose equalit> (a^ 
Nathan Cda/er has |usf done in Amrmaint' I^isinnunuunn). It mav 
.i*^::; "^e .rii:ci/eo iruni the radical left as mereU imposmon of nikidlc- 
cia>s capitalist values or simplv as vv is hy=s*. as hs iiherahsm If so. let 
radicals openlv sa\ v.here thev oppose the constitutional freedoms 
and due process It mas well be cntici/tfd by empirical social scientists 
or soeiallv neutral scholars on the grounds that schools cannot effect 
social change: schooU simply follov^ the dictates of society If so. let 
them sav to s.hat agencies thev hhuU i-mrusi deliberate efforts to 
build and generate a sense of democratic political comnii;mty. 

I svould argue that if the teaching profession of two to thi^e million 
persons took seriously the authority of the endunng ideals, 
sentiments, and moral eiimmitments of our historic ' political 
commumtv at its hest. as embodied in the const it iit umai reiiime and 
especiaiiv m the Bili of Rights, the schools and colleges of this country 
^'n4lil m, b\l\/v the majoritv of people on behalf of putting into 
p/.u ';ce ..ur proiessed democratic ideaU. I his could indeed amount to 
a hasic social change Hut it would take the combined efforts oflibcrals 
m lb: legal profession, the scholarU and public service professions, 
the retorm^minded ^ings of the political parties, lahiir. and the media, 
if.- kiood au/cn gnnips. the cuiI rights and civil liberties orgam/a- 
tions^ [he students, the civic-minded womenN and ethnic uroups. 

In response to C.e..rae C ounts' challenge of nearly 50 vears ago, the 
eduratuui profession bs and large did nor dare to build a new^ social 
■^^ !er ^ascd up^ n economic colleLtiVism I he thought was lun new 
and the prolession was too timid. Today the challenge is different; the 
thought o[ collective r • iepence is no longer new, and the 
prnfessiim is surelv morr . jtant. 1 he challenge today is even more 
P<ditical and cultural than ii is economic. The challenge is to achieve 
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I he i-suc . -/c .itfam IN vHhat wan and should ihc ^chooN du lo nice: 
.-^ ii' ^n^,* - artzuc^ thai the ^chnoU caw do it all of do ii 

linfw h/t 1 J ; Ji-kiuing 1^ :nat the pnnic conumuUon -^l.. 



; cat 



:he nntitieal capahii,hr. ol .iud.- . ^ . ;nk and .Ui-'ciis ssho 

sMn\unport and miniosc th^ Ur^ral poiiiwal eoniuanm^^o thai d 
vmII he the context wuhin ^vhieh tne eciuiomie deei^ion^ udl He made. 
] his leave-, open lor studs sueh questions a. sOieiher in the luture the 
^ r " '-d S:.o e ; "d M' the or'd ^h'Mdd tip m 
(avor o! wupual!'.;:^ oi .oeiahMii, eeononue planning b> goNernmeni or 
iree rem ror the market -.v-iem. ^tute tiuner^hip oi pnwiie oswier^hip 
.^r mi%ed vnwier^hip ol c^.-ntiai mdu^trieH, eentrali/ed control and 
reguiation or deeentraU/ed auionom> or M^orldnuder coordsnalion ol 
economic a!tair^, hierarehical management bv uovcinmenta! or 
Ciirporate bufeauefacies of parucipatory decision makmg by uorker^ 
o^ner. MI ot the.e topics should be considered, .tudied. and 
discus. ed A\ anpropriaie levels m the schools and on the basis ot the 
hesi .choLifship obtainable, scholarship that ranges acfoss the lull 
.pectrum Uom left to right But v. hat the schools should doahoveall is 
lo ITS to build poMtise commitments in thought and action to the 
demoeraiiC salue'^ of the liberal political communit> and to the liberal 
pulitical processes of the democratic constitutional ordef.^" 
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Chapter 5 

A Decalogue of Democratic C ivic \ alues 



IarLiued in C^hapter I that ihcdccadt; ni the i^SOs will present special 
challenge^ to the educatum o! American clti/ens because of an 
escalating pri\ansm in politics and pluralism in education. I would 
argue now that the decade of the 1980s is a particularly important time 
tor a ruMval of civic learning in the schools. The time seems partic^ 
iilarls appropriate for a rc\i\al of ci%ic learning as we approach the 
2i}(Hh anniversary of the framing of the Constitution in 1787, us 
adoptiun in 1 ^SS. it. operational beginning m I ^^9^ and the adoption of 
rhc Hil! of Rights m f"Q!. 

Signit leant ly. a special bicentennial celebration of the Constitution is 
bemg planned by a jomt committee of the American Historical 
Association and the American Political Science Association called 
"Project S^." h is to be conducted in three stages. The first, from 1978 
through 1980. is devoted to academic scholarships, fellowships, 
seminars, and conferences to study anew the Constitution's relevance 
and adequacy for the present. The second stage, beginning in 198K will 
tocus on improving teaching about the Constitution in elementary and 
secondary schools and in producing public television programs. The 
third stage, culminating in 1987, will engage the broadest possible 
public participation in discussions of the Constitution. Thus, this 
decade is a peculiarly strategic time to meet the challenges of political 
pessimism, alienation, and disaffection, and to reaffirm the primacv of 
the eivic role of the schools, which was their oldest innovation and could 
agam be their newest innovation. 

hen I speak of the revival of civic learning', I am purposely using 
multiple meanings of the word learning, [n history we speak of the 
rc.ival of classical learning of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a 
prelude to the Renaissance. Learning in this sense is a corpus of 
knowledge and scholarship that informs and challenges the highest 
reaches nt the intcllectuah moral, and creative talents of humankind. 
Thus, a revival of civic learning must be based upon the major 
disciplines of knciwledge and research. 

Learning also means the different processes whereby individuals 
acquire knowledge, values, and skills at different ages and stages of their 



J. A !;Mh^Uw^ .uui ^cholarU knoul-dcc o! thi: uuikinu ot 

..r-jj s^'- ra : ! i^ipa: [i> n in a uC!Mo.;r4c\ 

I [he s^aC Charles F rank;/! put the [iialter iii an aflicit- on ihc 

:u:n;ani:;e^ .aiijd "M he \eadenis 1 n-^hroiuli/ir' 

iivn-j^M-on \r shh]^h lIic hum.initic^ hase -^hv^s^ii MtalK^ 
' ;le\ naN e PC : ^ M ;ni;d an e^^c ill ui! /'^i - . • ■ ■ , i' ' u^u n 

the .r;iutMn =i:ui reintegr.iUiin oi ihe !llea^ anil ^alue^ euluiie^ 
l.^ii^.ited Ir^'P^ :hcir tfadiUiMi^ aful needing! a ne^v ^cfi^c nl nieaning 
1 h:-* :h '.Uiai hunuini^tiv: ^ehi'Lu^ did in tilth- arui [^uirih-eenuit s 
iruhe thirieeiUh eeruurv . in the ReEUiis^afwe. And in the nine- 
teef\th een(!irv Can ihe;^ perl'-?rrn rh[s funetinn runs ' 
in anss^erwi|i I rankers qui^-^tion. I propose that \i r educiuors are 
indeed Jet^rmined that the -.ch(HMs shall pertornu^mr^wrrhtial public. 
civK. educational tunction/' and that ir\ lu give a new sense ol 
nicanmL! to the uleas and values that have heen dislocated tr^im our 
iraditiona! civic community. 

Ms stuuv of the his tors ui cin/cn^hip education does not lead nie to a 
sanguine hchet that a genuine rev ival of the eivic learning vv ill be easy, 
nor IS the Iong=term reform of civie education assured. But neither am 1 
pessimistic or cvnical about the prospects of a res isaL I he stakes are 
too threat to |Usti!s either easv optimism or hard pessimism. One thing 
the record of innovation m education seems to show is that piecemeal 
eftorts, the adding cif a course, or the adoption of taddish methods, 
techniques, or hardvvare. seldom have Umg-term enects. 

Now we must trv a wholesale approach over a long period ol time, 
embracing the curriculum, the teaching methods, the governance and 
enMronment of the schooL and the interaction of teachers, 
adm:n;=^t^at;^r^. student-., parents, government, and community 
agencies I his generali/ation has been stated over and over again, but 
'on oiten It IS made wiihoui sufficient attention to tormulating a 
enn.ident coherent framework to carry out the work and vvithtnit 
clear K staled goals A reform can attempt too much as vvell as too little, 
I ha\e no ilkision thai ms particular effort lo state guidelines for the 
reform of education will meet with instant widespread consensus. 
Hut fhe eflnrt must be made if we are tt^ avoid doing nothing on cme 
hand or to trv unrealisticallv to achieve Ph discrete compeiencies or 
behavioral objectives on the cither 

1 heheve that civic education should be focused upon education in 
relation to the pnhti>}ul svstem It should not try to encompass all urgent 
social, economic, or imellectua! prnhlenis. Vet it must be broad enough 



'^'-^ r^^iinca: MU-iaiu-aiuMi goes on during cicfnciUars .chot^i 

J.: V a; ;> n - ^ ..m ; p. denu > n ^: ; .1 ic 

^^-^^^^i: i-aincuurk :v!u^. o[i a corwcphia! and norniatisc 
'^'^ ^^i^^^ pnncipiL'. 01 A A^iuociAUc polmcal ^iU!lmllfll^^ 
- ■-- — - - ^ .... - . ..1^ ^-;^^;,:L-:4::i'n^ " nUlv: ia\s ' or 

immediate prohlem^ oi cnnunal or jimI uimicl^. I hcsc latter lopics are 
undouhtcdU o! dift:ci iruercM to nurn \oiiih. I hi. moitwuion should 
'y-^- - ;^P^^'' and hai ncs.cd a^ appi .^pi iali-. hiu 1 helicsi:^ that 

mc lofig-terni rctorni oI cimc education umM bc> ond i he pro hlcnis of 
^erunk! into trouble suth the 'Mass " 

In nu uuidehne^ for civic edueafion I have no\ been abl^ ro 
efKnnipa.s the vast and rapidK iirou mLi em pineal evidence about hou 
ehi!dr-en learn political atiitudes m and out of .chool through tfie 
procesH oi poluical .ociali/ation - l oo much ot tt is equivocal to'^arrive 
at L.ear^eut k^enerah/ations that applv natiunuide or vv orlijvvide; and 
.MfPv of rh,. data et^ilected 1 n or 20 year, ago .urelv is out ordaie m sume 
respeei. Hut a full-tledged rationaie lor civic educaJion must take into 
aeeount the best child developmental data that can evehtualK be gathered 
and relied upon concernmg the acquisition of political attitudes. I have 
T\,n ^een able to do that, so it must be lea to a later enterprise. 

Ml that I can do here is to outline m very broad and general terms a 
conceptual framevv ork that may be userul m arriving at some prineiples 
vvith uhich the public and the protession mav apprcmL-h the retorm of 
civic et'ucation in American schoDls. 

Mv vieu IS that the goal of civ ic education for American schools is to 
deal with all .indents m such a y^av as to motivate them and enable them 
to plav their parts as informed, responsible, committed, and effective 
members of a modern democratic political system. I his can he achieved 
in a number o[ dirferent speeitic vvavs hut should include the three basic 
aspects political values, political know Ldge. and the skill:: of political 
participation needed Um making deliberate choices among real 
alternatives. Also, those who plan civic education must recogni/e that 
students come with different backgrounds, different interests, and 
different capahiliiies. but the goal is to achieve as much common 
:;ndcr.tanding and common commitment tu the democratic value 
claims as possible. See the diagram on page 124, ^^The New ABCs of 
t'm/enship Fducaiion in the Schools," which presents a matrix 
showing the major element, m an efficacious civic education program. 
F ollowing IS a discussum of the matrix. 



the pi'hucal 



[heir Ctininion participat. :i in shared Uincrnirii: piocv^svs and hiUiiui 
aether b\ a common rrame ol pi^hUcal s aluc^. In the r.S. the poiiiical 
^oninuinit^ ^snihoU/cd n> "N^^- inc [Voplc uho no\ on,\ aiv/ aaj 
■iUiniate aiunonu lor ihc \ ha red pohtieal -trucuircs and sci> oi polmcal 
nrocesNes bs N^hieh the^ sr-k soKu their problems m common, hut 
u ho ^hare a >en:.c ot ctsamunils marked b\ leehngs ol niutiial identit> 
and d\si\n^ii\c i;ciiinuir.gness, sentiments thai support cohesion and 
MMidant%, and eommitments or obligations to the uellure ot the total 
conimunits. i.e.. the public good. What makes a disersc people vsith 
c-nilietinki interests into ^"SS'c^ are the common moral commitments 
and the Nhared ^en^e of distineiise identity and cohesion that are 
'"-^scn- i' tor buLdinj. mainiaininki. ariLl improsinu the basic political 
^Iruetu^es n\ the long-range constitutional regime us well as the da>-ia- 
das processes ot governmental decision making. 

I he political eommunits is :o he distinguished trom other types ot 
etimmuniiies whose binding relationships are based upon kinship, race. 

\ Sen \B( s ijf ( iti/enship Kducantin in ihe .SLhuols 
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:-::^v:au^- '.a.ui^N hh^^i^. -.jaaliu. iiisitci-. poy Mar consent, and 

^ -Li^n; ; ^ : .on^-Lunn LiWisu: iniuiuii rcuinic cnihowlicd in the 
tundarnental lau that tlous tromthe soNcrcign aui ;orn\ orthcpolmcai 
enmmunitv 1 hu lundanicntal las^ ciHlified rnio unncn constitution^ 
ard ..f , ,L!ht^ ileline the h.iMe procedures, iiorrns. and rules h\ 
^^hi.fi p^^Uujd: d-nu.:\ds a:id uuere^ts are agureyated. re. dated, and 
cRanneied uuo authoritdrive deciMons generalU accepted h, rulers and 
ruled alike. In addiuon to tundameniai law, a %asi netsvork ot iormal 
and mfornial operatton. derme the basie structure of institutions and 
(heir interrelauon^hip^; the legiNjatixe, executne, and judical 
f'irKt;Mns. rheif distinctive and separate powers, and the reiation o\ 
dirierent levels ol uovernnient to one another. I he tundamental rights 
afid iihcf ties of ind;% iduals and groups in the society are spelled om as 
5iU!de^ to legislators, executives, bureaucrats and judiciary. Procedure:, 
are luulmed tor the orderh reusion or amendment by the people of 
their h.isie constuutional order. Ihe founders of the Republic. 
espeeialU as revealed m Iht^ Fec/erulisi Papers, anticipated something 
i^r the ensuing political process involved in resolving conHicts o{ 
interests, pressure groups, parties, lobbying, negotiating, and 
c<mipriim]smg. but could not toresee the vast complicutions of a 
succeeding technological and bureaucratic societv 

J he Jcn^f'^ = clui ^nvt'rnini: diuhnruies. T he third level of the political 
Nvsttmi consists of the persons who temporarily uccupy the offices or 
positions or authtiritv and who conduct the dail>, ongoing, operating 
affairs ot tr- politieal svstem. rheir decisions are accepted as bindmg 
most i)f the time b> most of the citi/ens, as longas tht tifflcials act within 
tne hmits their rrlcs as deHned by the Ct^nstitutional (irder and the 
pnlirieai ci)mmunity. Ihe temporary governing officials exercise 
autht^rity ranging from those who have broad discretion in decision 
making m their cimduct of governmentaj affairs ( President. go\ernors, 
lc«islat(irs, iudges) to those ho have a narrower range of discretion in 
the hureaucracies and departments of puhlic service at locaK state, and 
natiomal levels. 

Ihe number t)f public officials has expanded enormously as the 
lunctions of ginernment have growah Obviousiy, their performance 
wines greatly m t he extent to w hich they lis e up to the enduring vaiues 
prnclaimcd b> the political e()miiiunir> and to the principics of conduct 
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: ■ c nio^r ohs uu;> example: N^ aicrcate- Whai ^sas the "ui^ncc ' the 
hiiin .iticiaU ^vcre charged ^Mth oh^tructmLi IcgalK . arul uhai ua^ ihc 
-ic-a.Mir^ :hc-. ..^ual^cr' What ^^a^ the nature the criM^ nt the 
o'n^litiniiMiai reiiimc oceaMoiicd hs contliLl ot the power-, of PrcMdent. 
C\Mi^re^^. and Supreme t\nifi ' And uhieh o!hciaU lulK h\ed Up to the 
val'ie ciaim^ o! the pohtiija! eomniunitv and the rcquirenicntN oi the 
o.n.tituiiotial order and uhiehdid not' The hensitis its ot" >uch >.tiid> 

iPPf ,,r^ria[e ^^ade !e%eU m the -eho^iU vih% ioiw and most dslt icuU to 
Jeal ^vith Hut %^hat are Lhe alternatives-.' ne^crihe the \ai:ies m 
platiMde^' lalk ahout the ^epar;:Mnn ot nosser^ m ab^traut ternis' 
\ ,p J . ^,.;u'u^' puhlie o!!:w:a!^ a*"d thu^ fail to hi>ld theni 

aecoantahle' Stud^ M>meching eNe:* Nu. \ heliesc a candid, criticaL 
sclMilarK. and lair-minded approach the he^t wd\ 



B. The C ivic Education Program 

\n ettecti% e cw ic education progrum sull wiclude not onl> eumwulum 
content and learning aetisuies but \vill embrace the whole school 
.\^!em nruani/aMon. administration, and ^o^ernance; us climate 
and ^^hidden curriculum"; and its relation to the community agencies 
concerned uith civic euucatson. It vuli not onU impart valid, reliahle, 
and reali-^tic kn^vWedge, hut n vvill ^^xemplify democratic political 
%alue^ throughout ii^ ^vhoie operation to help -^tuuent^ to learn the skill . 
u! political participatum. 

Nu une v^t)uid argue that the schooU can perform the vvhole task ot 
education lor citi/enship m a societv tntluenced by mass media, peer 
culture, povserful voluntarv interest groups, and the like. But some</n 
afkiue :hat the .choids cannot do vers much in the face ot all these other 
nuvvernd educative miluences. Vet. I vumld argue that the schoi)ls do 
^. ^ ^ i. . . - ,^n^ That should n(i! he left to some other agencv. 
I h It role has three part-.: M providing conimuing study ot and 
.>>mmitment to the value clann- of political democracs: 2) imparting 
realistic and schtdarK pohticu! knov^ledge. and 3) teaching the 
n.irTicipaiion ski'ls required for the mairVenance and imprusement ot 
'he democratic political ssstem 

pf^Iuif al \aiuv i lmms hor im sears the values of poluical demucracy 
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■ ^ -^nni f n [he hehei^. 
' ' ' ' =-'^-' ^^' -'-iN \nRT!c.ii^ ^iti/cru U .Miout 

•^^-'^^a.oi; An J no p.^-rical svwcni can riunrnam it^cll 

■ r''T^^^^' -^t .^t in ^aiue j.AiUu in [he form of a dejalouuv. s^hich I 
^nuulj he u^cd a^ an mfellccnial (ramcuork to uuidt; Uu' 
..L". v..'p:-c::: ; cJucaiuui pioyMrn^ m rhu ^-noiMv 1 make no 

^^riguialiu loo nuidi has nccn [houghi and ^akj ahoin 
^^'^'"^ ^j:ue- o%cr roo ion^ a lime ro make arn .ueh elaim And eaeh 
saiuc olten .Miett. uidc d\\\cTc--.jvs t^f" inferpretaiion. Hut Lhere ma% he a 
.pccial me; oi m\ deealoguc m thant arous out oi mv analvsis of the 
pnwin.m :n pohncs and piurah.m in edueatuin. 
urpose^ of snmulatmg the resnai of eiMe learnmu I ha\e 
1 ^^ic H) ^aliie cwneepu mto tuo genera! typev 1) tho^e that 
.4 hie eohesue and unilvinM elements in a 
denioeratie p.>ittieal eummunitv. and 2) those that pnnmrdv promote 
rhe deMrahlc phjrah.tie or mdiMduah.tic eiements m a democratic 
pohtical eommunitv See the charE on page \2S.. There is a continuing 
r. -^:::e:;rTie^ >!\efi eonnjet. beiueen the salue^ of { num and the 
\ aiue^ o[ Plun^Hiy. hut I hehe\e that eis le education must, ju^t as Ameri= 
can demiierae% mu^E. honor and promote both. As a whole, ihev make 
■.n a decai.-yue oi the cimi; \alues that schools should seek to pri^mote. 

1 he \aaie. \n m\ decalogue are not lists of compehmcies or 
hehauoral u-aN,* I hes are concepuons of the deMrahie elements in the 
politieai .vsfem that .hould he used as the enteria by which sp-cifie 
^.oaN of hehuMor are chosen and ludged. To put it another way. I 
heiieve that those m charge of prc)grams of cuie education should test 
the elementH uf their programs to determine to what extent the> 
incorporate the^e concepts m their curriculum and practice. 

1 he^e wJues are normative eoncepis. each with \ong histories o( 
scholarlv analsMs, controversial mterpretatum. and ctinnictiric 
practice Bur rhey are the very stuff of political life, and I believe they 
should he confron ed directly and explicitly in a manner appropriate lo 

'S:yrut,tMn! p^-^^r-.v h,i. h^en m.ui.; rt:tfnt:'. m de^dnpmy such Hohawnril 

'"^^■'■^''^'^''^ ^^<^/W^.v. ( ,,.,^.arm^ Hatrnuh. \ss,^s.in^ hisinu nnn ami Sram^ 
' i X.N.ahihun for SuperMMnr. .md ( ■tirf iculiim f dnprnj-nf" 

^ '^^-^'--"^i^ - iMdn.iM.^ suil nt; .i,Jcjf^s.n| I n aj mi fi i s t far ' )rs , parcn t arid ^ch).?! 

M-'. /.int: J irrit'r m| the ^ecuil Saen^t; fduw.nn.n C onsortium. Huulder, (\.|iu;ido 
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the uge and capacity ot students. They are not the "mvr social science 
concepts ut role, status, stratitlcation. socialisation, political culture, 
decision making, and the like, as the Amencan Political Science 
Association might pn 'cr. But they appear in the highest reaches of 
pnlitical discourse and jurisprudence as well as in the ordinary language 
ot governance in schools and communities, m political dibcussmns and 
campaigns, and m the proceedings of courts, hearings, grievance 
commitiees. and policy councils. They require nothing less than a 
lifetime of cnnsideration if they are to become more than sunshine 
symbols or crisis crutches I shall have more io say about each concept, 
but first a word about the other two aspects of an effective civic 
education program. 
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Puiiiivul knowlt'UMi'^ Knuwludge, of courHe, is the stock in trade of 
^chouls. it includes all the various ways in which systematic information 
IS transmitted through reading, ihiaking, writing, inquiry, discussion 
and the nonverbal media of communication. Social scientists like to 
speak ot the disciplines of knowledge, psycholo|ists speak of cognitive 
skills, and humanists .peak of analytical judgments and normative 
judgments. Whatever the scholarly discourse, the object is to make 
available knowledge based upon the most rigorous, critical, analytical, 
and realistic methods available to modern scholarship. The schools arJ 
the natural channels for making the efforts of scholarship available to 
the younger generation. History, polilicai science, other social and 
behavioral sciences, languages, literature, philosophy, and other 
humanities should be plumbed for their contributions to the scholarly 
basis of the civic learning, to provide what my late colleague Lyman 
Bryson called a reliance upon ^^significant truth rather than plausible 
(alsehood or beguiling half-truth/' 

As an example, the humanistic sideof political philosophvand moral 
philosophy has received a renaissance in such diverse and inHuential 
works us John Rawls* A Theorv Justice^ Robert So/ick^s Ananhv 
Stuie. and Ciopia, and publications of the Institute for the Study of 
Civie Values. From the behavioral, empirical, and philosophic 
approaches, there are new bodies of learning in political science that can 
innuence civic learning in the schools. 

There are signs that the other social sciences are also moving down 
frtim their lofty disciplinary perches of the 1950s and i96Us to apply 
theory to practice. Nathan Glazer has stressed this point: 

[ f he social swientes] have moved from a stance toward the world that 
cmphasi/ifs detayh^d observation and analysis to a stance in which 
obsirrvation is mwreaMngly mix^d with participation, analvsis with 
judgmirnt and udvige. Tht^ social scientist relates to institutions less as 
an umnvolvcd scholar seeking general truth than as a participant 
whose concerns are close to, intermixed with, the concerns of the 
pracntioner.^ 

Presumably this is because they both share the same concerns in their 
general role of the citi/en. Why has this shift of intellectual orientation 
among the disciplines taken place^? Gla/er gives three reasons: I) the 
enormous expansion of government in many spheres; 2) radical changes 
in such institutions as schools, hospitals, prisons, and social work 
agencies; and 3) the fact that the growth and change in government and 
other mstitutinns have become increasingly problematic, something to 
be questioned, challenged, and defended. This shift from theory to 
practice has affected both conservatives and radicals in sociologv": 
Sijeial change seen in the past as consisting of such processes as 
technohigical change, eultural lag, social movements, and 
revoluticin now is mereasingly fell to restilt from change m the 
behavior and scale of government and in the service institutions that 
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h.ul hcninif lame a pan ol govurnment actiMtics, 

And -.u uulas, .lHouIs. prisiin-,, hospitals, housing, and pubhc 

adm.nisiration arc no^ all amsidursd as linksd deeply tu and 

implicated in the ,irueture ot society. Ihev n'flecl undshapv Us vulws. 

,-r,'aliHi; tlw syorU n t- all live m. .. (Emphasis added) 

I think, a necessary adaptatum ul the sneiaUseienee diseiphnes lo a 

changing «,orld is taking place, a vuirld inereasingls erealed hy Un^. 

regulation, ludgmenl, and large organi/aiion, as against the atoniie 

action 111 mdiMduals and small organi/aiions,' 
Similar points could be made with regard to history. Robert Kelley 
points out how historians are rinding that the cultural politics ol 
pluralism are more res ealina than the older theories of class coniict and 
-conomic materialism. And, abme all. psychology has developed an 
enormouslv important approach to questions of moral development 
and civic responsibility, notably through the work ol Lawrence 
Kohlberg at Harvard. 

My point IS that the world of scholarship now has more to oiler the 
schools in a renaissance ot civic learning than has been the case lor M)or 
40 vears I he disciplines are once more concerned in a way that they 
have not been since the New Deal and the Fair Deal of the 193()s and 
l'j4()s 

rhe vAf7/v <,f poliiwat imriidpaiiim These skills should be the third 
p irt of a vital civic education program. They should be learned through 
realistic involvement of students in the public aftairs of the community 
as well as in the schools themselves. This goes far beyond simply 
learning how to get out the sole, important as that i,,; it also involves 
rirsthand practice of skills ranging from learning to speak ellectively m 
an orderlv committee meeting to the sophisticated arts ot negotiation, 
compromise use of power, and deci.sion making. Since 1 have already 
discussed the participation process in Chapter 4 and will again in the 
imal section of this chapter, 1 say no more here except to stress that 
participation as a mode of the learning process should always be 
accompanied hv svstematic study of the value claims and scholarly 
knowledge appropriate and relevant to the participant activity just as 
the treatment of values, concepts, and knowledge should be linked to 
and enlivened by practice, 

C The School Population 

I have already said a good deal in Chapter 1 about the state ol 
political knowledge, political attitudes, and the cultural values of youth, 

.\n effective civic education program must take hold of students and m- 
volve them where thev are. if it is to lead them to any kind of reasonable 
understanding of and commitment to the cohesive as well as the 
pluralistic values of political community. The program must deal with 
the total range of students to be served; their different cultural 
backgrounds; their socioeconomic status; their racial, ethnic, and 
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sexual iticnuiics; und ihuir particular learning stvles, I he NaEinnal 
Assessment I (lucarionul Proyress tests of poIiEical knowledge make 
\i clear that there are regional difterences in aehievement ot political 
knowledge; Northeast and Central regions typically performed above 
the national level; the Southeast below, and the West at about the 
middle. The suburban regions around the large urban centers 
performed above and the big cities below the national average. I he 
attluent sections of urban areas performed above and disadvantaged 
sections ot urban areas performed below the national average. While 
there was little difference between the sexes, the higher educational level 
ol parents was associated with higher scores on political knowledge 
tests. Taken at its face value such a finding should mean that the longer 
the present generation of children and youth stay in school, the better 
the chances (heir children will have of doing well on tests. 

While all [ hese test scores Hhow the iniluence of social class and 
backgrounds on achievement, evidence from the political sociali/ation 

studies show that schooling in civic education has more influence on the 
political motivation and knowledge of lower^lass children than it does 
on middle^lass children. So civic education for non-college^bound 
children is probably even more important than for more afHueni 
cnllege^bound children of middle^class and professional families who 
will have contmumg opportunities to acquire more political knowMgc 
and participation skills in college. But civic learning is likelv to be most 
important of all for the ^^unincorporateu" youth who for one reason or 
another have been historically blocked Irom access to the mainstream 
ot American political and social life: the disadvantaged minorities the 
blacks and other ethnic groups and the continuing poor. 

The common foundation of civic learning is all the more reason for 
the children and youth not to be separated into special ability tracks or 
into separate private, parochial, or public schools. I believe that it is 
extremely important for pluralistic groups in our schools to learn about 
each other through study and participation together. The schools 
should be training grounds in acquiring the sense of community that 
will hold the political system together. At a time when black and 
Hispanic leaders are calling for strengthened public schools, I believe 
that the majorities should not pull away. I believe the goal for black 
youth stated by Benjamin Hooks, head of the National Association for 
[he Advancement of Colored People, expresses the historic ideal of civic 
education m a nutshell: '^a high school diploma in one hand and a voter 
registration card m the other/' Our task, however, is to be sure that 
earning the diploma and the registration card requires a solid founda^ 
tion of political knowledge and participation skills that can be exer- 
cised to make a reality of the basic values that the democratic political 
system prt)claims. 

As I have said, the value claims of a political democracy are not 
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discr^rie or muiuulK excluMse; some ohm cuntlict v^ilh uihcrs; und ihcy 
arc .uhjeut lo manv diltereru inicrpreiatmns, as all rually imponani 
ideas arc Bui I believe thev pruvide signiticant guidelines to what 
should be laughi in an etfecii^e program of eivic education. I would not 
argue tur a parueular order in pedagogical ireaiment. Teachers may 
M.ell siari at ditterent pomiN or vvith dittereni eoncepis, dependmg upon 
ih^ir appropriateness lor the local situation, but it seems to mc that a 
comprehensiNe civic education program will consider all ot them at 
some point m the schooPs program. 

Professional educators often proclaim that the overarching goal ot 
Jucalion is to prepare informed, ihinking ciii/ens. I believe that we 
must take seriously this claim and thai therefore the basic ideas and 
values of democraUc ciii/enship should become the core of knowledge 
and pariicipation that makes up a curriculum design for the educated 
citi/en. I do not mean simply the long lists of general goals, or 
behasioral objectives, or specific competencies, or learning activities, or 
process skills that so often are set forth in curriculum guides or scope 
and sequence plans drawn up by slate or local curriculum committees. 

I mean that the fundamental ideas and values upon which our 
constitutional order is built should be the core of sustained and explicit 
study based upon realistic, scholarly knowledge and searchingcriiicism 
earned on Ehroughout the school years from kindergarten through high 
school and the vears of liberal education. Although there will not be 
universal agreement as to what these key ideas and values are and there 
is no mtent^to impose a single curriculum design upon all schools m the 
nation, I think that the profession should be trying much more 
rigorously and vigorously to become sophisticated and explicit about 
the substantive ideas and concepts that form the common core of 
American citizenship. 

1 hope that this task will become a major part of the efforts now under 
way by the National Council for the Social Studies and the Social 
Science Education Consortium to work out new options for a national 
i^vision of the 1 2 scope and sequence in social studies to replace the 
present pattern largely worked out in 1916=1917 and subsequent years. 
Several major professional organi/ations have recently and properly 
emphasi/ed the importance of pluralistic, multicultural, and multh 
ethnic values in the curriculum. I think it is now time to exert concerted 
effort in formulate the civic and cohesive values that major national 
orgam/ations. both professional and public, could collectively endorse. 
The following decalogue is an attempt to promote this effort. 

Justice 

I start with the concept of justice for several reasons. The basic ideal 
of lustice ( thar which is fair) is pervasive in most social contacts and at 
most ages It can range from the kindergarten child who cries out to the 
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teacher that it wasn^i ^'fair to be pushed out of a turn at the swing to the 
rampaging crowd helore the city hall in San Francisco, who shouted 
*'Wc Want Justice!" m response to thejurrs verdict of manslaughter 
instead ot murder for Dan White, the admitted killerof the mayor and 
d city council supervisor, 

rhe idea ot justice as tairness cuts across a wide range of society^s 
activities from makmg decisions that are fair to persons who are in 
conflict, or who have been wronged or injured, or who have been 
deprived p( benefus to which they are entitled. The idea ofjustice thus 
encompasses the processes of civil justice, criminal justice, courts of 
law, juries, lawyers, punishments, prisons. I categori/e issues of 
procedural justice and corrective justice under the heading of due 
process and issues of fair distribution of social benefits and burdens 
under the heading of equality. 

I thmk ofjustice as the very moral basis of a democratic society, what 
John Rawls calls the ^^first virtue of social institUEions." It is what must 
govern the conduct of persons in their relations to one another if the 
M)ciety !s to be self-sufficient and well-ordered. Rawls speaks oU/nihIic 
wme i>t'nisni v that produces a welNordered society in which everyone 
accepts, and knows that oihers accept, thtf same principles ofjustice! 
Ihis means that the members of a welUordered society must develop 
strong moral senrimentN and desires to act as the principles ofjustice 
require:'' 

ir mens mchnatidn to st*!fHmeresi makes their vigilance against one 
cifiother neeussary, their public sense ofjustice makes their secure 
as^nciuiion together possible. Among individuals with disparate aims 
and purposes a shared coneepiion ofjustice establishes the bonds of 
Civic friendship; the general desire for justice limits the pursuit of other 
cndv One mav think of a puhlic.conception of justice as constituting 
the iundamental charter of a well-ordered human association/ 
What the public sense ofjustice does is to establish the claims of what 
is n^ht as prior to the claims of what is good, since what is good is 
defined differently by individuals and groups according to their 
particular life styles and personal desires. What is right or just thus puts 
limits on what are reasonable conceptions of what is good. A just social 
system thus defines the boundaries within which individuais and 
pluralistic groups may operate. 

Rawls defines two principles ofjustice that set these boundaries, and 
the first principle must be satisfied before moving on to the second. The 
first principle is stated as follows: 

Rach person is to have an equal right to the most extensive total 
nsiem of equal basic liberties compatible with a similar system of 
Uherty lor ail/ 

I he "equal liberties" of citi/enship bear a close resemblance to those 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights: 

The basic liherties orciti/ens are. roughly speakmg, political liberty 
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I the tight t>. v>Mo .iiul t.. N eligible tur nubiic oltla-j tojiethcr with 
IrL...d..m c.l spueLh und a^xemhls, lib.-rts ol ,onwii-twe am! lavdomul 
ihoughl ireedum ot tht pwrsun along %^ith Iherigl,. ro hold ( pcrvnUiU 
propl-riv. and trL-cdom from arbitrur% arrt-st und sci/urL- a, delined b> 
the concept ot thu luk- ol law I hcsc liberties are .11 reMUired to he 
eMual hv the lirM pnneiple. .in.e Mucn^ ol .1 lUM soeiets are to have 
the vame ba^ie rights ' - , i i 

Alter the principle ut equal political liberties is satislied. then the 
second prmciple i)t lusticu should cume intu play; 

Social and economie /weMualiiies are to be arranged so that ihev are 
holh 

la) 10 the gruatesi henerit ot the least advan!agf'l...und 
( h) attached 10 ollices and posaions open U) uU under eonditions 0! 
tair emiahiv of opportuniiy 
Once the pnluical principle ot justice IS satisiied. then a just society 
will move on to distribute income and wealth and develop a social 
siructure that makes use of dirrerences in authority and responsibility: 
"While ihe distribution of wealth and income need not be equal. 11 
must he to evervone's advantage, and al the same time, positions of 
aiithoriiv and offices of eommand must be accessible to all t)ne 
ipplies the second principle bv holding pusiiions open, and then, 
suhiecl 10 this constraint, arranges social and economic inequalities so 
ihai evervone henelits " 
Ravvls-s total position cannot be adequately covered here, and ot 
(Uirse 1! has heun severel%- critici/ed by some philosophers and social 
scientists Hut his position points unmistakably to the pnoriiy ol 
achieving a common civic community based on the principle oljustice 
:,s the prime purpose ofpublic education. Fhis is in sharp contrast to the 
pluralistic views (,t Novak. Nisbet. It/kutT. or Si/er, Rawls has m>i 
elaborated a full-scale philosophy of education based upon his 
underlving political and moral philosophy as Dewey did. Nor has he 
Imkcd thought and action sulficiently or given as much attention t(. 
intuition or aftect. as William T orbet charges. But I believe he has paved 
the v^av lor the philosophers and practitioners ot education to restore a 
prolound CIVIC, moral, and political basis to public education, it we hut 



Recapturing a ,ense of legitimacy and of moral authoritv lor public 
educaiion mav well rest upon the success with which the education 
prniessmn can bring about what so many of the .-Smencan people have 
hoped lor It for 2()U vears ctablishmg as a priority the vigorous 
promotion ol the basic values of the ,.\mcrican civic community 
iihertv Wequahtv ami lustice It may pist he that not only is the tuture 
ol public education at stake, but the tuture ot the democratic 
communits itsult 

2. Freediim 

" What I hku hcsi abnut R^v^Ws thuiuy dl lusticc is his ussi^nmunt ot 
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firsJ pnorilv h, ihc ulea ot iyual huMc hhcrfws. Ihe jusi political 
commiinils will then he ciKiiniincd Ui the idea ot Irccdoni as well as 
cqualii>. I trcudom as haung at luust three elements relevant to 
CIVIC education= ' Freedom involves; 

a. the right, oppnrtunitv. and ability ot everv human being to live his 
or her own hie m Jigmtv uid seciiriiv and to seek sell^t iiltillnient orselN 
fvah/ation as a person or as u member ol a ehosen group without 
arbitrurs constraint b\ others I his is the Ireedom ol the person and ol 
private action 

h the right, opportunity, and ability ot every human being ttispeak. 
read. inHUire, think, believe, express, learn, and teach vv ithout arbitrary 
cnnsiraint or coercion hv others, especiallv as a mean^ lor making 
dehbcrare choices among real alternativtrs on the basis of reason and 
valid and reliable knowledge. I hi^ is the ireedtmi ol the mind and ol 
intellectual mquirv. 

c the nght. opportunity, and ability of everv citi/en to take active 
part m shaping the mstitutions and laws under which he or she lives m 
common with others and to do this hv making uncoerced choices and by 
participating through active consent in cooperation with one's lellow 
cKi/cns, and to do it in such way as to promote justice. Ireedom, and 
equahtv lor others I his is the Ireedom ot the citi/en and ol public 
action 

Ihese are the great Ireedoms especially protected by the First 
Xmendment, but ihev obviuuslv include miire than that. I like the 
distinction that Alexander Meiklejohn made between public Ireedoms 
^nd private IreedomsJ^ Public freedoms are those that inhere in the 
wellare ni the democratic political community and vvhieh the liberal 
state IS obligated actively to protect from coercive majorities in the 
community, despotic minorities in the community, or from the state 
itself ihe First Amendment guarantees these freedoms of belief, 
expression, and public discussion to be virtually unlimited. They cannot 
be abridged, because they are indispensable for the public decision^ 
making process that is essential for the mainienance and improvement 
ol a Irf^e and democratisf political community. Indeed, the liberal state is 
t^bligated actively to safeguard and promote the public freedoms of 
teacher, learner, and citi/en from threats by either majorities or 
minorities m rhe community. On the other hand, private freedoms are 
tho^e that inhere in the individual, but which mav be limited for the 
public got)d under due process of law as guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment. I hese Jimitations can be applied under certain conditions 
and in the interests of justice to life, liberty, and property. 

Fensions become readily apparent when one begins to inquire as to 
the limits that should he placed upon freedoms of action that threaten 
the rreednms of others. Freedom of speech is limited by penalties to: 
libel and defamation of character; freedom to accumulate and dispose 
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ol prnpcru nr ailvciiisc ii \aUc\\ suh|cci to limit.Vions ol hnus. 
iaxaium. and monopoU . treciliun to produce goods is Im^itud by threats 
to the pubhc miercM m protecting the cnuronmcntV Iruedotn to 
diNcnmmatc and .eareaate m public education is limited bVthebeliei m 
equalit\ and the equal protection of the laws. \ 

1 agree with Meikleiohn on the tundameninl nnpori;\rice id the 
continuing stud> ot the concept o! ireedom as basic to ciucWducatioiL 
lust as we need a '^publiu conception of justice" as the hasisViir a ^elU 
ordered sucictv . so do we need a ^^public conception of frcedii^n" that is 
held .ufficienily m common to assure the Mtality of a democratic 
political community. Meiklejohn puts it this way; 

[\\ primarv task oi .Snienean eUucation i^ ii> arouw and 
.ultimate, in alt members nf the hod> polme. a desire to understand 
v^hat our national pUin oi government is. . [ I his] is a challenge to all 
n\ us. as eui/ens. lo ^tuds the C un^iitutinn. That C'unsiiiinion denies 
u hates er uiliditN . whatever meaning it has. not Irom Us aeceptanee h> 
Mur niretaihcrs . but from its acceptance by us now t'learh. 
however, we uanntit. m ans valid sense, "aeeepi'^ the C%institution 
unless ^e kn.^w what it ^a>s. \nd. tor that reasori. every loyal cui/en 
Hi the natuin must jom with his tellows in the attempt to interpret, in 
pnneiple and m actum, that provision of the Constitution [the hirst 
Smendmencl v^hich is rrghtlv regarded as Hs most vital assertion, its 
must signilieant enntnhution to political wisdom What do We, the 
f^eople ol the 1 niied States, mean w hen we prov ide for the freedom ot 
behef and the expression oi helier' 
\nd. speaking of '^)ur foretaihers," I believe it is wise to remember 
that Madison clearlv had m mind that the bill of rights he was proposmg 
v^ould protect individuals not onl% from abuses by government hut 
would mean that the government itself would protect mdividuaU trom 
abuses of their liberties bv other individuals m the community, namely 
themaiorits. In his speech of H June 1 7K9 before the Congress, Madison 

put it this wav; 

Hut whatever mav be the form v^hieh the several States have 
adopted ui making deelarations m favor ol particular nghis. thegreat 
ohieci m View i. to hmit and qualiiv the pciwers of (iovernment. h> 
exueptmy'HH ot theurant ot power those eases m w hieh (iovernment 
ought not to aci. or \o act onlv m a particular mode I he> point thes- , 
exceptions sometimes against the abuse of the exeeutive power, 
.nmetimes auainst the legislative, and, m some eases, against the 
c..mmiinin itselt. or. m other ^ords. against the majonty m favor ot 
the minontv Hut 1 eontes. that 1 do eonceive. that in a (hnernment 
m.uiilied hke this of the 1 nited States, the great danger lies in the 
jhu.e of the communitv than in the legislative bod. I he pfeseriptions 
in i.ivor ut hhertv ought to be levelled agamsi th.ii quarter v^ here the 
^r-afesf danger lie-.. nameK, that which possesses the highest 
prrfM^aOve ol power Mu[ ihi. is not lound m either the executive or 
;."yi-,i.itive depanment. ot (Muurnment. hut m the budv ol the people. 
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Here IS a dear vision of the pnsuive tok of a free gmernment in 
prutccting the rights and liburiies individuals. Freedom is not tnerely 
something to be protecied against msasion by government but is also 
something thai liberal governments must pruiect against violation by 
one group or tndividual agamsi others in the community. States should 
proiecr local minorities agamst local majorities. Hut. also, the federal 
government must protect minorities in a state agamst majorliies in a 
.talc. And the logic ot^ MadisonS position would certainly apply this 
principle to protection of black minority rights against white majorities. 
I he i:,S. Supreme Court and federal courts in recent years have ruled 
against local and state majorities on questions of religion, segregation, 
ji)yaliy tiaihs. and infringements on freedom of speech and belief. I 
think Madison would have approved. 

1 he hrst principle of justice, according to Rawls, requires that each 
person has an equal right to basic liberiies but only so far as such 
liberties are compatible with equal basic liberties for uli. Thus we come 
io the idea of equality. 

3. Kquality 

Along with justice and freedom, the idea of equality run^ through Che 
value claims of the American creed. '^All men are created equal" is the 
first of theself^evideni truths of the Declaration of Independence. It even 
conies beiore the inalienable rights of lite, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. We have noted in Chapter 2 how the idea of equality was a 
counterpoise in the eighteenih^century struggle for democracy against 
the tyrannies of privilege and the closed orders of aristocracy and 
hierarchy Much of that discussion is pertinent here. But it is also true 
ever since then that there has been an almost constant contrapuntai 
discord between the claims of freedom and the claims of equality. 

Fquality was to be the remedy for the special privileges of the ruling 
elites whose snobbishness, arrogance, pretentions, and contempt for 
^'ihe people" so infuriated the middle classes, the yeomen, the 
protessionals. and the artisans of the American towns and countryside. 
Again, equality was an elusive term. I hen, as now, it sometimes meant 
that all persons should have an equal chance or oppnriunHv to develop 
their talents and not be handicapped by inherited status of family, 
proper!), or class. Someiimes it seemed to impfy thata rough equality 
ot t f^nduinn would be a desirable thing, hut seldom was there great 
stress on enmimiic levelling. It was more often a determination that 
poluwalequalttv wa^ the goal, for it was widely believed that there were 
bound to be natural intellectijal differences or distinctions based upon 
ahihty The important thing was to keep the avenues of mobility open so 
that '■artificial" differences of property or wealth or family status would 
not harden mto political hierarchies and privileges as they had in the 




regimes ot Furopc ! he emphasis in the lerm "natural aristocraey" 
shoiiid be upon ^^nuiurul" rather than upon ^'arisuieracy/' Rewards 
were to be made upon the basis ot aehievement and meril masocieiy m 
which equality o\ opportunity was kept open through the politieal 
process and vspeeialU through public edueational systems, where all 
uould have the opportunit) lo make the most of their naiurul talents. 

No one would argue that the tounders detined with exactitude w hat 
they meant s^hen it was declared that "all men are created equal," nor 
that the amorphous dictum has been faithfully earried out in practice. 
Hut Fdmund Morgan argues that the creed of equality achieved a kind 
ot consensus during the Revolutionary period that has had a powerful 
and pervasive tntluence ever Kince: 

those who have elaimcd the henehts of eMiialitv in Amenea have 
usualK hail tti press their own claims agamsi stuhbofn oppo-.itujn. 
Men wi(h pov^er ovur other men have olten aifinncd tht:ir dedicutioii 
U) the principle while denying it by their actions, masters denying itto 
>laves. cmplovers to workmen, natives to immigrunts. whites to 
hluek-*. men to women- 

U it tair, then, to call this a point of consensus' Was it not mere 
rhetunc * Perhaps, it by rhetoric is meant the terms on which men can 
a^ree lo speak together An alternative rhetoric and an alternative 
social creed prevailed betore the Kevolutum both m America and 
F"urope and continued to prevuil in most of' Furope. I hat creed also 
.-llcred a y.av tu cimscnsus, hut ot" a quite different sort it afllrmed 
dome ^anetum kir a social hierarchy in which everv man knew his 
pUcc and was expected to keep it. t he old creed was designed to sup^ 
press the ;is pi rations of lower classes, to make them comem with thei 

1 he CT j-:d eMuality did not give men equality, but invited them to 
claim It. invited them not tii know their place and keep it, but to seek 
and demand a hetter place. Yet the eonnicts resulting from such 
demands have generally, though not always, stopped short of large- 
^cale violence and have generally eventuated in a greater degree of 
actual equalitv After each side has felt out the oiherS strengths and 
v^eaknesses, some bargaM, some equivalent to a Northwest 
Ordinance, is agreed upon, leaving demands not quite fulfilled, 
ica^ny the most radical still discontented with -enuumng inequalities, 
hut keeping the nation siil! committed to'the creed of equality and 
bound to move, if haltingly, in the direct^im it signals. ' 
So. for two centuries from the time of the American Revolution the 
creed t>f equality and the creed of public education have been bound 
together with extraordinary fidelity. Like the creed of equality, the 
creed of public education has often been charged with being merely 
rhetoric, and the search for alternatives has been prolonged and 
pervasive. But over and over again, the idea of public education, born m 
the Revolution, has been called upon to help promote social, economic, 
and p()htical equality, while alternatives to public education have 
persistently had to face the charge that nwv promote inequality. And 



fiiiist o( [he tune, ds Miiigari said ai the alternaiives iti equality, 
dJuicates liJi jlief fuili^eN to puhhc ediieatiun. \Ahelher ehaniable. 
phdanthropic, entrepreneuruiL or religiuuN, olten anirnied sanetions 
tor a social hierarchy that tended to suppress the aspiratiunh uf the 
puorer classes. 

-hist a^ the Hcsoiuiion ilid not give Arnencans equaln> hut inMted 
them to claim it, so did the Kes4)luiiun k:cnerate the ptilitical salues ot 
puhhc education vuihout putting them into practice. Ihese M.ere 
gencrali/ed values that successive gencraiions sought to carry out, in 
spite of shi>ricomings m praciicu and neglect some old or new group 
:har cvcntualU claimed to be included in its benefits, groups that the 
.M^gmators ot the idea did not or ctuild not mean to include. 

I here have been two deep cc^ntlicts over the meaning o( equalitv. 
i<aM walls, does the phra-.e "ail men are created equal" mean tfiat in tact 
ihe\ art' equal, or that they shtiuld be trvuiviUs though the> areequar* 
Bv and large Americans have generally put their emphasis upon equal 
nif/i/v and eqri.il of^nnriunirv rather than upon enforcmg an equality of 
i i*fhluh>n or income, v^hich has been the stated goal of some extreme 
egalitarian communities and political parties. 

[ he 1 i)urteenih Amendment puts the idea in terms of the "the equal 
protection oi the laws." but it ^as not until theciv il rights movements of 
the l^)5i()s and 196()s that positive gtnernment action was taken to wipe 
out long^^ianding restrictHins on equality o\ opportunity in education, 
housing, voting, employment, and in a wide range of civil rights. The 
firoun decision of 1954 was a landmark in stressing equality of 
edueational opportunity, and it was followed a decade later by the Civii 
Rights Act and the Voting Rights Act a( 1965 and much else. 

in a way, these mt)ves retlected Rawls' secsmd principle of justice, 
which argues that justice will require thai any social or economic 
inequalities must be justined by arranging matters so that the greatest 
advantages will go to the least advantaged and that offices and positions 
are open to all under conditions of fair equality of opportunity. I his 
means to me that tiHalitarian controls cannot he justified by 
gtuernment even if thev tin benefit the least advantaged: 

The Ulstrihution of wealth and inctime. and the hierarchies of 
duthoniy, must be consistent s^nh hoth the liberties of cquiil 
ciii/unship unU equality ijf lopponunitv 
But these are very difficult conceptions in realize in practice, and the 
more the government has been importuned to issue regulatiiins on 
compensatory education or aifirmative action for the benefit of the 
disadvantaged, the mtire the resistance has arisen to such regulatums. 
Charges of ginernmenl interference in business, labt^r. and educational 
mstitutionv charges o\ "reverse discrimination" occasioned by the 
iiiikkv Cd^c over admission io the medical school at the University of 
California at Davis have multiplied and the continuing tension 
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hctv^ccn the iticas ot iii^tiwc and uqiialiu cn one side and ihv. ideas ot 
irucdom and di^crsitv and piUuCS on the other side ha\e escalated in 
the course ot the N^Os. So mans ot these tensions have arisen over 
edueauon itself that the Civie edueaiion programs have great resourees 
torstudv and inMiiiry easily at hand from desegregation and busing to 
open admissions and at'tirmative aciuHV 

I he philosophieai euntia^t between equalilv and freedom has been 
dra\An most sharpls m reeent >ears by RassN on one side and Rtibert 
Ni)/iek, also professor philosiiphy at Harvard, on the other sideJ^ 
While RavvU argues that only those inequalities are justified that adhere 
to the benetit of the least advantaged through the aetion of the state, 
Ni)/ick argues that justice requires that each individual has tull 
entitlemeni to what he or she acquires justly and can dispose ot it 
vvith no interlerence whatsoever from the state. Limited government 
and a minimal state are required for tull freedom of individual rights; 
this IS hound to result in cenam inequalities because people indeed are 
unequal m talents, skills, and ettorls. hut ihew not someone else, are 
entitleij to vvhat tho^e talents, skills, and efforts produce. HqualUy 
miposcd bv the government is thus unjust, argues No/ick. 

Yet. li all men are created equal and are entitled to the equal 
protection ot the lav^s, a society that permits perseeutlom or 
seiiregaticm, or discrimination on the basis of race, religion, ethmcity, 
national origin, or sex is an unjust society, Ihis persistent tension 
betv^een equality and freedom should be faced in civic education 
programs as directly and as honestly in all its manifestations as possible. 
In recent years the tension has become especially strained vvith regard to 
the value 4)f group diversity. 

4. Dlversitv 

1 have already said a good deal about diversity in Chapter I under the 
heading of pluralism and m Chapter 3 regarding the history of 
eiti/enship education. Thus, I shall be brief heie, but I should like to 
make It crvstal elear that I believe respect for diversity and encourage- 
ment of diversity have been among the best elements of the American 
political svstem. Millions of immig ants were attracted to the U.S. 
beeause ot the hope for life in a society that provided greater justice, 
greater freedom, and greater equality than they knew in their 
homelands and of course they hoped for greater economic advantage 
as vvell Snd millions found their hopes at least partially reali/ed m a 
countrv of enormously diverse geography, ethnicity, language, religion, 
race, and eulture. So, diversity is one of the major values to be studied, 
analv/ed. and himored in any program of civic education for American 
>c h o ' > I s 

But, like all the other values, diversity has its problems and costs a^ 
as its advantages and benefits, [ he problem is cdten simply reterred 
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10 us [he tenMnn between unity and diversitv or orderand liberty I have 
referred to this teriMon or connici with the two terms civism und 
plurahsm. f he historical eftorts to reckon with diversity have been 
^ curiously dehned: Nathan Gla/er refers lo the two traditions at 
mciusivits ( welcome all comers) and exclusivitv (k^ep the aliens out or 
in their piace).^" Robert Wiebe refers to the recurringemphasis upon the 
public and the private m the tradiiion ot social segments in American 
hk,'-' The various approaches to assimilation are often defined as 
Anglonjuntormity ( be like us or go awav). fhe melting pot (we will all 
become something new), and cullurai pluralism (we will each maintain 
our identities).^^ And John Higham identities two persistem 
approaches that he calls integraiionism (eliminate ethnic boundaries in 
the search tor a greater community ot the future based on an equality nf 
md.Mduals) and pluralism (mamtain ethnic boundaries in the goal to 
hold fast to the small communities of the past based on the eoualilv of 
groups).-' 

I have mentioned several views in Chapter l that sen great 
signilicance m the reassertion of the values of pluralism. Others have 
cautioned against excessive pluralistic chauvinism.^-* For mvself I find 
merit in v.ews that attempt to arrive at a baJanced tension between the 
values ol pluralism and political coiiesion. For example, John Higham 
speaks ot "pluralisfic integration*^ and distinguishes between ethnic 
huunjunes that keep people in or out of groups and ethnic /iur/V/ that 
give identity and sustenance to different groups. In this sense, 
boundaries are permeable but nuclei are respected; 

In eonira.t to the integraiionist model, it [the pluralisiic integration 
modell Will not eliminate ethnic houndaries. But neiiher will it 
mamtam them ifuaci It will uphold the validity of acummoncuiiure 
to v^hich all individuals have access, while sustaining the efforts of 
min<irities to preserve and enhance their own integrity .... 

No ethnic group under these t^rms can have the support of the 
general community m strengthening its boundaries. AM boundaries 
are understood to he permeable. Ethnic nuclei, on the other hand, are 
respected as enduring centers of social action.... 

Many who are concerned about ethnic justice feel pessimistic about 
the abihty o{ our society to develop the necessary appreciation of 
diversity But n is possible, . .that our greater problem in moving 
u>w.jrd plurahsfic integration may come in rediscovering what the 
parncipaniN in our kaleidoscopic culture have m commonJ^ 
I he major point of my stress upon civism is exactly lo rediscover 
what political values we have in common. Another view that I believe 
has merit m threading our way through the tugs between cohesion and 
pluralism is that distinction posed by Michael Kammen, rornell 
historian and winner of the Pulii/er Pri/e for his Propie of Paraiiox. 
Kammen descnhes a plural society and distinguishes between "stable 
pluralism" and "unsiahle pluralism^' as follows: 
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^'[Plltual socicts'* cnniuiics a politv s-uriaining duunct clcuvag4;S 
unuHigst diverse pnpuLilinn grtmp'* OiU-n ihcri; mil he u diNpvrHitin ol 
poseur among grnups bound together hv croHh-cutting l(5>alties, 
wommun \mcs, and a gumr^ntise equilihruim or balance ot power 
f^tahk pluralism]. Fqualb oiten there will be a conHict becwt^en ruciaL 
tnhal rei'yjoUh, and regional i^ioups, to such a degree that the whole 
muht be mainiamed h> reguiation and torce Because oj the role o! 
authuntv in any system ot domination, there \s eonimonly a 
pssthologieal pres?*ure upon subordinate cultural segmenls to deny 
legitmiacv to the imposed order, and to reject lav, and authority as 
-^uch [unstable pluralism].'^ 
1 bus. Lin unstable pluralism occurH whtfn the cleasagUH in sociuty 
threaten the %crv authority of the polity hccausc ol theconnict among 
racial, ethnic, religious, or regional groups, each ot which forms its own 
pohiical party and has its "own faction, uach sect its own schooL and 
each dogmatist his own ideology," On the other hand: 

Stable pluralism requires a strong under pinmn^ of legitimacy. A 
plural society is best insured by the rule of law law made within the 
tramework of an explicit constitution by elected representatives, 
e^cLuted bv a paitially autonomous administrative staff, and 
adjudicatc^rhv an independeni judiciary !nM)far as all of these v^ere 
created jn PS^ anu achiesed m 17H9, those Jates dii distinguish a 
kienuine watershed in American history. 

Hut stable piuiali^m in a democracy alsii requires a ^inuig and 
lasting m^entorv of psychological legitimacy: understanding, 
acceptance, and pervasive confidence in the composite system 
necessirs to make it run smoothly rather than by tits and starts.^' 
1 he building of a 'Strong and lasting inventory of psychoiogical 
legitimacy'^ is one pcrccptisc way to define the purpose of civic 
ejucation for the schools, and leads u.. into the concepts of authnriiy 
and paftieipation nn one side of our decalogue, and to privacy and due, 
process (ui the other I shall deal with these four concepts somewhat 
more brteHv than the others, partly because there are excellent materials 
readily available for use m the schools on these concepts and partly 
because 1 have already dealt with aspects of these values in earlier 
chapters F (ir example, I follow quite closely the explication of the 
concepts ot authority and privacy as published by l aw in a Free 
Scrcietv; I have mentioned Siuart I.angtonNand Fred Newmann s work 
on parncipation, and I shall mention some extremely useful volumes on 
due prciccss 



5. Authority 

[he role of authority can usefully be illustrated to students at all age 
levels, ranging trom the need for rules on taking turns on the 
piavground .wmg to the need fr^r laws tm murder and treason. At the 
heart of political authority is the difference between sheor power and 
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•<"t!.oii(s I'.HU-i iisualh ci.nMdcTL-d !o hw the ubilu^ lo control 

^'""1 I" ^wiv a^tiulircci their cuulii.: ,ii ii,ili,t.n.v 

- .H.:....inc desirai n> ttw pcuer bidder I he most .ommon fxamnlL-s 
■ -hL-LT pouer t.) o.-ntrol events arc mihtars torco and nuuies, 

( 'n ?hc other hand, authority is .. iiuimun' pov., i , rcamni/cd as such 
and sancthMK-d hs ctistom. .nstit ui inns, !au. ,-..nsiii iiiion ,u moralits 
\uilir,rits in a dcm.KTatic pohts is thus the cxLTcise ot ini!ucfK-f and 
s-rnmand hs ihosLMn P'-Hilions ot pou ur hut done so sv ithin the conlinL-s 
ol rults made bs the consent ot the uoserned and uhose rule :s 
...nsidcred oser a pei-ud o|- imie as leyitimuie. Robert M Maclser 
long^iime proiessor of political phiiosophv and socioloi-v at Columbia 
1 nisersity. detined authonis as toliosvs: 

Hs authorils we mean ihe esiahlished n^hi, vuihin am sc.eial nrder 
I., determine pnlieigs. t., proruiunee |udgmenls on relewin! issues and 
i>. settle eumrovcrsies, nr. more broadly, [o act as leader or guide l<i 
.iher men W hen He speak ot un aiilhontv ^e nie.iii person or hods 
-t persons possessed ot ihis nyhl. The aeeent is primarilv on rmhi. not 
pMsu-r foster alone has no legitimaeN. no mandate, no . thee !-%en 
the most ruthless tsrunt ijets nos* here unless he can clothe himselt wilh 
.ii.inoriu • 

1 ^vould underline the taei that the of an omciai to make 

decisions, to determine policies, and to midntain order derives not from 
the olticiars privute cupucits. hut by virtue of a right conferred bv the 
society .So t.he exercise of deniocratic political authoritv should he 
under the constraint of the values of fundamental justice and fairness 
as svell as hinciioniny to insure the greatest amount of freedom for the 
mdisiduul under rules of due process and vvith a fair distribution of 
privileges and resources m the societv. Failing these constraints 
aL^norit. becomes authoritarianism. VVithoul authoritv freedom 
becomes heense or anarchy, pluralism becomes unstable, and 
individuals can he assured of little privacy or due process. 

One final point. I would also underline Maelver's broad definition of 
authority a,, including the general right to act us leader or guide to 
others, Leonard Krieger. univer.sity professor of history at Chicago 
points nut that the idea of authority "as a consciously consiituted or 
legitimate power to command or secure obedience" is a distinctly 
modern iJ^:'! emerging during the sixteenth and seventeenth centu ries as 
a background to the modern idea of ciii^enship in a nation state 

But he also points out that there was another meaning of authoriiy 
ih.at originated in Rome, not so much a.ssociaied with power as with an 
uncoereive authority associated with persons or knowledge whose 
irustworthiness and responsibility are a guarantee that their deliberate 
judgments, convictions, and decisions arc worth following as models or 
examples An aurtnr in l atin is a trustworthy writer, a responsible 
person, a teacher, a guarantor, u model. Meiklejohn appeals to the 
unique authority of the search for truth in a democratic society 
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T'lvj ^f-i' .iiithorns ^w Pa!•^^t^. churchcv husinc'^^. .ind oihcr 
^'.^^ra.at.-n^Miai m pa.i has l- cUiinicd the riiiht lo guulc ihccoiuluci 
'^17.'/.. ■ I 'he %.>ii; J 1 in^ NUiai ihc N j !i ^ cluMC h ^hn ic\c:rvd 
'r,. ^lliiKhui: ' itinn/- .MIC of ihc rcas.^ both the sounu and their 

6, Pri^acN . , _ 

I me .as at the out.ei thai I ucu pnwicv as one o! the hasi. 
.i.,^Uistte '.allies ul a .kmueraiu pohULal cornmumts along uith 
Ir.cdom \iiscrsiu . and due proves. 1 di.ungUish a t rom the priuitism 1 
dewnbcd in t^hapier 1. v^hich 1 vieu a. a perserMon or eorrupiion ot 
p,.^ le^ \. freedom IS the rmht to live oneS lite m dignity and lo seek 
;,ne\ ■ elt^deselopment and seUduUiUmcnt. so pnsacs is the nghl to be 
len ihuig and to detcrmme what intormation about onesclt is 
ouiimiinieaied lo others. In this 1 loljow the pnvacv materials ot I.av% in 
I f rce Soctets 

del •rmmc'lnr t hcmsels ■ ^ v. hen, hm^. and tn v^hai eM.nt intofmutinn 
ih.jut I hern LunimunicaiLHl [o others 
In.-nucmcni nl thi. rmht u„, one ut the mosi irritating ot the 
,..hl..mh-.entiu-, pr:icnces !hat led in the I hird Amendments 
-u ir lnl"■^ .i^ainM ihe quartering ol troops m private households and 
The f ourlh Amendment's uuurantees that the people shall be secure m 
[heir person.- houses, papers, and elTects against unreasonable searches 
md ,e>/ures Ihc revelations ol the .psing aeliMties on Amenean 
ciivn. the ( W and f HI during the Vietnam War. the Watergate 
, ,nes and the I ll.berg meiden: base led to ness coneerns about the 
,,,n„n ..1 pruacs I he development ot electronic devices has added 
, his4 un f;„Mn all kinds ot business actiMties (such as computers that 
l..,.p eredu ralinus on millions ol consumers) as uell as those ol 
,„v,.,.imenl auenaes Ihe l^'Os gave added bite to tieorge Orudis 
,„ .,„,( the uisasum ol pnvacv and the unauthon/ed sur-VL-illance 
h, H,. iTr^uher uiih attendant Doublethink. Records Department in 
,h,. Ministr-. Ol Iruth, Sevvspeak and Oldspeak, and the everpresem 
iriesercen Ihe opening ol school and universitv ree -ds revealing 
I,. 1 ,i.iip's Pid ^onlidenti.il r;itmgs to ihe seriitinv ot students 
mii'parenis are examples ot the new concern lor prnacv in education, 
Ihe most n. .table and as it turned out controversial legislative 
proiection was the F amilv Educational Rights and Privacy Act ol 1^/4 
nor, or-d h'. Sen I a mes Hucklev I R -N - Y. ) and promoted most activ elv 
h. ,he National Citi/ens' C ommillee on Hdireation, Reacting to the 
...v-lation, ot Waiernate and the unrest oi the prior decade, t. ongress 
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■-^'''^'^ -'^ •^•M'<^nif)L! up in.tiiutiuiu.'' makiriu thern nunv iicv.ninlMc 

wfuuM rhat prL-seru. parents oi chiiJren unJcr |^ and .tiidcnis 
rncmscKes .ner Is trorri basinu a.-c-ss to ail m iheir ^dioo! -.vrJ. 
Such -cor.N mav not he released to others Uithoui written eoriseiu. 
-sjcp- u> scnool oiiiciais aiuA m certain ledural ov Male ottieiaU iri 
.onricetion usth appiieatiun !of tinaneia! aid. I he primary intent of the 
''f present abuses uherehs careless or incorreei niaterials that 
'''^^ --■■■-^•^'h a M ^oen.'^ .fiana^^ in rurtncr eduwatUHi oi eareer 
v^ere lelt in their Hies and to prevent releasing: tiles to banks, credit 
aueneies, police deparimenis, and the like without the knovUedLie ot the 
^tI^ienL> oi :heir parents, fiouever, man% college and umversitv 
a>M)eianons. led hs ihe American ( ouncil on Fducation. protested 
^i^^uoush thai there uere man> ambiguities in the Act and that 
conhdential reeommendarions svould no longer be userul il the h nters 
krieu that the studL-nEs could read them. As a result, a long process ot 
reunnne the regulations m the Depanment ot Health. Fducation. and 
elfare was required. 

7. Due Process 

I continue from pnvacv h) due process and thus interrupt the 
pendulum swing m my treatm n of the connicting values between 
cohesion and pluralism, because privacy and due process arc so closely 
related. While pnvacv concentrates on a citi/enN beinu leH alone, the 
due process has Eo do with the rights of persons who have been accused 
ot wrongs or mjunes they have allegedlv commiited. The due process 
wilues center on the FUth. Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Amendments 
vMth their proMsums lor protection ofindividual rights iri criminal cases 
and civil suits uE lav^^ Here Ehe volumes issued bv the ConsEitutional 
Kights f oundaiion are especially valuable for use in the schools on the 
suhiect. ^ crimmal justice and civd justice^" There are manv other 
usetui ..^s of materials being produced by various projects and 
publishing companies= 

Ot special interest to educatcirs has been the development m recent 
vears of the concepts of due process as applied specificallv to teachers, 
students, and parents. Again, there are excellent materials available. I 
think especially of the compilations and interpretations of the books by 
David Schimmel and I.ouis Fischer, both lawyers and professors at 
education at the Fniversitv of Massachusetts.'^ Use of these matcnaU 
tocusmg directly upon students and teachers could be interesting cases 
that start where the students and teachers are and lead on to the broader 
realms ot adult citi/enship. 

1 should think that students would be fascinated bv the due process 
issues usst)ciated with the ^children's rights" movement, which 
mushroomed in the late l%()s and early 1970s. A survev of 24 states by 
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1 hi^ Wiulniark ca-c m ihc I S SuprLMiu- C ourt ua. decided m 1 
^.h.n (he C ourt ruled thai diddren in luscinle onut. must he gisen ihc 
• '^r.Hvdnral ni-hts that adults hase uuh re.uard to noucc ot the 
ehlrWs and the rmht to a lauscr, to eonlront and aoss examine 
and lo adewtiiate uarnmu ot prndejies against sell-inL/rimma- 
.„ ,n 1 h:s e.ise had to do ith a I ?=vear-old bo% hi- had hcen senieneeJ 
r, ,M;e .ehool tor uncnile ddmquents ,n Ari/ona suihout Mi^h 

llu' ^n-' -'he ne^t deeade the children's nnhts nunume-nt i-atherud 
mnmenium hoih ,n terms ot research and m the courts. One ot the mmt 
research oruani/atuuis uas the Cduldrcn's Detensc Inind ol the 
U i.h.naton Research Proicct, and among the scores ot legal groups 
■ nsolved the ArTiencan C ,s,l l.ihertie. I mon vvas prominent. State 
.;.n,| Hures and the C ongress uere prodded to take action, notahlv by 
■hV Federal hr.enile .lii-ticc and Delinquencv Act, sponsored by Sen 
Huch Bash il)-ind , and pas.ed in N^4, and the Fdueat.on ui .Vl 
H ind.cppe,! ( hddren Act ot N^v In its October 1^-6 lerm the I ,S. 
SMpreme Court agreed to reMev. at least tisecase^ concerned svith the 
,,,n.(,M,t,onal rmhts ot children. For example, the State ul 
p..nn,sKan,a a s hemy charged sMth Molatmg the due process 
^ro. iMons of the Fourteenth Amendment committing tour ehiidren 
L ,„entai hospitals vmlh iheconsent cd their parents hut again.t the uiil 
,,. -He en.ldren I hus. vve ,ec ellorts being made to asecrtain m uhat 
respect, children'-, rights to due process mav he detmeU a- independent 
,i! ihose ot their parents 

I he drue to achiese more due process protection ioT children s 
nr-..itr rikini^ \i\ ttit; |u^ci;iic jU^i^^^ ........ a.. ^ 

L-h.-N -ell Ihe kcs case here k O.ns s f ofu- f4I^^ I S. 5h5 
I pr^, I uhich nnoUcd nmc high school studcni^ m C ulumhus. ()}iu). 
.*.h.> ^wrre .iisprruled (during racial demonstrations and unrest m 1^71) 
,in fM jo d.i^. .^i:h.Mi! A hcannu as permitted under Ohio lau^ I he 

..pi.-nr. ch.ir.-'l ^h,.t the law KMt. unconsiituUunai under the 
f ourtucnth Amendment hccaii.c it depr^^ed them nt due process ol 
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y^^'-'-^^^^'- ^I'^iunu [:ui: !hc^,\iM.ui ska^jj) unu arrjiitcd nuruMuno! (fit; 
:vdr:.s; own:. niNp uhar s^as thi; proper arena nf aiafuuHN lor ^tatc 
a:ui edu.aiu-na! oiliciaiv i e.. .chooi discipline. Hut [Hl: 
^ ^u^Ki Mnn uhen it rukd a month later m an Arkansas 

.A>v -la: hoard rneaiher. and educational lillicials uho 

diseinhne .tadens ^^!al^!^ and v^iihoui due p^oee.. dainnnu 
'^1^''-''^^^ Mudcnts' constiiuiional riiihts mas he hahle lor damagev 
-t^ai-riH aruued lhal school omciaU must knou the hasic 
•'-:';*:--':-ned . onsn r m in na ! riLihts of students The same U.ni inmorits 
'^ '--^ ^^iiiucd thai this suis too harsh a standard loi iawiien uho 
""^ — , hoard nienihers and u ho are ^^enerallv inirTUtne Irom 
''''^ ^''^'^ ' ^h^'' U"'>^^f^iith actions as public oHicuils When ihu 
^ ^'^j^^ whanged uith the retirement ot Jiisucu I)ougIu^. 
:ne nesw -Huriier nuiMwii^^^ hcifan todfau back I rom children', rrghis, or 
.ee:ncd. Ai^cu tnc ( ourt decided in Aprd l^r^ that paddhny of 
P'^^^'^ whooU uas not a -cruel and unusual punishm^ni'^ 
•Aiuivr ffie hiLihth Amendment { /Mi^ruhuni k Hri^rlji S. C^t Uni 



8, Participation 

1 he idea ol panicipafion has underLfonea yreat deal of cnncisni and 
:T;Mdj,.ahon soice [he rounding oi the Republic. Much o{ the ormmal 



>n of e :he fVople " rciaiin. 



popuhu ctuiseni and siuereiunts 



?ne people lesrcd upon the idea that the citi/ens uouhJ partieipate 



*n [he makuiL: "he laus and indeed in the niakini^ o! the 
Mindamental contract knou n as the constitution. Hut the idea of cili/en 
participation has had to change from the daNs of a dreek pohs with its 
^eu thousand cni/ens or a Neu Falkland tou -leet ;u unh its few 
nurtd^'Hl cifi/"n. Hrhaf^.'^ *^\er fh:' nit'arun^' j^^- ^ 

parlicipaiion the entire hnd% of citi/cns as ; ^ ..led ro a repuMicas 
rneanmii representative participation has CMntmued Inim the 
Constitutional ( on^enimn and the f-ederaiist I'apers dou n to the 
present tinie 

1 ^un irmnnM here that the iJru nt parncipath as a kev Uihic in a 
derri. .crane poiiticai cmmiinitv should he studied and duhated and 
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, the p.iin.ipdi.'i". 

,,u.s,nicp.i .1. alui IT^ .ouiU.-ip.ut m o.ininun.ts 

, ^ .,, ^ ! !lU' :iMiliT h.li'k liilllii",!- 

'"'a-'ii • \ niai.ir ni>Md tspc ^'t paruap.Uion thai ha-. 
.7,;ii..K Mnp.Mianl -.n,.' iHc do-Mde the l')NK Mlei all, 
liccaxin tides, aiul .uil .li,..hcdiiMux 
,^..ri. a .iii.^a; part ihc ulca pailiapaiion in the civil 
,„h!, nu.scnienl, ai.U,^ sum diall .aui huilUiU. alu! , I. pu M i a ; • n . 
,n campuw. - I'ar. lapaiors deniuca.s- became a bsvsord ol 
u.\,/|,„ nu...ment-, ol the Nh(K and hr.K Ihe lu.HHcauon, 
■ and hcncm. n, all the.. .n„m ut a mor. direct paiucp.mott 
,seme.tt ah. „,..ith those dc....hed,n Chapter 4. houul hethcsubiec. 

Hut there is another model ot partieipaluui that its adv ucates a rgue ,s 
nore appropriate tor the eondii.ons ot u modern teehnoloyiail socetv 
.here the is.ues are sO eompl.wa.ed that direct decisions b. the ntasses 
,„ ,,n/.n. ,hnukl not He the rule Rather, represeniatise model ol 
n:,r,ie,nat,on should be leMtali/ed lo take better aceount ot the 
expertise ol protessionals s.ho, alon, with elected olticuus are he d 
.coHintable bs the ptiblie A good example ot this model, alotrg v ,th 
,,,„cisn. o, direct participation relorms. ,s uisen h. Stephen K Hailes 
professor ol edueatior, and social pulics at Harvard, ,n the 

lollovvina exiraci ,-., ,rm[h,- 

r..as„ns that arc understandahl,; in .he sociologv ol reto.ni, ih. 
nr ,s Piled s..!h romantic hall-trulhs ah.uit the possibihties and 
'p.,.. ,Ha,,, ,„ ..vending and .ncreasmji direei cituen partieipalion 
h^/ond the actisu.es and latencies |us, i.st.d. Ikeaus. the luHion has 
,,:,ends been burned h^ abuses ot p.n.er, some high=minded 
i:.,;,'niers unUuncernededucalorshasedeselopedp-relurhished isa 
h,.„.r -nrdi a democratic lilans as .upertieiallv plausible as it ,s 
„pcranonalU specious and e.cn dangerou,. I su, proposiuons seem o 
a!,m,na.e i, rs, ci-uens , hould ... here, er possible, parlieipate d ireclls 
in dl pohtical d.csion maWmtf, second, v. here thes eannol participate 
,he d.c.ion processes nt their represental.ves must be open 
„, ,i-liiled and cnntinuous public monitorini! l ollnsiinj; in the 
,,„„:,;p; o, .he relorm movements at the turn ot the cetuurs 
, -.p.v. dK Ihe tarnished movements tor the iniluilive. i rendum. 
uul recall 1 modern reformers seem to have hnle understanamy ol the 
,,rnnlcx,t. ..I ihe agenda ot modern govern nem. >a t..L- iiu.-; -,.- 
,r..upb,nld,n^ blocks o| public poliev. and ol the essential condiuons 
„ ' ,o.;u,n. and e.ercisim- responsible polilicul povcer. n 
.onscpience, ihev establish retorm paradigms that are Irequenilv 
irr.-lc.int nai'.e. or mischievous 

Hec ause ot .he ultimate eapactv ot .Amorican eili/ensto make v^isc, 
..ndamemal v.lu, chmees. attempts lo induce them into making 
,„„al .eehnieal chmees are ilhadvis-d, Rcprescmtut.ve legislators 
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.H.,,.;,uiai Luv^f.^-tjce meeting:. Si! this oin^iiuilcs noi onis .1 

— ^ - . . .-^^ p;:.vi, nuiKi;!^: 

= -ir:.'u. iJiMup. have ni.itli: ih^ir Ji-nhiruN ktioun, .inci^-purtiupah'r^ 
.U:nu.^tACK- hAs uiivn nlacc. [cmporai und spatial cfuimnmcnu must 
.-r-.jted ^h,it permit responMhk auth.^uie^ lo ..^rt uut .Liifii. and 
.ouni.rd.nmv an.ih/e tr.ui^-unv and develop tact-.aMny tormulas 
:h4t .'punu/e a ol tncMijhK conflicting saiues In .onii; 

.ircunHfanccv t h,^ cardinal a^pcLi o\ dcnuu aijc pcduics can hcsi lake 
pi-icv ,ri the ..pen Hul m fiianv ca>cs ^nh^rccd opcnnc.^ [hrough 
ifuji.^nminafc .un.hirw Liu. simple dmos the proc^.s und-ryround. 
■r pmudc-^ mtcri-st groups vsitha munitijnnia oppiutunitv ihanhey 
n-f Ihv ^^ucTAl puhhc or c^t^n the p^cs^ ' mj) exercise, and thai 
:frn,h,u the ffcc ijis t;^a nd^t a kt= of honest comp^om!^c Sunshine 

»';nfirs hi.f an ^\^Cs^ CaU^^Ts Canccr 

SimilarK. ^nst^fnniLfnr can be immohdi/ed il demands bv an\ yri^up 
'..f parULipation m the processes ot decision making hecome a 
eijpherniMTi for niinontv control bv veto or disruption. Some v^eiyHt 
rnus! alv^ass be men to mlensits ot reehn^ on the part ot special 
iniercsi. (for example, labor, business, agriculture: banking; veterans, 
education, and reliyious. r;iciaL and ethnic yroups), hut democracy is 
meanini^less 11 responsibie majorities cann.>! be formed and given the 
power to yovern rhis „ ^hv the Health of American political 
p^ruc^ the ^reat organi/ers ot pluraiities and majorities is >o 
important f hts is whv the antipartv sentmients ot the American 
puhhc are so dangerous XmericaS general ignorance Jihoui the 
^lundicancc and the «.orkings i)t us partv system is a defect so serious 
as to rhrearen the viabiliiv of the entire democratjc enterprise. 
In this same statement Bailcv goes on to put great emphasis on the 
devch>pment of pnliticul skills m civic education programs m the 
schools. Here he is close to the civic action programs proposed by Kred 
Newmann. hut Nevvmann has trouble with Hailev's representative 
approach, which I believe he would cali a '^pluralist elitist moder' of 
partieipution.'^ Newmann argues for more attention to what he calls a 
"p^irMr,p;|ror:, idealist moder' m vvhich he linds great value in the direct 
parncipafi n bv citi/ens. especially at the local or ^'micro^' leveK with 
others of like-minded concern for the common good where the sense of 
community can he achieved m ways mn possible on the massive 
'^macro'^ level of national or international issues. Newmann thus argues 
lor revitah/mg of the ^mediating mstitutions^^ (famines, neighbor^ 
hiiods. churches, and voluntary organi/ations) that stand between the 
mdividual and the Ooliaths of the corporate and governmental bureau! 
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- -a:;..:Paii^^- ' '^'^^ a...u,n; hnUu i ^ 

V/, , . ; - lu^r - a! ih^ l^va: leM'l. atul f eifiUM ci ( lie 

01 .-.-.led .^thCiaU at iru' -^late and 

- h.' ^alMi 111 ^eai. to Jnmc. i 'ha^c h-t .onic lanh in ditC^L pariui^ 
^^,f:.-n a. compared uuh an open [cg^^lause dchbcratiw process 
-l;..,^ pa:!..:pa^on^' Jan he guided hs .peeiaUinierest and scUish 
;:ro.eMuu as much as lobhsing is h% pruate pressures on legislators, 
allocs des'^L.d to anwiul eonstiluuons h% hsnasMny me 
.^ehherati^e process in leLiHiatures or the ludieial proeess ot the courts 
.an he as desiruciisc ot the puhhc gvunl as singular rchance on eutiei 
,.ne ^'t ihe other governing po^vers can be. I his brings tiie to the ncM 
.MiKept ui nu decah'gue ol cohesise ciMC \aUies 

Q. Personal Obligation for the Public Good 

ihisi.perhapsihe nio.tdittkuhoi thecuhesuesaluesto makeclear 
and persua.i^e to Nmericans m the hght of the traumatic esent- oI the 
ta.t V^o decades \. ! hasc noted ses eral times, our predccessiK . trom 
-^.^ --.^ ot the Re^^Mution spoke ot the mdisiduars obhgation lor the 
puhhc ^ood in terms of patriotism and Unalis to the nation as well as 
.obedience to moral and religunis commandments. I hese uerc pi>uertul 
.anctu>n. tor cimc education programs tor generations, but both ha%e 
heen uea^-nvd m the pa.t ^Dvear^ I hemditar> detense ot the nation as 
,i reason tor . .vie education probabls reached its peak in World War II 
'Ahen a laruc proportion ot the American people genumeh beliesedthat 
detense against the Sa/i and f ascist aggression and their inhuman 
persecution oi minorities lUstilied swir But the Korean War seemed less 
crnicai to the .afets and .ecurits ot the I mted States; anil the Vietnam 
experience .oHMuced va>t numbers that it u .i. an unmoraUsur and thus 
iU'.tilicd as a reaMinahie cause [or painoiiMn 
In a quite ditterent wa% the religious sanctions tor cis ic education also 
J^^chned larueK as a result ot the sery religinus diversity that made 
necc..ar% the .eculan/ation of public schonls and the vuthdruwal ot 
^^^^ :-;.j:>^'.s ;-^^ruchi^n And the nece>.s!tv ot an ide(iUigieal cold 

.^ar' auains! '^orldsMue communism has been ameliorated to some 
^^x^ent m an era in ^vhich detente in militars competition and ettorts at 
strateiiic arms limitations have taken on high prioritv in toreign attairs 
,1 h.ah Rr^puhhcan and Democratic administrations. Opening ot 
.uUural rdatiuns programs uith the Soviet I nuuu the Penples* 
1^ .n^ihhi o ( hina. .ind other communist nations ^cartcU makes 
.»nt:...mmuni.m a uaMe ]Usi,licaticm tor cimc education. Flowever. 
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' ^-'^''-iv .'i ..Mir.c, .MilfhM aiune insEiil '.ailk^s pcfsolM 
P:-M.;n.:)u .iiu! piA^lu-iii^ ,id win.cnuwi t ..^1: piiS ttr inh.-frs!. f^. 

-.u!inu!t-d t,, , ^ji.,^. cLiiiTK ai [he Jcnincrari,- p.^lux 

M . arL^unicfU ^..cnfialU that losalt^. patf Mh.riL discipline, and 
t rr. ^^^Miul J.^iincd in uanK oi the lu-hest iLinillnuait o! the IoIa' ^ct 
'^^"^^^'^^^^^'^ -^^'ics ;ti the .isu- dceaKiyi;c I hequahties ot ohhuat: -ii 
'^-■"P-^-'^^^i--^ ' ^ 'i^*^^ ^'Hcn thPiiaiu ui aN *>idMas[iiMncd uui nlaic. 
are iud^ed :he exieni to v. hich indis uluaU >cek tu put them irihi 

P^.uL.i- :n their oun iue> and are readv todelend or pnimute tiir urhcrs 
^^''-^'H^^^ -.tiee -eednm. iia [ :t ^ . d i ^ erM t ^ . aul ho f it s . p t ; s a. s . 
p.irr.upaliofK due process, and interruiliofial human t\^\us ! hi> mas 
e v.ectiaiy^^ eireuiar and va^nie m aruumenL but for philoM^phieal 
^Hid psw:fi,.|n^Ka! pi.tifiealion lor nu aruunieni, 1 eomcvers elo.e to 
Kohiheru. .taue \ to John H au -pubhe ,en.e of | um lee/^ind t o Joh n 
lieuc. > nieanoui o! tlu- puhlie a-^ distinuuished from the priwite 
^cv.e^\ meaning the p-^i;^^ snmelhint: hke this fluman aeN 

na^e.un.e.|uenee> upon oUiers. pereepiion of these eonsCMUenees lead. 
'.^ vff<uN to eontro! aefion no a. to secure st^nu^ eonseq Ueiices and fh>r 
-fner. ( oruequences of actions arc of tuo kiruN, Lho.c that onU aiieei 
:ne per.ofi. direeiK enuaged m a transaction are/)r/\c^/r. tho.e that 
'^-^^^ -hcishcKnnd [hoscinif-iediateK ^iu^^c^ncd Arc/u.nli, [ hecffort 
reuulate the-e mdireet consequence, and eare fur \\w uejfare of 
-^h.-. ,s rh^^ rvahii Mt -'.^ p'ihhc 

--i-CHU-fuv. ,a Tjr.a^hnfu -n .ijch ,in r\iefH ifLit a is ,leerni-d 
. .'nv;L|!irriLes ss s I e ina t ic j 1 is e.iretl for 
' MTiv i.H. ,11 - !:iMM^ A hw :^ nuf lof Aful f.fk;' wlf U .'f ! hr infrM->.ts thus 
i!f-\l-d 

su-ifican!i%. [)eue% areued that this supefvisinn and reguhition ot 
'^"^ ^'^f'.eLjULnee. of aetion. intli^iduais and b\ groups cannot he 
" ^' -'^^ prin^iis tiioups tfieniselses. It in \us\ such 

.ori.eHuenees ^hat eal! the pubhe mto bemy [he pubfic oruani/ed to 
.-rufuef ^hesc affairs ^hrou^h oftscuiK u the state When the .i^soeiation 
knn^n as the puhhc takes on the taNk of reyulatinu the conioini aetuMis 
Mf indiudsiaN and uroups^ the pubfie becomes a political state or 
pi di Pica I cnrTi TTi urnt V 

I he .mnificano' nf a repr esentaf u e d-mocracv is that ever^ citi/en^ 
■•ntcr is an ^N.fficer nf fhe nnhhe;^ a re^ alive ol the pnhhcas much 
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mUilC ^pc^\\\^d[\\ aw;!incii alul iisC .;li.Ci; ^U^> 

MMiiiuio ..K c\l::u^cs his .1^ paniciparii in the atlaiM ^lale 

M.^ Av'. Mil- ^-'MTi ^s^tiuLT ot ihc public" hi Liiujcrhnc the laci tfuil 
^f. citi/;.-! ha^ a aual capa^iU and aci^ m both a public and a priwiic 
..t:^4,;ts U hcii a.tinu in a pnsatc capacns ihc cm/k-n ser%u-. laniil., 

;| uitiwL'r rhc pubhc. ^shclhcr he rcpivM'nl-ii .na\nier 

i'.t.tted otticiaL ha^ a dual capa^iu Hards ^an a pcrMMi M[»k 
huu.fU in his puiitiwal luiKUnu. the hcsi nio^t Hicn anain i. the 

-^.^Pr-.LMitat[sc^' aoNernmeni that the pubhc is deUniteU or^arn/cd 
,,:rn ihr inivin to .eeiife thi^ dommaiwe. I he dual wapawiis vn c^cl^ 
.,;:.rf ^a the nubhc lead', in .nnrlici ni indiMduaU hciv-cen their 
^ci: politKai ainis arul aci^ and ihosc svhich the> possess in their 

^!,,,.n.,iitu al rnlrs \^ her. the puhhc .ulnpts ^pecial measure', to .ee to 
^t t'n.n tne .unliiwt nuruin,/..: and iha: the r:prr.ent at r- e tunciu 
.u-rnde. the private .aie. political inMHUtion^ are termed 

ihc^'n^Mm here h that mhcu "idficen ot the public'^ (i.e . all ot us 
. an/en. i ha^e rhi. dual makeup, the CtMC education v^edcM^e should be 
r,Kii.ed upMH th^^^c condttions and technique, that udl enlist -Mnsiizhl. 
iosahN and cncrLis^' on the Mde ol our public and pohtical role rather 
rhafi upofi our private role: ' ■ 

Iht= .-..eniial need is the improsemem ol the method, and 
, ..ndutnn. >a debate. disciisM.'n. and perMiaMon I hat i. ihr prohjem 
^a^he puhhu ^^e have a^^erted that !hi. improvement deperuK 
.,,,ntia:is ap-n Ireeina and pertectoiL: the proee.w-1 srupurs and o! 
tht^ aissemiii.ithwi ^a their cnncluM'ai. 
Knhlhrru ha. added the emphasis on dcahny wtUi nuiral ddcmmas to 
the nroce.scs nt inquirv and discussion. In this respect he has tollowed 
^ -a jh.^f ired Dey^csN hinu-standmu ccuiuern vvith democratic 
pr., m .chooi as one means ot'dcN eloping a. cnsec)tcomniunity and 
o{ f .nnnsibiliK afTiong students as well us teachers. James Shaver 
.eems to hv speaking in the same cein v^hen he reminds us that a '']uns^ 
prudential approach'^ provides a hkelv model Inr citi/enship education 
,n Ihc schooK It not onU helps students to grapple ulth polmcal 
^'th.cal deci.inns hut set. belorc (hem the necessil;. of resiling NUth the 
tundamental constitutional rights and obligatums ot citi/ens, as judges 
are ex pected to du. 
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1 i "[ 1^ ciiu-aLiof] ihii- at IcaNi tuolold it rcsi-^ upori !rec 
iru-uir^ to nphi^ and f esporKihiiinc^, hut ii aUo scvks to prnmoic 
.>un:Th[[TiL'n! ^' put pvi^onAl ohligalitMi lor the puhliL- >^oiul oi a Irue 
..K R-t% ahnw purciv pcf >nnal intrrcsis I he matenaU of ! ass in a [ = tcc 
.■^iu:ic[\ dcssHed in ihu cnncL-pi of ri>pon^ihiiii\ pin a ihis svas 

^cvkst,^ a^jhic^u ^nckil drdcr !hr*Uii:h ihj usi:- of rult^^. and in 
■n:^ ii^e .it liiit-^ ihv ^nmnwmiis rehes nn tht- rt^spnfisih!h(\ of its 
ipaiiu 1 hi; Lnrnrnuiiitv iclivs on [hu ifkliMduars rcsponsibihn 
' '-i. .i >cn^e^ f ir^i. ir ^L-hcs .m t ht; irdiv uIlm!^ ca'i:ih!!:t\ 
.••^Unsi ifulifiLi ihc nwai^mg ot mjIus and ti^r making: chtMCcs uuiUfd b\ 
'HidriMaruhnu Second, [hi; wonimufiits jIno rgijuirt> iis 
r.i e^rftisc ^i/ihrc^namE ni tht; pursuii oi liiLir pcr^'nal 
JoaU ;-hi's on i fuJivul uaN v^. ho ai e rc^piin^ihlt; i n r Hl; '<v\sc j5f earirik! 
?'>r ifu-ir \v\\y^^^ huriKin hcinkis. Larifiu fnr iht; tshjeet es nought \o hu 
.i^hlc^fd Ks l.i^^^ .,nd thus canriL! (o conipK sMfh rhe rulu^ Mrhich uxist 
' ^ r id I / 1' t. h o . t b j 1/ L' t h c s 

Ki.Np!ftuihdif^ then a ke\ concept in a trui- siiC!i:(\ jf tho 
lu'jai > re^pofisihilu^ fi-nio'.cd and notfiiny Kikc^ iis pLuc 
-H:ef. riM Inniier i-xtst.. and thcru is mcreK a collcc!i-:: ot 

^in-:hi:-d ndisiduaU lt\ on the other hand, responMhih:^ lor a 
P^'f • ;;on-. 1^ Likun a\^.w Irmn 'hi- individual jnd tuMu-d o\lt [o 
■ ■ ■ ^ J uicir aUfni^shin that [he !ndi\.!dual Larinot nr shiUild nor 
.onir*'! hi^ .i^wi Jc^tmv and is, thurctore, not Iruc 

arinii [or Icllou human hcmgs" reminds us that the \alue o! 
:--spnnsihdit\ or oh|iLiafu>n [or the pubhe uood has its posi!i\e moral 
elenients as svelj as its necil io detcnd tfie puhliL: iirder ^^hen it !s 
' hf eatenud It reminds us thai nriLiiMstie paf rjolisni. uhich in the piisi has 
Hern detmcd a^ the essence of Inyalls or ishligatum to the natiori, nms\ 
",>.A Kr -'pLic'd a ^^r^>ader :nternanonai ouUook that honors ihe 
^^o^hj^ dnersits of peoples hut also seeks a new and larger cohesion 
hascd upon the eiuieept o( inter natu)nal human n^uhis. I his hnn^^s me 
to the final concept in itu deeah^uue. 

10. International Fluman Rights 

come. finall%. to a coneept and value lor American ciMC 
education that 1 Kelicsc rcqmres a basic change in our historical views ot 
c)ti/en-.hip In ( hapter 2 I referred tt) twii lormatKC peruuls m the idea 
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!^''' aih'p- m .5 tfuM ) f v,%'k afui f<<Miiat! Cit\ =s[at5; 
. - ■ ^ . • ; ' - ■ ' ■■ • • ■! J ' - "i • ; !i ' fu' U' Hi rt' n t h aw A 

;^=!n';'t^:^' h Ji/nt :.r;;j^ N i neiiL-'. V s** i- .u c Hi m iuii ii U' ;cLuiini/<.' thai 
J-.. .i ^hiul i^anuiiAc pciiod uhen the idea naluiihil 

. ;f i/^-n-^ nip ni s;-^: : i n^^^ .i^v^ 'iitU ^ ■ I the s as' ^ha niic^ iri the lirlU ^ii Liaiuiri 
'M . .iu'; i. ^\.[^' ::^'n>' . » 'H ' n ^ ^ i fwc I he crul ol N^oiUj 

^cuan >H / ' tiu tu^rrn )nc WiirUr" iri thu i-^4ns are runv "global niter = 
virperuie:, j" ^iriipK ' vl> >h,ih/ai ion 1 eanih ■! Jo ni ore t hail niciUitin 
: ne 'a ^ - i , : :'.ere aiut s; a : cs^ eoin cnicru -^lu.f ces oi ! vie; e net to iIIli^i i ate 
va;;' appO'atHws ihe Lirouiiiu nicr iclaiednc'^^ ol nation^ tind 

\ n j^;' : r'lo^i ^ : o': fl! of t]c\s ed neat i oiKs ! ril i ! en vi 1 k He mU ties elope tl 
! o make ud a a re of the mans as ^ in hicUjhe earth has ^firunk 
and ihe '\a-> tha' e%ent> in one part of the uorld have an almnsi 
;fTM Media re iiii paet upon eiuulition^ m other parts of the earl h. 1 he ef feet 
it raiMfm on pi tee^ or sui iihidding oil prod net ion irUhe Middle [-asl on 
UiL ^*Mfi*Ma:e and auhudual li^es ol pei^ple all ^ .er the snorld is onh 
,»fie uf !he latent antl easiest examples to eUe. Simdar interdependeriec 
eari of ..ia^^e he eited in the f leUl^ ot teehnolog\\ space. trasuK commu= 
nieatum. rmiiiniationa! ori:,: :u/at ions, pulmeal bloes, eultiiral styles, 
pop niusiL . ^na^- rnedia. dud ofi aiui on. 1 he inimeHMts of the problem- 
and 'he prosneetise oserloadint: of the currieuiuni uith teaching 
mate rials has led s anous groups to trv ' * be sonieu hat selectis e m their 
approach I he Mid-\merica Prograni at 1 ndiana I " ni\ ersity's Social 
-^tudie-^ I )e^eiop[iwni tVnter and Ohio Slate I niver^ityN Mershon 
.'iVnter ^tres-. m uhich the ehildren ot' local comnumities in a 

' ^tafe hke Indiana or Ohio can heeome auare ot speciiie wa>s that they 
fheni^cKes and their eomtnunit^ arc linked \with what happens halts^ay 
around the uiwrld I he C enter tor C'flobal f'erspecti\ es concentrates on 
tnur concepts, mierdcpcnden^.^ conflict, communication, and change, 
as haMC tools bs vvhuh ehiUlren and >outh from kindergarten to grade 
can organi/e knosv ledge antl think about their relation to the inter= 
dependent vworU.} 

the Institute for World Order deplores the eas\ popularity oi the 
terms ■'mier dependence^' and concentrates on v. ays in which obstacles 
to '^lust vvoru.i order '*aiucs"ean beoweixomc, arid progress can be made 
towar J achiesmg the transition tosvard a prvferrcii svnrkl order and a 
pLif Mrs ciMli/ation \^ orld order education thus stresses ways that 
inter rtationai \ ifdencc can be reduced and how ^^tolerable conditions at 
M. orlds^ ide economic el fa re, social lusuee, and ecological stability can 
he achieved and maintained 

I he ^t^k fiou [or soLia! studies etiueatinn is ro instur both a passuin 
for ind >i padenec vvuh the future, a deep etuTimitmeru to world order 
aUies. and adequate preparatum lor the dewadesdong task ut ereaiing 
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^^^mUI . appf ..ich. i! secni^ in nic ih.H ib^: value c.'m:. ■ n a hasij 
■'■^^rr%i:.. -ia' viiirfir if) u .'ducalUMi > u ni i- i i r wr - ■ ^ h t n 

'■ ■ ^ ''^^ ^■u^-iu.wi ha^ Jianucd .iiu] if^e educational eiiruL-M 

na. ehangcd dunnii ihc s cars ( I ^S^. ] S , ,n uhu h 1 uasdeepK and 
dircLtk irni^Ucd in irucrnationai cducatUin a^ director nnd a^sotaa:. 
dean for ifUernatmna! .tudic. at leaders C\)lIeL:c and memher of the 
haculw o! the SchiHd 01 International Allaire at ("olumhia I s^a. a 
niemher oi the rask lorce that dreu up uorkHUz papers a. the haMs tor 
-\ ^^^^^-^'i^-^^nal f dueation Aet ol I^Mk \ ua. dceph unohvd in 
teehnieal a.M.tafiec programs to aid leaser .;ew|opcd. nwuK inde^ 
pendent nations :o impro%e their educational sssicms, and I rote a 
^nod deal on the .uhiect - T hus 1 feel .peeia! anguish about thu recent 
.ethackv po^sibK tatai, to educational retorm begun m the N^Os m 
AUnanistan and m the NhUs m I ganda.. 

Ms p<unt about the change in approach is this: Inthe l^5()sand h^Os 
a grvar motivation uas to gel American education in include more 
factual knov^iedue about other peoples of the uorld naruelv through 
language and area studies impeiled by the National Defence rducaiion 
\ct of l95K)and more facLual knowledgu about mternauonal relations, 
uorld affairs, and contemporary issues as a subdivision of politica! 
science ( omnarative studies and fonegn student exdianHe program, 
v^ere - so highlighted. The Internatmna! Education Act u^s supposed 
tn internatu)nali/e the curriculum of American schooisand coilegesand 
gise an academically solid and realistic education in v^orld affairs tor all 
Smerican. H it it did not get off the ground despite its passage bv 
( 'ongress at f he insistence of Lyndon Johnson. One of the great iromes 
ot the period was that international education became a casualty of 
I.sndon Johnson's international policies. While the ideas of global 
interdependence and a just world order were undouhiedl v present in the 
I^^N)s, thes vere not the most visible concepts. 'Internationa! under^ 
-^ianding" and education for ^'devciopment^^ or ^^moderni/ation" vvcre 
much more prominent themes.^" 

Hut. above alK there was relatively little relationship between the 
push for international studies and civic education in the schools. One of 
the distmctively new thrusts of the mid^l970s has been the effort to link 
these two ed ucational movements. One of the key steps in this effort was 
taken at the Wmgspread Workshop on Globai Education In January 
rrfS. called by Ward Morehouse, then director of the Center for 
Intcrnatumai Programs and Comparative Studies of the New York 
State F-ducation Department m Albany. The conference was sponsored 
by the CoMncil of Chief State School OfHcers and attended hv some two 
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. h. i .Miles m! t lu' I r5i\crsit\ o\ lllifiois Chujun 

. r A -.al^'incEit tiu;" sv.i^ prc-vMULHl to I he C hu"! 

:ic = V : ■^puis^i h!- h u f [lu rn.iu»i par is o! t h-' pa pel 1 conl MhutcU 

'\: [KiiAdiAph^ JinfTiiasi/inu thu tlesirabk' l ^kagc bctuccii 

= iu.ili.'n L:U'h.il 5i ruh'i ^LUi J i tiu S ii r-*^ t n I lai excerpts 

:ti 'f^.il \*.' :kinu paptT are uiuih repealing here 

lr)v*ard the Achie> unient of CiUibal 
I iluracv in Aiii^ricun SeliuoN 

Preliriiinar> Report an the Wingspread SV{jrksh()p on 
Prtiblems of Definiiion and Assessment of (Global Education 
(Kaeine. Wisconsin, Januar> 2^-26. l^^lb) 

f ,r hiiiulii^ii SC.; Hi r ns p roi k^s n t e U i.^Cn ^ h ip ud UCut u 'H ! M 
>ht- i i!.^ -^i Nf.iU's haw^ aui;. ned Itom the el!ort in de^^ehip aninnil 
.t,.tien:. ' nr ^aiuc^ and kih'-Uediie thai uould motisuie theni arid 
Ml-! n ,r : iwiii ' . ' n wi , t f p Ai [ ^ i .U >\ iMijd -. : e> p t i 1 H le . j rKl e ! 1 LjC 1 1 ^ e 
iiieri^hci ^ ■ a "he Xfiiirritan pi'litiea! ^ssfern Si ils best, ciwc edLieatiori 
helped [nf iii ihc eohe^ise and urutViing sneuU busu upon s^hieh 
' ' ^uiUl I pnlit^ de^^nicd iij Ircetioni. equuhts. lusiiee. and populiir 
-risefit \' if'- \*-"r^r. 1 lu a [ in n h.o leiided In toiler a [iriiJniUie. 

ijkirv^^i'^e ^hauMnisrii nr an unreusnntniZ. trthnoeuninc paUini!*.m 
'ha! na> ^e;^cd Vfiieriea \n the ese^ ui nuieh nl the sinrUi. 

[.M!a% there a renesved ^n^cern amnng ma)or prnte^^innal 
n. j r. fTie rit a ! and ^nlu^^a:■^. tn prtnnine a resitah/ed 
,fu! reaii'^tie .isic ediuaiusn de^nted lo ihe nuiinienanee 
i;;d : r!' p; -^eETieru nf n i i u Mn nal se It = i:n v c rn me nl . enibnd led a hiu e 
ti; in the H\\\ nl Kii^h!. I hss mnvemeni. %mUi it emphasis on lasv- 
r-ia!ed ed'ieatn>n. paralleled h\ a few%ed niu\enient U> impel 
\::,iMiwiri ediuatM'il Jn lake atcniinl n! the realities nt ulnhal 
.n'MdependeiKe ha. been the !<*eus nt [his s*.nrkshnp at 

'A ;!iu-p-ead ■miler the au^pKC^ nt the ( Nnmei! n! f hiel State St hnni 

^\e 'AelenrTie thi^ feneued interest in eir i/enship ed ueat ion as nrie n( 
'he ^ladifinnal ^oaN n| pubhe edueatinn in our soetet^ We beliese 
■ ha; 'Me ta^k nt -riiaf k^mu under a ruling; nl \rtierita s role in the v^orld 
Old 'he i-MatinrHhip nl ijinbal problems [o those n\ our 0^.11 soeietv 
^h. Hjid be an ;nteurai and eern ral part o| citi/en^hip ethieation tn the 
i " ■ s?,i? ' 'h'- Kjsf ipiarter nf the tv^ennctii eenuirv 

{ M i/eM-.hi p d IK at Inn a nd irJernarinnal ctl iiealn sH are hot h at teetud 
'heir I'Matinfi Jop ni 'his nev. 'movement. In its eoneern tor 
urenk^thenom rhe Smeriean p>dil\, eiti/enship ediieution can no 
innijer o^nnre the rest ot thu v^nrld In lU eimeern lor reeogni/ing the 
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Mciv^sifics o! .1(1 cniifit^in^ wurlj ci>tTununit> , iniernatuifUil trdiicatiun 
wan ru> Icm^^n i^ruiru the huulth arul utalHv at the Amcrtwun poiilical 
uvmimunitv : 

I ducatiiifi tof intefdcpundenfe means that basic civic literacy for 
Amcricun citi/cnship musi iruludc a reasoned and ^vmpathetic 
UHarene^^, of the sarvmg s.kass ot lUe m other cultures the changing 
^orld eeonornic and polincal sssienKand the intimate ay that global 
prohleniN impinge upon and are linked vvith American communiiie^, 
large and ^mall. iHhiijatuin needs to sensiti/e more of our citi/ens to 
the rnunner m uhich actions taken in the communities ol America 
aitect iiie m communities around the world. Basic questions ot loreign 
policy and AmefieaN role in the world constitute a major share o! the 
iudgmcnts thai Amenean citi/ens must in turn make of their political 
Iciiders .tnd their poluies 

It apparent to alnuist eversone that m recent years a siartlinyh 
lar^e proportion of American ciii/ens has lost confidence in The 
inieynt^ authorits. and efficacy of public persons and governmental 
iM^ntutUins It IS equally apparent that a large proportion of youth 
believe that hut institutions do not practice the principles which the 
.chiuiis teach It is significant thai the two precipitating and 
reini(jrcinj> events surrounding these trends were the Vietnam War 
and Waicfgate. one international and one domestic. Insofar as 
eduLanon can help to reverse these trends ui puhlic tnitlook, it must 
^!'n;nin it^ cltnrt^ loi a icutah/ed ciii/en^hip edueaiion and a 
revitali/ed international educatitm. f he new civic literacy must 
embrace hoih. 

I he use of the term "civic literacy" recugm/es that skills, attitudes 
and abilities required for participation in the political system (both 
domestic and inrernational) are as basic as skills of reading and arith= 
metic f >t course, reading is mt)re basic in the sense that one must be 
able to read well enough to comprehend a ballot or the political stories 
m a ne%^spaper. But bes ond that there are certain minimum levels of 
competencv which are required by the nature of the political world 
and In the detlnition of which we address ourselves subsequently, 
1 hese are not educational frills hut necessities for today's society. 
While I WiUild hope tor a grcaref linkage between citi/enship 
etiiicaiion and international edueation, I do not believe that all of 
internaiinnal studies should be subsunned under the rubric of civic 
education I here is simply too much. The 1980 catalogue of the Social 
Studies School Service of Culver City. California, lists hundreds of 
Items having to do with gUibal edueaiion. The paperbacks, simulations, 
tilmstrips, tnultiniedia kits, videocassettes. booklets, duplicating 
hooks, transparencies, and globes are listed under such headings as; 
ghjbal perspectives in education world issues 
international relations world ideologies 

global economics political idet)logies and 

food population political visions 

human rights terrorism C.S. foreign policy 
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v^ur aiKl pciicu China, Japan, India, 

energy environment Indian suhconlineni, 

cuUural geography Soviet I'nion, Middle Hast, 

cultural anthropology Canada, Europe, Asia 



regional studies: Atnca, geography 
Latin Ameriwa. Oceania. tuiure studies 

While I believe that global studies should be given much greater 
attention throughout the total school curriculum, I believe that some 
principle of selection should be operating in order to define the scope ot 
civic education. I would argue that the requirements ot American 
citi/enship in the world today mean that civic education should select 
from masses of information those examples of world studies that 
illuminate the ouicr nine concepts m my decalogue ol value claims. I he 
Wingspread Workshop emphasi/ed 'Apolitical community," "human 
rights." "participation," and '^cultural variability." It is but a short step 
frt>rn these to questions of justice, freedom, equality, diversity, 
authority, pnvucv, due process, and participation, as these values are 
honored or violated in various nations and in the relations among 
nations. 

I would start with international human rights, examples ot which 
come so relevantly from the hoUicausi, from Amines Uganda, from 
Khodesia's struggle to become Zimbabwe, from dissidents seeking 
freedom and due process in Iran. China. Cuba, or the Soviet Union, and 
from oppression by military dictators in the Middle East and Latin 
American countries. A basic set of study documents might include the 
United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 1948, the 
International Covenant on Economic. Social, and Cultural Rights of 
1966 (finally ratiHed in January 1976): the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights of 1966(ratified in March 1976); and a Unesco 
statement headed by the formidable title "Recommendalion 
Concerning Education for Iniernalional Understanding, Cooperation 
and Peace, and Education Relating to Human Rights and Fundamental 
hreedoms/'^' The documents themselves are often tedious reading and 
eontam difficult diplomatic language, but careful selection of concepts 
and examples from history and from the contemporary world could 
make illuminating comparisons with American achievements and 
lapses. The twofold aim is that nf considering how to improve the 
American political system as well as of considering how the U.S. could 
play a more constructive and humanitarian role in the world. 

rhis interrelationship of the political health and vitality of the U.S. 
Itself with the state of the world at large is further illustrated by the 
concerns of the President's Commission on Foreign Languages and 
International Studies, headed by James A. Perkins, chairperson of the 
International Council on Educational Development.'*'^ The Commission 
reeogni/ed that pluralism in the U.S. should be viewed in relation to 
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divciMiMaic. ,uul diiti^ieiwcs on ihc inturnaiional scene, i he 
pri)niinencc t.i the nniliiLiikuraj emphasis in the dehherutinns ot the 
CommisMon aitesi lo the sueecss u\ the phirahsl mo\emciUs in 
advuneing their cau^e in reeunt sears. I bcheve thi^ represents a sound 
and desirable rueoyninon o! the iniereunneetion or the iniernaiional 
and the plurahst eonet-rns Hut 1 urgt^d th^ t \>niniission to it:eoyni/eas 
vvell that both oi those approaehes shiJuld be related to the revual ul a 
eivie learning that lor thu first time in our historv must take aeeount of 
the international and pluralist eoneerns as u ell as the eonimon eohesis e 
eisie values o! the denioeraiie political s>stem. 

S\\ point i> that these three innuenees (i.e. internuiionaK pluralist, 
and cohesise eivic salues) all direeiU address the national interest, hut 
sometimes ihcs svork at purposes m the schools, each trvmg to 

make its separate daims mhi the teacher ol humanities and soeial 
studies I he schools are olt^ i eauyht in the middle as ihev attempt u it h 
one hand to develop neu bilingual, multicullura!, or ethnic heritage 
studies, and ^^nh the other hand to develop nc^K cimc or new giohal 
education programs. Or worse, to respond in onlv one wav. or^m no 
u a 

fnn otrcn m the past these three aspects or the humanities and social 
^tuihes curneuluni have worked at cr(jss purposes, i have pointed out 
hou L;ducaiion ha. oltuu .tic.sed a jingoistic chauvinism or an 

ethnocentric patriotism; or ^^citi/enship edueaii(m^^ has ohen meant a 
conformist Americani/ation ot immigrant and ethnic groups. On the 
other hand, multicultural studies otten stress the diversiiies and 
diiterences of segmented ethnic groups to the neglect of concern for 
building a common viable political community. And iniernaiional 
studies have often .tressed the understanding of" tn/wr peoples and 
culture, with little concern lor what is happening to the American 
political community. 

It !. extremely important that education lor civic cohesion and 
education for cultural pluralism be linked and interwoven with 
education lor global interdependence. I urged the President's Com- 
ml^.lon to tr> somehow to mobili/e these three cunsiituencies 
together for jomt action at the federal as well as state and local levels. 

Hut jUst as the Presidents C\)mmission was issuing its report in 
November jM79. the American diplomatic corps in reheran vva^ taken 
hostage Several months later it was still too soon lodiseern the long-term 
eltects of the revolution in I run, the crisis over the American hostages, or 
the S<uie! invasion and takeover in Afghanistan. The early knee-jerk 
reactions ranged, predictably, from the familiar shouts on the campuses 
nf "Hell So, We Won't OcVWto the Persian Ciulf^) to the plaints in the 
^port. arenas of ■MIell Ves, Wc H /// (lo*^ (to the Moscow Olvmpics)/! he 
drKcs ami hawks reemerged nn the political hori/tuis and the rhetoric 
warmed up as the presidential campaign proceeded. 
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AMiic troin (he iuiui and ruuCiuis uHCcs, hi)^.evei, the sober und 
warclul ludgnient o( sehulai lv and poliiical iibscrvcrs m ihe spring and 
.umnier ot mu wa. thai the dcuade the I^HOs may very uull he 
hrmgum m to a turn in the tide of world attairH or, to change the 
melJphiu. a turk m the road. Serums debute took plaee as to whether 
luu niueh ol a war aiuiosphere was being created m Washinglun or 
whether the [*resident\ budget had not gone taf enough m rapid htidd- 
up ot mUliarv strength. Were we approximately where we were at the 
[ime ot HitlerN oeeupation ot the Rhineland m 1M35 oral thepariiiion 
ot cVeehoslovakia in or, conversely, were vse about to repeat the 

I S involvement m Vietnam of the 196()s-^ It was, ot course, too early to 
he sure about sueh historic and tatel ul options. But it did seem clear i hat 
the processes ol detente ot the iate N7()s had sutlered serious blows, that 
the rnited States with its allien was engaged in a series ot rea^^sessments 
ol America^ role m the world vis4-vis the Soviet Union, whether it was 
to he eontummeni. eont rontatiun, cold wur, or hot war. 

I he responsible press tried to catch the early mood ot" scholars, 
commentators, and the public in gcneruL rheir reports ranged trom 
(leorge V Kennans beliet^ that there was too much talk of war in 
Washington to the Sen Ynrk Tinit^s editorial that spoke of an 
appropriate "SiitTenmg of America'' to regain a position of strength in 
the world. I he early polls discovered a rather sudden and surprising ri^e 
ofccUd war mentahts and even a militant mood umonga large majority 
of r S. citi/ens. In February mO a poll by the Associated Press and 
NBC reported twtMhirds of Americans in lavor of U.S. troops %hung 
the Soviets if they invaded Western Europe or the Persian Ciull. Hme 
maga/inc lound three^tourths m favor of reinstating draft registration. 
mcUidmg iwo'thirds of those aged IH to 24. 

Such Cudden and extensive shifts in public opinion might moderate if 
events ccuiled down, but they might not. In either case they raised 
fundamental questions about education and citi/cnship. Americans 
once again had to prepare for a thoroughgoing reexamination ot 
education tor ciii/enship. There are enormous challenges ahead but 
.dso certamlv some opportunities. In an article with the headline 
'f xciled bv C rises, Students Ask tor Mideast Lessohs^M Vru Yt^rk 
[Imt^s. 4 f ehriiarv M)H()), Cfcne \ Maeroff wrote: 

Saw the cnsis m the Middle Kast. .students ihrouuhout the 
L<Mintr'^ areshiimng uneharactensuc cagurness to learn more jhnut the 
.niMHs untoldinghcfort^ them on television. Children m thcelemcntary 
schools .ireaskin^ tn have Iran pointed out to them on maps: youths in 
hiuh ^ehoi?ls are wimdering whether the Russian intervention m 
Xtuhanistan rneans thev mas soon he going to wur. = .. 
\u fuathor !nti:fs;eM.eil t-ould reeall ans news event sinet the 
^ ^HM^.lrn W.ir fha! made ijeep an impression on students 
So here was an (^pportunitv to take advantage of students' interests 
tanned h\ ^.orld news, but as Maeroff went on tc^ say: 
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the ^pdtv ijl ifUwfesf discloses Hdw little was taugh! uhiiut the 
Miikllu \ Asi ufUilfiiJv* A'* a result, youngsters are besetghing their 
teuehers tur mortf mhirmation. 
And just when there seemed to be signs ot a gathering sense of unity 
und cohesueness around the government in the face of the assaults on 
the Amenean diplu malic hostages in Teheran and the intrusion 
ol Soviet iroops toward Persian Ciulf oiL the revelation concerning 
Abscam cast a pall of shock and depression about the extent of alleged 
bribery scandals among congressmen. Watergate deeply besmirched 
the Presidency; investigative reporters have recently expased *o pubHc 
ga/e pettiness and unedHving relationships within the Supreme Court; 
and now it sci^med as if the steady stream of scandals aflecting a few 
mdividual congressmen and ihcir resignations under the cloud of 
wrongdtJing smce 1974 had become a Hood afteciing the integrity of the 
entire Congress. 

Another low point in public attitudes toward government offlciais 
was approachmg, but this time accnmpanied by worrisome Huspicions 
about the role of the FBI and pussible invasion of the rights of the 
persons involved. Many of the fundamental ideas and values of a 
liemocratie constitutional order were yet once again at stake; questions 
of justice, freedom, authority, privacy, due process, personal 
^^htigatifins for the public good, and basic human rights, ail are lu be 
considered as we view the role of government in relation to public and 
private persons. We must reexamine such fundamental ideas as they 
bear upon our view ot ourselves as well as our view of the Iranian 
miliianis^ violation of American rights in Teheran, or Soviet Russia's 
violation of Afghan rights, or the deprivation of dissident Andrei 
Sakharov's freedom in his own country.* 

I like the way Anthony Lewis put the issue in his column in the New 
Yf^rk //me^v (24 January I9H()): 

For the West, for Americans especially, the brutal Soviet actions 
are as severe a test as we have had in a long time. The test is more than 
military strength. It is a pHychologieal and moral challenge: a test of 
our maturity, our wisdom, our commitment. The details of our 
ru'sponse will be debated in the months ahead. But some general 
prmciples ought to be c^lear. 
.Among those principles he mentions the following; **Steadiness is 
vital." "Hysteria has no place in our response." "Self-righteousness isto 
be avoided." "We must be true to ourselves, to our own vision of 
humanity.'' 

It is his final point that especially bears on us aseducatDrs. Do we 
have a clear vision of humanity to which we can be true^^ Do we have a 
clear "vision of ourselves" that can and should be the basis of a 

'Sec. Inp ctampk'. " \ ! eiter trnm t kiIc," in thu Wh Y'tirk limrs Mu^a2im\ N June 
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re\itali/yd civic learning tor the American citi/en? I his is the quesiiun 
that I have tried to ansvver in this boi)k. 

At the same time we must try to achieve this vision ithin the setting 
of a growing interconnectedness and overiapping ot the national 
community and the wider world community. A decade ago two 
mternLitional scholars. Barbara Ward and Rene Dubos. put the idea 
cu^entlv at a United Nations Conterence on the Human Environment 
m the early !97()s; 

Fhere are puhsibilnies within the human enMronment tor many 
ditfereni kinds ol surroundings and ^uys ol l!ttv = = oi JirvelDping the 
genius of each pluee, each social group, and each person m i>ther 
\^ords ofeullivating mdisiduality.... The emotional aUachment to our 
pn/ed di^ersiU need not interfere s^ith i>u; Jitempts to develop the 
globa! scale ot mind whith will generate a rational loyalty to the planet 
as a whole. As we enter the global phase of human evolution it 
beeomes obvious that each man has two countries, his own and the 
planet Farth.''^ 

^rum iamilv to elan, from elan to nation, from nation to 
tederation such enlargements of allegiunees have oeeurred without 
wiping out the earlier loves. Today, in human society, we can perhaps 
hope [o survive m all our pn/ed diversity provided we can achieve an 
ulnmate lovaltv to our ^mMle. beautiful, and vulnerable planet 
harth 

I his states well the goal of combining the values ot stable pluralism 
v^ith the values of a cosmopolitan civism. I use "stable pluralism" in 
Michael Kammen^s sense that the freedoms and diversities and 
privacies that we should honor, respect, and encourage must be based 
upon a strong underpinning of political and psychological legitimacy 
that in turn arises from the cohesive elements of civisni. I use 
^^cosmopolitan civism" in John Higham's sense of America's historically 
gunernuH, open, tolerant approach to difference rather than its narrow, 
bigoted, provincial demands for conformity. Now, of course, '*cosmo- 
politan" applies to the world itself. In viewing American history, 
Kammen speaks of a contrapuntal civili/ation in which we have arrived 
at a number of biformities a collective individualism, conservative 
liberalism, pragmatic idealism, emotional rationalism, g«dly 
materialism; 

In short, the push-pull of both wanting to belong and seeking to be 
free has been the ambivalent condition of life in America, the nurture 
oi a Liinirapuntal civili/ation.'' 
Higham makes something of the same point in his discussion of 
'^pluralistic integration/' 

So I come to the need for an education that recogni/es the persisting 
and continuing balance between a cosmopolitan civism and a stable 
pluralism. I he need for such a balance is as great in the liberal education 
of colleges and universities, especially in teacher education, as it is in 
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i^icfnciH.u s aihl '^CLiHidarv schooK. A ciJiicertud rcvKul of ihe 
learning is needed at ali le^e^ of (he edueaiK.mal svsiem, U'hether (he 
initial appri)aeh is ihrjuigh a pluralhiie civism or a civic pluruhsm, the 
uoal should be the same. 1 happen to think that the challenge of" the 
NSOs points to the yreater need tor a sital pluralistic eisism. 

I uoidd like (u give the last v^iird to a inan ^ honi I greailv admire lor 
his ci>nt ribuiions to the puhlie as well as to the private sectors of 
Anienean hie As president oi ( arnegie Corporatum, as Secreiars oi 
Health. I dueation. and Wellare. as liumder o! C'linimon Cause, and in 
countless other s^ays, John C}ardner has eonsisienily spoken up tor 
the best in American education and p(>lities. In an address in C)cit>bcr 
h^"^^ fohn (iardner had this to sas at the conclusion of a talk to alumni 
of (he Stantord I niversitv (iraduate School of Business: 

I am a ^trtnig dctender ot our plurulisnu nicutimg h\ phiralisni a 
philiiMiphv .iful sL-t uf social arfunyements that perm it the existence ol 
friam ^unipeung ideas, manv behef systems, many eompetm|» 
;'L . Ml' ffnic uMiis I habit ua 11 y defend the private seet or beeause it is t he 
heart la rui ni Dut pluruli^m: I here, in both ihc profit and ni)n-prnlit 
^i-dmcnis ol (he societv . a muluplieity of thriving institutiuns. v ital und 
ui ,E_'f^i:. pruVjiie the essential dvnamisni to our svstenL 

Hut .1 MiLietv in v^hieh pluralism is not undergirded hv w>/?Jt^ shared 
.jiue^ ^ifMpiv taiifii'i survive. IMuralism that reflects ni) corrimiinieni.s 
\*hatever to the eommon gotid is pluralism gone berserk,.,. 

\i thi^ moment, we are a nation in disarray. No point in mineing 
words Ihi^ IS a moment v^hen the innumerable interests, 
or^uni/ations and groups ihat make up our national life must keep 
their part t)! the bargain with the socrety that gives them freedom by 
working its svard the eommon good. Right now. In this time of trouble, 
rheir L-hanee tt?r long-term enjoyment of p'uralism will he enhanced 
bv a eommitmcnt to the common good as we go through this difticult 
passage: ,\t least tcir neiw, a little less plunhtis, a lot more unum./'^ 

With such a te.xt to conclude my decalogue, al! I can say is Amen. 
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